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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 














NOW READY, 


(JASES FOR BINDING VOL. I. OF | 


READER,” 


Price 2s. 


“THE 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 





UR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS | 


OF THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, several of the more important 
Papers being Aa in extenso, under supervision of the writers 
themselves, will be continued from week to weck in 


“THE READER.” 








ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE ‘‘READER,” 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buei, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


(GERMAN Y.—Mr. F, A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Lei zig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 


NDIA :- MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 


Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the ‘‘Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


ba Pi 
VENING LECTURES ON MINERA- 
: LOGY and GEOLOGY, at KING’S COLLEGE, London, 
by Professor TENNANT, assisted occasionally by the Rev. T. 
WILTSHIRE, M.A., F.G.S.. MINERALOGY from October to 
Christmas. GEOLOGY and MINING from January to Easter. 
The Lectures will be given on a WEDNESDAY EVENING, from 
Kight to Nine, heginning October lth. Fee for the entire 
Course, £1. 11s. 6d, 
rl) r 
NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 
Dr. Waitz’s “ANTHROPOLOGIE der NATURVOLKER” 
will be ready for delivery to the Fellows in a few weeks, All 
entlemen joining at the present time will receive the whole of 
the publications for the year. There are a few vacancies on the 
list of Foundation Members, A Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars will be forwarded on application to 


C. CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., ? @ 
J. FREDERICK CuLLINGWOOD, F.G.S., 5 HOM. Secs. 


4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 

















SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 





LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issned upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Approved 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


mpany’s Agents. 
a ew WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 








Offices :—1, Dale Strect, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C, 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850, 

















» FIRE LIFE INVESTED 
YEAR.| PpprEMIvMs. PREMIUMS. FUNDS. 
1851 £54,305 £27,157 £507,824 
1856 £222,270 £72,781 £821,061 
1861 £360,130 £135,974 £1,311,005 
1862 £436,065 £148,7' £1,417,808 





The Fire Duty paid by this Company in England in 1862 was 
£71, 234. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


Fire Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed hy 
the 14th October. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW_BAKNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. MEt- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, Paddington Green, W.). 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one of 
the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Rail- | 
way of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains startevery | 

our. 

For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs. WESTON, Graefen- 
berg Villa, as above, 








THE VIVARIUM, No, 45, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 


as D ASEBIALS 1 Marine end Fee Azimais “| 
, and every requis r the study o 8 living page o 
atural History, at Moderate Prices. " x 


Sea Water, Marine Salts, South Coast Shingle, &c, 





Saturday, October 17, 1863. 


Price Fourpence, 
Stamped, Fivepence. 











LAND COMPANY (Limited). 


Incorporated under “The Companies’ Act, 1862,"" with Limited 
Liability. 


Under a convention concluded between her Majesty and the 
Emperor of the French, and ratified at Paris, May 15, 1562 
English Companies are now recognised, and can exercise all 
their rights throughout the French dominions. 

| Capital, £120,000, in 6000 Shares of £29 each. 

First Issue, 3000 Shares, 


£1 per Share payable on application, and £1 per Share on a’lot- 
; ment. Calls net to exceed £5, and to be made at intervals of 
not less than Two Months, - 


DIRECTORS, 


The Right Hon. Viscount BURY, M.P., Vice-President of the 
Langham Hotel Company, Chairman. 

Frederick Bigy, Esq., Chairman of the Strand and Director of 
the Grosvenor Hotel Companies. 

J. Salusbury Davenport, Esq., Deputy Commissary General, 
Director of the Richmond-hill Hotel Company. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. T. Du Plat, Royal Artillery, Director of the 
Alexandra Hotel Company. 

Mr. H. A. Hardon, 56, Avenue de l’Imperatrice, Paris, 

Mr. L. A. Hardon, 119, Avenne des Champ Elysées, Paris. 

J.H. Lance Esi., Director of the Clarence Hotel Company of 
Dover, and of the Brighton Hotel Company. 

Lient,-Colonel the Hon, Charles Lindsay, No. 47, Rutland Gate, 

| _ Hyde Park. 
D. Fraser Luckie, Esq., Director of the Southampton Imperial 
Hotel Company. 

David Wiison, Esq., East India Merchant, 70, Cannon Street, 
Director of the Nice Hotel Company. 


BANKERS IN LONDON,—The City Bank, Threadneedle Street, 
E.C., and 34, Old Bond Street, W. 


BANKERS IN PaRIs.—The European Dank, 6, Boulevard des 
Capucines. 

AUDITORS.—Messrs. Johnstone, Cooper, Wintle, and Co., 
5A, Lothbury, E.Cc. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs, Sewell, Sewell, and Edwards, 25, Old 
Broad Strect, E.C. 


STOCK-BROKERS.—Messrs. Sewell, Brothers, 58, Old Broad 
Street, E.C, 


SECRETARY (pro tein.).—J. Foster, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—25, Birchin Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


This Company is formed— 

Ist. To carry out a concession granted by the proper authori- 
ties, conferring the right to purclinse compulsorily certain pro- 
perties comprising an area of about 120 acres of freehold land at 
St. Cloud, near the Bois de Boulogne and Paris; and to con- 
struct three Boulevards on the sume, 

2nd. To erect a first-class Family Hotel, surrounded with 
eogare-growsas of about seven acres, in the centre of the 
estate. 

rd. To sell the remainder of the land, which, after deducting 
that required for the Hoteland Boulevards, will consist of about 
100 acres, for villa residences. 

The property commands a magnificent and extensive view. It 
is situated near St. Cloud, on the slope of the hill, on the left 
bank of the Seine, ons the Park of the Count de Bearn, 
fronting the River, the Bois de Boulogne, the race-course of 
Longchamp, and Baron Rothschild’s house and grounds, with 
therailway from Paris to St. Cloud at the back, forming the 
Western boundary. The journey from Paris by road, throngh 
the Bois de Boulogne, occupies only half an hour, the steam- 
boats plying on the Seine land passengers close to the estate, 
and the American Tramway and Omnibuses run to within a 
short distance. 

By the new Railroad to be immediately constructed to Marly 
the journey from the centre of Paris to the estate will occupy 
only ten minutes. 

The property is at present divided into 1400 plots, belonging to 
300 different owners, each of whom is obliged to cross the 

rounds of other proprietors in order to obtain access to his own 
and, For this reason, notwithstanding its eligibility for 
building sites, it is used only for agricultural purposes, 

The Concessionaires are entitied, on condition of forming the 
necessary Boulevards, to obtain by compulsory sale all land 
which they may not be able to purchase at or below the price of 
five anda half francs per square metre, thus securing to the 
Company the proprietorship of the entire estate. 

The Hotel and the houses to be erected will overlook the Bois 
de Boulogne, the most beautiful public garden inthe world ; and 
as this park belongs to the City of Paris, the advantages of so 
pre-connensy beautiful a situation are free from all risk of 
yeing interfered with at any future period; affording assurance 
that these sites must attain a value surpassing any other in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. 

The following table exhibits the cost price and the increase 
realized during the last six years in the value of building land 
in the environs of Paris :— 








Selling Price 








Cost Price 
Locality. per Metre, | per Metre, 
1856. 1863. 

Francs. Francs, 
St. James Longchamp ..........0.00.00+ wo 
Pare de Montmorency, at Auteuil. lv a) 
Parc de Montretout ...............c00006 2 15 
Pare aux Princes, Boulogne ........... 1 40 
Avenue de l’Imperatrice ...... 30 200 to 300 


Land at Porte Maillot, near Neuiliy' 
and the Bois de Boulogne ........ wee 5 5S 


Average selling price, omitting the Avenue de l’Imperatrice, 
45f. per inetre. 

It will thus be seen that the present average value of land, in 
situations far inferior in every respect to this estate, is at least 
45 francs per square metre; while the constantly advancing 
price in the city itself, and the newly -growing taste of the Paris- 
ians for rural residences, afford assurance that this enhance- 
ment of value must continue to increase. 

It is now a well-known fact that a grand hotel, in an eligible 
situation and properly conducted, is sure of success; and, 
although there are several establishments in the western 
suburbs of Paris, there is not one which possesses the improve- 
ments, luxury, and comforts which have become a necessity in 
modern hotels. é 

This Hotel at St. Cloud will be to Paris what the Star and 
Garter at Richmond is to London, enjoying an equally fine view, 








with the advantage of being but half the distance, and much 
more accessible. 

With the exception of the cost of the Hotel, estimated at 
£45.00, and the amount necessary to lay out the Boulevards, 
£16,000, no outlay for Sanne paspeses will be required, as in 
such a first-class situation ilders and capitate will, no 
doubt, be ready to purchase the land at cons ey -tmgreving 
prices, as the caantity available becomes diminished. 

From calculations which have been made with the greatest 
care, and which may be seen at the Company’s offices, there is 
no doubt that the sale of the surplus lands will, within a short 
period, realize a sufficient amount to repay the entire capital, 
with a very large profit, and leave the Hotel, and the grounds 
attached to it, an unencumbered property, yielding large and 
permanent divinends. 

Prospectuses and Forms of <3 00 for Shares may be 
obtained of the Brokers or of the Directors, at the Temporary 


HE BOIS DE BOULOGNE HOTEL and | 


al a oa 

| PPEAL TO THE BENEVOLENT :— 
One of the many tannts with which we have been assailed 

by the Americans is that we “feed our great men on marble,”’ 
| by which they mean that we neglect them while living to raise 
| their statues when dead, and when they ask for bread satisfy 
| 
| 


our consciences by giving them a stone. There are too many 
instances to the truth of this for me to quote them. From 
Butler to Chatterton, from Otway to Defoe, literary history 
abounds with the misfortunes of authors; and although high 
and myer days seem to have set in for the writers of sensation 
novels and (more or Jess) immoral fiction, we ean, unhappily, 
point to more than one sad case in proof that the old leaven 1s 
not yet worked out of us. Let me quote an instance, An author, 
in his 78th year, whose life has been spent as a teacher. who has 
heen a correct historian, a genial critic, a kindlypreacher to his 
fellow-men, who has brought up a large family—now, alas! dis- 
persed—and who has worked nobly and well, is now left, like a 
good ship wrecked in her homeward voyage, helpless on the 
great sea of poverty. Uncomplaining and patient, his days will 
»robably end in silent misery if some kind friends do not help 
iim. Hence my apeeet to the benevolent. The friends of this 
poor gentleman desire to raise sufficient to buy him a small 
unnuity. They do not ask much. The days of an author who 
has had much brain work cannot be long at his age. Will any 
one help to gild them with the sunshine of charity and help, and 
snatch one at least from thatlong and dark list of authors who 
have perished in cheerless misery and want? The case wi!! 
bear the strictest investigation. My name, as a publisher, will 
probably be a sufficient guarantce for authenticity; and I shall 
’e most happy to receive any subscriptions, and to furnish any 
information, should such be required, 
Farringdon Street, Oct. 16. 


“/ 4) Ps Ty A) r 

MESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 

CARY, 181, STRAND, LONDON, are now supplying their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, 
with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent Achro- 
matic powers, complete in mahogany case, from £4. 48. to £6. 6s, 
Pay a a celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for Tourists, &c., 

om 28s, 

Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and OPERA 
GLASSExs, from 30s. to 6. 6s. 

Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, Meteoro- 
ogical Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the Admiralty ; 
Koyal Military College, Sandhurst; Royal Small Arms Fac- 
tory, Enfield; Royal Geographical Society ; Christ’s Hospital; 
East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the Royal London 
Ophthalmie Hospital. 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 


\ LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 

e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 
to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 
| inform the Public that Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, 
| Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 
| struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 

ll and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 

The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L., for excellence cf 

Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE. 


























| 
| 
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| NEs TON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 
PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier to 
operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable to 
derangement, than any others. They run, tuck, hem, fell, gather, 
cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or the 
heaviest material. They are the only machines that will do 
hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on at the 
same moment, In use by Hee Majesty the Queen, the Empress 
of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


GREAT CENTRAL Depot, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpoyn. 


AUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE,— 

The “GUINEA” UNIVERSAL MACHINE of BURGESS 

and KEY’S Best, Simplest, and Cleanest invented. Sold by 

Ironmongers throughout the Kingdom, Also by the Manu- 
facturers, 05, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 

ASK FOR BURGESS and KEY’S. 

PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECTAT, 


SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR LIGHTs, 
ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phosphorus 
nor sulphur; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on the box 
— to life and property great protection against accidental 

res. 


— 











WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LoNnpDON, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—AN ARK, 


\ R. ANDRE FRESCO, Surgeon Dentist.— 

REMARKABLE CASE of NECROSIS and EXFOLIA- 
TION of the UPPER MAXILLA and VQMER, produeing great 
Facial Deformity, Successfully Treated with Mechanical Apph- 
ances; with Remarks on some of the prevailing Errors in the 
Practice of Dental Surgery. Sewed, 1s. 








TO AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. Sce 


“Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and Lilustrations.”” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s. Post 
free for 13 postage stamps. 

London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C 

















FAMILY HISTORY axp COUNTY HISTORY. 


A Descriptive Account of 20,000 RARE Books, &c. Relating 
to the History of almost EVERY LANDED ESTATE and OLD 
ENGLISH FAMILY IN THE COUNTRY. Each article with 
a small price affixed. The Hand-Book, of 380 pages, is suld fur 
5s. 4d., pest free. 

Joun CAMDEN HOTTEN, 151, Piccadilly, London. 


(\URIOUS BOOKS, &c., worth having :— 


Army Lists of Chas. I. and O. Cromwell. 7s. 6d. 
Satirical Notices of the ‘‘ Long Parliament, 1642.”" 7s. 6d. 
London Directory of 1677, the first published. 6s. 6d. 
Magne Charta, Fac-simile of, in Gold and Colours. 5s. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, in Gold and Colours. 5s. 

Warrants to Execute Chas. I. and Mary Queenof Scots. 28. ench. 
Dictionary of Oldest Words in the English Language. 28. 6d. 
Foster, or Forster, Family, the History of. 12s. 6d. 

Common If er, INustrated by Holbein, &c. 10s. 6d. 

veut, and County History, Catalogue of 20,000 books. 5s, 

Joe Miller’s Jests, the Genuine Original. 9s. 6d. 

Catalogue of Curious and Interesting Books. Gratis. 


Order direct from the Publisher, 








Offices of the Company. 


JOHN CAMDEN HorTTeEy, Piccadilly, London, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 

















The Edinburgh Review, 


No. COXLII. OCTOBER, 1863. 8vo., price 6s. 
[Published Yesterday. 


CONTENTS: 
I. QUEENSLAND. 
Il. GREGOROVIUS’ MEDILZVAL ROME. 
III, CADASTRAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
IV. MACKNIGHT’S LIFE OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
Vv. AUSTIN ON JURISPRUDENCE. 
VI. THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
VII, CHINCHONA CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 
VIII, PHILLIMORE’S REIGN OF GEORGE III, 
IX. TARA: A MAHRATTA TALE, 
X. THE COLONIAL EPISCOPATE, 


2. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION OF LORD 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, to be pub- 
lished Monthly, and completed in Fourteen Parts, 
crown 8vo., price ls, each. [Part I, on Nov. 2, 


3. 

THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 
Vols. I. and I1.; being Vols. VII. and VIII. of the 
History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By James Antuony Frovupsg, M.A., 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. [Nearly ready. 


4, 
REVOLUTIONS in ENGLISHIHIS- 


TORY. By Roxssert Vaveuan, D.D. Vol. III. Re- 
volutions in Government, completing the work. 
[Nearly ready. 
5 


A CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND, 


B.C. 55—A.D. 1485. Written and Illustrated by J. E. 

Dortx. The Designs engraved and printed in colours 

by E. Evans. 4to., 42s. [On November 5. 
6 


THE LAW OF NATIONS con- 


sidered as INDEPENDENT POLITICAL COMMU- 
NITIES: The Rights and Duties of Nations in Time 
of War. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L. 8vo., 18s. 

. [On Tuesday next, 


LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELS- 


SOHN-BARTHOLDY from 1833 to 1847. Translated 
by Lapy Watuack. Post 8yo. [In November. 


8. 
SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography. 
By Jouw Forster. With Two Portraits from original 
Paintings at Port Eliot. [In November. 


9. 
‘THE GLADIATORS. By G. J. 


Wayrte Metvitxe, Author of “ Digby Grand,’’ ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Maries,’”’ &c. 3 vols., post 8vo. 
[In November. 
10. 


EXPLORATIONS in the INTE- 


RIOR of the LABRADOR PENINSULA. Hy Henry 
Y. Hiyp. 2 vols. 8vo., with 2 Maps, 12 Chromo-litho- 
graphs, and 23 Wood Engravings. [On November 12. 


ll, 


PLAYS. By Frances ANNE KeEm- 
An Eng 


BLE. 1. lish Tragedy; 2. Mary Stuart: 
3. Mdlle. de Belle Isle. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
- [On November 12, 


THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 


JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. Cotznso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part IV. 
The First Eleven Chapters of ‘Genesis examined and 
separated, with Remarks on the Creation, the Fall, 
and the Deluge. - 


FROM MATTER to SPIRIT: the 
Result of Ten Years’ Experience in Spirit Manifesta- 
tions. Intended as a Guide to Inquirers. By C. D. 
With a Prerace by A. B. Post 8vo. 

[On November 12. 


14 


FATHER MATHEW: a Biography. 


By Jonn Francis Macurre, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Rome, 
its Ruler and its Institutions,” &c. Post 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette. [On November 5. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


THEODORE PARKER. By Joun Weiss. With Two 
Portraits. Fac-Simile of Handwriting, and Nineteen 
Wood Engravings. 2vols.8vo. [Early in November. 


16 


WINE, the VINE, and the CELLAR. 


THomas Grorce Smaw. 8vo., with Twenty-six 
ustrations, 16s, 1» [On November 5. 


The DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT 


of DISEASES of WOMEN, including the DIAGNOSIS 
of PREGNANCY. By Grammy Hewirr, M.D. 8vo. 16s. 
[ Ready. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN, 











THE READER. 








17 OCTOBER, 1863. 
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Just published, in crown 8vo., price 5s,, cloth, 


THE FIRST WEEK OF TIME; 


OR, SCRIPTURE IN HARMONY WITH SCIENCE. 
By CHARLES WILLIAMS, 


Author of “The Seven Ages of England,” &c., &o, 





LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, ann HODDER, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





In One Volume 8vo., price 10s, 6d., cloth lettered, with Portrait, 


JOHN LEIFCHILD, D.D., 


HIS PUBLIC LABOURS, 


PRIVATE USEFULNESS, AND PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS, 


FOUNDED UPON AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By J. R. LEIFCHILD, A.M. 


“The author seems to have formed for himself an excellent plain notion of what a biography should be. Although he is clearly 


a man of intellectual tastes and accomplishments, and makes very good and strong remarks of his own, he restrains himscif 


throughout from self-display—letting his father tell his own story wherever there is written material, supplementing this story 
with very exact recollections of what he had heard his father say, and, for the rest, accumulating facts and narrating them, simply, 


tersely, and yet very picturesquely. The book is full of fact, anecdote, incident, sketches of character, and g 


reported,’’—THE READER. 


sayings well 


LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, anp HODDER, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
IN THREE VOLUMES, 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of ‘‘ Nathalie,’’ ‘‘ Adéle,’’ &c, 


GOOD SOCIETY. By Mrs. Grey. 


“There is no question that this will be a Lar my novel, It 


carries the reader along with it irresistibly.”—John Bull. 
MARY LYNDSAY. By Lady Emily 
PoNSsONBY. 


FLORIAN’S HUSBAND. Three Vols. 


‘This powerful tale will excite a vast amount of interest.”’— 
Messenger. 


THE BROWNS AND THE SMITHS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Anne Dysart.”” Two Vols. 
[Just R ° 


Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





This Day is published, in Three Vols., post 8vo., price 
£1. 11s, 6d., 


TARA: 
A MAHRATTA TALE. 


By COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.RB.I.A., 
Author of “Confessions of a Thug,” &c. 


Witi1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This Day is published, at all the Libraries, 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


RACHEL RAY. 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 





On October 20th, in One Volume, post 8vo., 


CURIOSITIES OF INDO-EUROPEAN 
TRADITION AND FOLK LORE. 


By WALTER K. KELLY. 
CHarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





On October 20th, in post 8vo., 


THE POCKET DATE BOOK; 


oR, 


CLASSIFIED TABLES OF DATES 


Of the Principal Facts, Historical, Biographical, and 
Scientific, from the Beginning of the World to the 
Present Time. 


Br WILLIAMS L. R. CATES. 


CHarpmMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS : 


An Illustrated Edition from no less than Sixty Original 
Drawings by George Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel ; 
4to., 21s. ; with magnificent Emblematic Cover, by John 
Leighton, F.S.A. 


The demand for this work is already so large, that Mr. Bentloy 
invites the public and the trade to furnish him with their orders 
at the earliest moment, that they may secure copies. 


A PEDESTRIAN TOUR IN CASHMERE 
AND THIBET. 


By Captain Ky1eut, 48th Regiment. In 8vo., with Forty - 
five fine Illustrations, 21s. 
*,* This magnificent volume will be published on November 4, 


MY IMPRISONMENT ; 
AND THE FIRST YEAR OF ABOLITION RULE IN 
WASHINGTON. By Rost Greennow. Post 8vo., 
10s. 6d. With a Portrait of the Author, 


CONSTANTINOPLE DURING THE 
CRIMEAN WAR. 


By Lapy Hornsey. In imperial 8vo., with many beauti- 
ful Coloured Lithographs, 21s. 


THE ICE MAIDEN. 


By Hans Curistran ANDERSEN, Author of ‘“‘ The Impro- 
visatore.’’ With Forty Illustrations by Zwecker. 4to. 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 
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MEMORABILIA OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE CONGRESS. 
CCEPTING the Social Science Congress 
for what the necessities of the case com- 


pel it to be, and not going back upon the | 
question which we raised last week as to the | 


speculative propriety of the name assumed 
by the Association, we may now pronounce 


the proceedings at Edinburgh, which began | 


on Wednesday the 7th, and ended on Wed- 
nesday the 14th, to have been, as a whole, 
interesting, useful, and successful. Under- 
neath what was, in some sense, a continuous 
and intentional eight days’ ovation to Lord 
Brougham in the city of his early recollec- 
tions, there was a good deal of work done in 
the shape of the exchange and discussion of 
ideas on all sorts of social subjects. We need 
not follow the newspapers in trying to report, 
even in the most abridged form, the proceed- 
ings, day after day, of the various Sections. 
Mere lists of the titles of the papers read in 
these Sections—Lord Curriehill’s Section of 
Jurisprudence, Mr. Nassau Senior’s Section 
of Education, Lord Neaves’s Section of Re- 
Sormation and Punishment, Professor Chris- 
tison’s Public Health Section, Sir John 
MeNeill’s Section of Social Economy, and 
Judge Longfield’s Section of Trade and In- 
ternational Law—would give a notion of the 
great variety of the subjects discussed, and a 
notion also of the multiplicity of directions in 
which the Social Science of our day, as the 
Association understands and seeks to repre- 
sent it, is pushing forth its tentacles and 
oe itself tongue. But, as few readers 
would go through such lists, they would but 
burden our columns; and we shall better 
yield the tribute of respect which we owe to 
the meeting of the Association by culling 
from the immense mass of matter which is 
presented by the reports of the Presidential 
Addresses in the various Sections, the papers 
read in them, and the discussions to which 
the papers gave rise, as well as from the 
oratory on miscellaneous occasions out of the 
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which may be read with interest, even in 
their detached state, now that the Congress 
is over. 

Here are a few, and but a very few, of 
these memorabilia of the Congress, labelled 
for the reader’s convenience :— 


Mr. Adderley on the Present Utility of the 
| Association.—I could mention many cases in 
which this Association has achieved a great work. 
I know very well that at this moment there is an 
| ebbing tide running strongly against philanthropy. 
|The fact is that we, like every free, self-acting 
country, take up subjects warmly, and rush very 
much from one scheme to another. The cold fit 
is rather on us at this moment; but, luckily, I can 
say with confidence that no cold fit or any other 
fit can undo in this country what has been already 
permanently achieved in the way of social reform 
by this Association. I could mention many cases 


| Sections, a few of those scraps or tit-bits 
| 


in which this Association was the first to raise | 


and discuss great social improvements which have 
_afterwards been passed by the Legislature ; and, 
_ from a twenty years’ experience in the House of 
| Commons, I know how useful the first raising and 
discussing of a subject out of doors is. I have 
observed the peculiarity of the Scotch members in 
the House of Commons, that they invariably dis- 
cuss their measures out of doors, by which means 
they carry them most effectively and rapidly within 
the Legislature. Now, saving the presence of the 
ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland, I might speak of 
the contrast with the Irish members, who are per- 
fectly satisfied if they get their debate, and care 
very little what may be the result. 

Lord Curriehill onthe yet Unappropriated British 
Lands of the Globe.-—F rom the documents issued 
at the Colonial Office, it appears that, at the date 
of the last returns, the extent of these lands, in the 
three most important groups of these colonies, was 
estimated thus :—1l. That in the North American 
group—viz., in Upper and Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick, Noya Scotia, and Newfoundland—there 
are upwards of 260,000,000 of acres, of which 
about 187,000,000 remain unalienated; the ter- 
ritories to the west of the Rocky Mountains—viz., 


ever, not being included in these returns. 2. That 
in the Australasian group—comprehending New 
South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, South 
| Australia, Tastpania, New Zealand (exclusive of 
what still belongs to the natives)—there are more 
_ than 1280 millions of acres, all of which, excepting 
, about 20 millions, still remain unalienated. 

3. That at the Cape of Good Hope and Natal 
| there are about 128,000,000 of acres, of which 
about 70,000,000 still remain unalienated. Thus, 
| in these three groups of colonies alone, the extent 
| of territory may be roundly estimated at not less 

than 1700 millions of acres, of which more than 

1500 millions still remain unalienated. 
besides these, there are the groups of colonies in 
the West Indies, Ceylon, on the coast of Africa, 
and elsewhere, as to the extent of which I have 
seen no return. There also remains to be noticed 
the Crown lands in India, which are lying waste in 





slopes of the Himalaya, and in other parts of the 


far as I know, has never been reported upon. 
These estimates, rough as they are, give some 
notion of the vast extent of unalienated land in the 
British colonies. Now, who are the owners of 
these large portions of our planet, so far as they 
are still unalienated ? 








The Lord-Advocate on a Principle in the Law 
of the McLachlan Case.—The Lord-Advocate said 


that, in his opinion, there Was no point better | 


settled by the clearest authorities on the law of 
Scotland than that, whenever a man was put on 
his cath by the criminal prosecutor, he could not 
be indicted for that crime relative to which he had 
been examined. The laws of England and Seot- 
land on this subject were entirely divergent. The 
law of England, as laid down a hundred years ago 
by Lord Mansfield, was that a socius criminis 


only they gave him the benefit of a trial; but, | 
with regard to the law of Scotland, in cases occur- | 
ring as far back as 1780, coming down to the | 
present day, it had never been questioned that the | 
law was such as he had stated it, until it had been, 
he thought, most rasbly questioned on a recent 
occasion. With regard to the recent McLachlan 
case, just imagine the jurymen, when sitting 
listening to Fleming giving his evidence ; had they | 
known that he could be tried on the charge, what 





effect would it have had on their minds? He | 
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British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island—how-’ 


But, | 


the Neilgherries, Bengal, Oude, Burmah, on the | 


interior, the extent of which is immense, but, so | 


might be examined as a witness ; but, if he did not | 
convict the prisoner, he might be hanged on his | 
own confession. That was the law of England, | 


| is most important. 








held it would have been most prejudicial, as the 
witness would then have had a most materia] 
interest in clearing himself. 

A Scottish Professor of Theology on the Admis- 
sion of Women to Academical Degrees.—Professor 
Lee, D.D., said he was ata loss to understand why 
there was any more incongruity in a lady who had 
been a great mathematician or Greek scholar, or a 
great theologian, to come to his own profession, 
| receiving a degree than in a man doingso. What- 
ever a woman was capable of doing by nature, by 
education, by physical power, or mental capacity, 
that she ought to be enabled to do; and no 
fashion, or custom, or law should prevent her 
from doing that which her Creator had qualified 
| her for. 

A Scottish Medical Professor on the same.— 
Professor Struthers, Aberdeen, said he had been 
applied to some time ago by a lady of great ability 
(Miss Garrett) who was desirous of entering the 
medical profession, and who, he considered, was as 
able to take her place as any doctor or professor 
he ever met. He felt that he had the monopoly 
of teaching in this matter, and that, if he refused, 
the lady would be shut out. He said he would 
not teach one lady pupil; but that he would take 
up a ladies’ class, if one or more could be got to 
join her; and that, though he would not lke to 
do it, he would do so from a sense of duty. A 
ladies’ class soon appeared ; and he was going to 
teach them, when his medical colleagues objected 
to it, and, consequently, he did not do so, He 
would not like to see a sister or a daughter of his 
entering the medical profession ; but, if women 
wanted to enter any profession, he felt that they 
| had no right to throw any obstacles in the way. 
| Sir Henry Young's Testimony as to Mr. Goldwin 
| Smith’s Views on the Subject of Colonies.— Sir 
Henry E. F. Young, ex-Governor of Tasmania, 
said that, from his experience as governor in three 
different colonies, he could bear testimony that 
the views of Professor Goldwin Smith were not 
shared in the colonies. Since his return to this 
country he had been engaged in the adjudication 
of a prize for the best working man’s essay on 
“ Emigration and the Colonies ;” and, in the whole 
forty of them (all the writers of which seemed quite 
familiar with Professor Smith’s views), he had not 
found one which advocated the separation of the 
colonies, or which did not recognise their vast 
importance to the working men of this country. 

Mr. Henry Fawcett on Indirect Taxation.—Ve 
certainly could not understand the arguments of 
the members of the Liverpool Association, who 
said that the great objection to indirect taxation 
was that the working man was too heavily taxed. 
Did they mean to propose that the working 
classes should escape altogether under direct 
taxation? He did not think that such a thing 
would be fair. He knew that that was a favourite 
| doctrine to propagate from election hustings, but 
he thought it was a most immoral one ; and people 
who had studied the question ought not to come 
| forward and pander to the prejudice of the poorer 
classes in that way. He thought there was a class 
more heavily taxed than the working man, and 
that was the clerks who had their salary of £100 
or £159 a year. 

Mr. Henry Fawcett on the Co-operative Move- 
ment.—TI was first induced to take an interest in 
co-operation when those unfortunate disputes 
between employers and employed were at their 
height. I asked the working men who were on 
strike to meet me in one of the largest rooms in 
London. I endeavoured to point out to the 
working men that, if they were dissatisfied with 











_ the relasions between capital and labour, they had 


their remedy in their own hands—that, if they 
would only baud themselves together, subscribe 
funds, and join the co-operative movement, they 


| then could unite the capitalist and the labourer in 


their own independent selves; and I told them 
that, if they did this, I was perfectly certain that 
the benefits they would derive from it could not 
be adequately described. Well, since that time 


| the co-operative movement has rapidly grown in 


London. I think the great defect of our present 
economical system—and it is one which co-opera- 
tion can do away with—is the fact that there is 
not sufficient community of interest between labour 
and capital; there is not sufficient chance for the 
labourer to become a capitalist, and carry on in- 
dustry on his own account. Now co-operation 
effects this; for I consider that the definition of 
co-operation is simply, as its name implies, that 
capital and labour co-operate, or are combined, 
Now hitherto the co-operative movement has in 
this country exhibited itself in two distinct forms, 
The distinction is not sufficiently observed ; but it 
You have heard of co-opera- 
tive stores, and you have also heard of co-operative 
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trading societies. The two never ought to be con- 
fused; because the success of a co-operative store 
depends upon very different conditions from those 
which contribute to the success of a co-operative 
trade society; and I believe that, although a 
co-operative store is—as has been proved by 
expericuce—almost certain to succeed, there is not 
the same certainty of success with regard to co- 
operative trading societies. A co-operative store 
is simply this—A certain number of labouring 
men combine, subscribe their capital, purchase a 
certain amount of provisions, retail them at the 
ordinary price, and then divide the profits of the 
transaction. This simple method of trading secures 
these three great advantages to the labouring 
classes—they purchase unadulterated articles ; they 
obtain the profits which are to be derived from the 
sale of those articles ; and they also have provided 
an eligible investment for their capital. These 
three advantages are so great that it is no wonder 
these co-operative stores have rapidly extended. 





Our noble President told us the other night that | { 
'ments and rational diversions in the widest 


one of those stores which was established by forty 
workin 
themselves £28, has now grown into a great 
establishment at Rochdale, which, even in the 
midst of the distress which now afflicts Lancashire, 
is doing business at the rate of £2000 a week. 
And a great advantage of this plan is, that it 
seems to succeed equally well, whether it is tried 
upon a large or upon a small scale. I have read 
the balance-sheets of numerous societies of co- 
operative stores established in agricultural villages ; 
and there they seem to succeed as well as when 
established in a large town, and seem to bring 
quite as great advantages to the labouring classes. 
But, of course, there is a higher and more im- 

rtant form of co-operation. It is when labour- 
ing men subscribe their capital together and join 
to carry on some trade or manufacture on their 
own account. ‘This is being done on the Continent 
with greater success than has been the result in 
England; but, even in England, in numerous 
instances where it has been tried, it has achieved 
most wonderful successes. But I must candidly 
tell you that, in some instances where it has been 
tried, it has failed; and simply from this reason—it 
is not a necessary failure, but there is always this 


men in 1844, subscribing only amongst 





difficulty arising—when you have begun trading | 


you say, “ How should the profits be divided ?” 
That is a rock upon which societies too often split ; 


but, if you can make up your minds to make an > 
| suppressed ; and the Reformation was promoted 


equitable arrangement which is satisfactory to all, 
I believe that the whole principle upon which 
these co-operative societies work is thoroughly 
sound, nd that they must succeed. 


submit to many inevitable hardships and disadvan- 
tages inseparable from his lot; but in his own 
sphere he is, or ought to be, as free to do with his 
own as the richest of his neighbours. Much evil 
arises, and injustice is perpetrated, by -unduly 
intruding upon him, either by restraint or even 
with advice. If we wish the poor man to respect 
himself, let us treat him with the respect that is 
always due from one fellow-creature to another. 
We have no reason to despair of seeing improved 
habits of temperance among the poor, when we 
remember how great a change in that respect has 
been gradually effected in the habits of the rich 
even in our own day, and without any compulsion. 
The best way of weaning the poor man from intem- 
perance is by counter-agents—by education; by 
good food and by good cookery ; by good ventila- 
tion ; by the establishment of well-regulated clubs 
and institutions, to be conducted by the working 
men themselves; by free access to parks and 
public places; by exhibitions and museums ; 
by good available libraries; and by entertain- 


as well as the best sense of the word. And here 
upon this point I would venture very humbly to 
submit a plea for the poor man of a kind that 1s, 
perhaps, rather unusual in discussions of this 
sort; and that is that he should have a certain 
modicum of the year to himself—that he should 
have an occasional allowance of a certain amount 
of mere amusement. Useful knowledge is often a 
very good relaxation from physical labour. Enter- 
taining knowledge may be still more freely resorted 
to. But what I want now and then is entertain- 
ment without any knowledge at all—at least with- 
out any scientific knowledge, and knowledge but 
that of human nature—entertainment, in short, by 
itself, in its simplest and broadest form. A sense 
of the ludicrous, the faculty of laughter, is an essen- 
tial, and, as I think, most useful part of our 
nature. Laughter is essentially a social, a sym- 
pathetic and a contagious power. Some nations, 
particularly the Orientals, are said never to laugh; 
but all European nations have been great laughers, 
and the ludicrous has played an important part 
even in their very history. By means of laughter 
absolute monarchs have been controlled upon their 
thrones, demagogues have been checked in their 
career, and even Demos himself has been made to 
laugh at his own follies till he was almost shamed 
into good sense. Quackeries, hypocrisies, and 
affectations of all kinds have been exposed and 





by the united efforts of reason and ridicule. The 


' Scottish nation have never been behind their 


Mr. Chadwick on the State of the Cotton Dis- | 


tricts.—With respect to the state of education, he 
thought he should see, on looking more widely 
over the facts, that, even now, though much im- 
proved by the act to which he alluded, it was one 
of the lowest in the country. He said so from 
the best test they had of the educational condition 
of a people—viz., the proportion of marks in sign- 
ing the marriage registry. This proportion showed 
a progress of some half per cent.; and it would 
thus require some thirty, forty, or fifty years, at 
the present rate of progression, before the popula- 
tion of that country was properly educated. If 
Mr. Potter looked at other statistics, he thought 
he would also qualify his remarks as to the mate- 
rial advances of the population. Much had cer- 
tainly been done by some manufacturers; but, 
since Dr. Lyon Playfair made his report on the 
hes em condition of the population, little progress 
had been made, as had been shown by the death- 
rate. In respect of moral condition, he thought, 
if he looked at the proportion of crimes of passion 
and violence, he should not find that the moral 
advance had been so great as everybody would 
wish it to be. As a test of the effects of over- 
crowded and badly-ventilated workshops, it might 
be noticed that, among the work-people at present 
out of employment, the death-rate had decreased 
25 per cent. 

Lord Neaves’s Plea for Laughter.—While it is 
the right and duty of society both to punish 
crime and to prevent the violation of public 
decency and good order, the attempt to carry 
compulsion into the private lives of men is not a 
legitimate or useful exercise of power. To make 
men good by Act of Parliament scems a very 
hopeless business. One great evil which arises 
from too much meddling in matters of private 
conduct is that such legislation has constantly the 
appearance, and has often the reality, of a crusade 
— the poorer classes. The rich man can 

ways evade or shelter himself from such restric- 
tions, and it is those of a lower grade on whom 
they practically fall. This is a mischievous result 
in more ways than one. The poor man must 


neighbours in their appreciation of this element, 
or in the power even of making or of enjoying 
mirth. Our old songs and ballads, and the best 


_of our native writers—Dunbar, Lyndsay, Burns, 


| 


and Scott—all prove the irrepressible tendency of 


our countrymen in this direction; and I con- 








sider it as an important counterpoise to some of 
those opposite qualities of sternness and severity 
for which we are equally remarkable. Indeed, it 
is probable that the grave and mirthful faculties 
are best developed when they co-exist in the same 
character, and were intended by the Creator to 
be brought into companionship. Spain, the 
gravest country in Europe, has produced the 
great masterpiece of ludicrous writing—a never- 
failing treasure of genial and innocent merriment ; 
and in our own Shakespeare it is difficult to say 
which of the two powers preponderate—the 
comic or the tragic. I am humbly of opinion that 
this resource is not sufficiently used in promoting 
the recreation of the humbler classes ; and I think 
the omission is much to be lamented, as tending 
to leave unemployed a powerful engine for pro- 
moting social and kindly feelings. There are 
men among us on both sides of the Tweed who 
have the highest and justest reputation as orators, 
preachers, and divines, who, if they put forth 
their mirth-making powers, could make their 
audiences as weak with laughter as Samson was 
when shorn of his locks. I do not ask these men 
to exhibit much in this way personally, for that 
might give offence to the weaker brethren ; but I 
ask them to join in vindicating the usefulness and 
nobleness of this province of the mind—to concur 
in bearing testimony that the sense of the ludi- 
crous and the sense of the pathetic have their 
sources not far from each otter—in the very highest 
parts of our nature; and on this ground to en- 
deavour to procure for the poor and wearied, for 
the thoughtless, and even for the erring, an occa- 
sional enjoyment of this special kind. If the 
theatre cannot be made to coincide with their 
views of morality, there are substitutes for it that 
may be easily found. 

Miss Nightingale on the Disappearance of Native 
Races in contact with Civilization—There is a 
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strong presumption that, if aboriginal races were 
left undisturbed in their own country to follow 
their own customs, and even their vices, they 
would continue to exist as they had hitherto done, 
in a slowly increasing or stationary condition. 
But there is no reason to doubt the evidence con- 
tained in these papers, that certain races required 
very little disturbance in their primeval habits to 
pass into a state of decline. The great question at 
issue is—how is this to be arrested? The facts 
appear to point to such remedial measures as the 
following :—1. That provision of land should be 
made for the exclusive use of the existing tribes. 
But this by itself would be simply preserving their 
barbarism for the sake of preserving their lives. 
And the question naturally occurs whether 
Moravian settlements, or others conducted on 
entirely different principles, under whatever 
Christian denomination, might be introduced for 
the purpose of wisely and gradually winning the 
people to higher and better habits. 2. A good 
government, which really understood its responsi- 
bilities, would put down with any force requisite 
that most accursed of all British habits, the sale 


_ of intoxicating drinks to those who never knew 


them before. On the heads of these traffickers 
rests the blood of thousands of their fellow-men. 
3. Although a large proportion of children have 
died while under school instruction, there is no 
proof that education, if properly conducted, tends 
to extinguish races. And it is possible that, by 
educating outcast native children, these tribes, 
with whatever mental constitution endowed, may 
be spared to contribute their quota to human 
knowledge and advancement. 4. The school 
diseases, however, indicate that education should 
be conducted in a very different manner from what 
is used in England. Physiology would teach us 
that it is not safe to take the child of uncivilized 
parents and to submit it all at once to the restraints 
of civilization. 

Professor Blackie on Scottish Middle-Class Edu- 
cation.—The great point brought out in these 
papers was that Scotiand had neglected her middle 
schools—that series of schools which were enjoined 
by John Knox in that Book of Discipline which 
Scotchmen swore by, but did not practise. It was 
there laid down that they should have these middle 


_ schools as a necessary stepping-stone from the 


parish school to the University; yet Scotchmen 
had so far degenerated—Dr. Candlish and the 
whole of them—that it was thought a great point 
of excellence that Scotch lads were able to jump 
from the parish-school to the college. Till that 
idea was given up they would have no proper uni- 
versity teaching. While we called ourselves an 
educated people, and were always talking about 
education, we had one building without a founda- 
tion and another without a superstructure. We 
had the parish schools—fair and respectable, if it 
were not for the squabbling of the churches—but, 
whenever we got above them, we began to blunder, 
by attempting to lump the universities and the 
middle schools together. They devolved on the 
professors the duty of grinding the youths who 
came up for the schools, which gave them much 
trouble, small honour, and little pay. 

Mr. Henry Fawcett on the Laws of War.—lIt 
had been assumed that everything that made war 
less terrible was liberal, humane, and philanthropic. 
He, however, thought war was made as humane as 
possible when it became as greatly destructive of 
property as possible, and as little as possible 
destructive of life. It seemed to him that the 
whole tendency of the present international law 
was in a wrong direction, and that the protecting 
of private property and the abolishing of blockades, 
instead of being liberal or humane, or philan- 
thropic, would only tend to increase war, because 
it would make war a much less serious event, and 
because in these circumstances people would not 
suffer so much as when private property, both by 
land and sea, was destroyed. 

Here is certainly matter enough for comment, 
if there were room left. For the present we 
must let the extracts themselves suffice. 
Without danger, however, of seeming to un- 
derrate the other extracts we have made, or 
the topics to which they refer, or to underrate 
the many other memorabilia of the Congress 
of which we had taken note, but which we 
have been obliged to pass by, we may call 
particular attention to the extracts above 
given which bear the names of Lord Neaves 
and Mr. Henry Fawcett attached to them. 
The portion of Lord Neaves’s address which 
we have extracted deserves thus to be 
specially mentioned, if for no other reason 
than on account of its hearty singularity. 
What he said has perhaps been substantially 
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said in other shapes before, and the discus- 
sion might not end quite at that stage of 
remove from common popular opinion to 
which Lord Neaves found it sufficient to con- 
duct it; but there was a certain bravery, and 
proof of a certain richness of mind, capable of 
going beyond the formal and the cut-and-dry 
on any subject, in the introduction by the 
Scottish judge of such a train of suggestions 
in his presidential address in the department 
assigned to discussions on the reformation 
and punishment of criminals. Lord Neaves 
has made a hit. 
Mr. Fawcett’s appearances at the Congress 
claim a word of peculiar notice. Itis gratify- 
ing to observe, respecting this able thinker 
and writer on subjects of political economy— 
whose happy perseverance in the public use 
of his powers, in spite of the great calamity 
of blindness under which he labours, may 
almost be considered a notable fact of the 
day—that he goes nowhere without making 
a fresh mark, and favourably impressing new 
audiences. At the recent British Associa- 
tion Mr. Fawcett was one of the principal 
speakers; and at the Social Science Congress, 
where he spoke often, he is said almost to 
have divided plaudits with Lord Brougham. 
He spoke on points about which much differ- 
ence exists, and we are not here concerned 
with the views he advocated ; but it is worth 
noting that he spoke fearlessly, even when he 
took what might be thought the unpopular 
side, and that his very fearlessness seemed to 


be hiked, 
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THE RHIND PAPYRI. 


Facsimiles of Two Papyri, found in a Tomb at 
Thebes. With a Translation by Samuel Birch, 
LL.D., F.S.A., and an Account of their Dis- 
covery by A. Henry Rhind, Esq., F.S.A. 
(Longman & Co.) 

ie handsome work is the legacy of an 

enthusiastic explorer of antiquity who 
is now no more. Mr. Rhind died on his 

way back from Egypt, whither he made a 

second expedition last year, in the hope, 

perhaps, of dedicating the short remains of a 

doomed life to further discoveries. Owing 

to ill health and other circumstances, he was 
not able to effect much. The results of his 
previous explorations were given in detail 
in a volume published last year, and a sum- 
mary account of his discovery of the inter- 


lighting upon anything valuable are ex- 
ecedingly small. But Mr. Rhind had made 
up his mind to succeed ; and, by the judicious 


selection of a spot with difficulty accessible, 


On other grounds it is that | 








esting tomb which yielded the two papyri, | 


here accurately reproduced, is prefixed to the 
work before us. ‘The papyri themselves, 
together with many other antiquities which 
Mr. Rhind had collected, are now in the 
Royal Museum at Edinburgh, to which he 
nobly presented them, ‘‘in the belief,’’ to use 
his own words, ‘that objects of this kind 
are best deposited in a public collection, the 
property of the government, where their 
presence is more likely to be useful, and 
security against loss or dispersion is insured.” 
This example of enlightened liberality is one 
in every way commendable ; but we consider 
the publication in facsimile of these two 
ancient documents as a precedent still more 
worthy of being held up for the imitation of 
collectors of antiquities. Various manu- 
scripts, containing records of the past more or 
less valuable, are lying useless in the hands 
of careless or jealous possessors, in danger of 
oblivion and destruction, and with difficulty 
available for purposes of science. 

The vast burial-ground in the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes has been for ages a mine of 
wealth to the inhabitants of the villages 


which now occupy the site of the ancient | 


city. During the last fifty years, however, 
the stimulus given to exploration by the 





demands of European collectors has been so | 


great that to find an untouched tomb is a 
matter of rare occurrence. At Gournah we 
are told that for forty-five years the process 
of grubbing has gone on with as much 
regularity as that of our own coal-mines, 
with no single day’s intermission. The 
chances, therefore, of a casual explorer 





and a resolute determination to carry his 
experiment to the furthest point, he arrived 
at the much-wished for result. He had the 
gratification of entering a tomb which was in 
precisely the same condition in which it was 
left about 1870 years ago, when the last in- 
terments in it took place. The rocky cavity 
had, indeed, been made in much earlier times, 
and had perhaps originally accommodated 
some Egyptian who flourished more than 3000 
years ago. But it had been appropriated by 
a family whose head died in the reign of 
Augustus Caxsar—a man who, it is likely 
enough, witnessed the festive doings of Antony 
and Cleopatra, and who must have taken an 
interest in the news of the battle of Actium ; 
aman who may have gossiped at his dinner- 
table about King Herod, and his goings on 
at Jerusalem, and the great temple which he 
was building there. The mummy of this 
individual, who was a person of wealth and 


' held several important offices at Thebes, was 
{ . . 
found in a granite sarcophagus, at the head 


of which lay the body of a dog, his favourite 
animal, no doubt. Not far off lay his wife; 
and other mummies, including two young 
children, were also found. No expense had 
been spared upon the embalmment of these 
bodies. Each of the two principal mummies 
had attached to it, on the left side, a roll of 
papyrus, containing a copy of the sacred 
psalm or service for the dead, the possession 
of which was thought to facilitate the pro- 
gress of the departed spirit through the dark 
ways of the under-world, and to ensure its 
future junction withthe body. These papyri 
likewise contained, what is not found in those 
of earlier times, the exact dates of the births 
and deaths of the persons they accompanied, 
determined by reference to the years of the 
monarchs reigning at the time. It is thus 
that we find that these two persons—husband 
and wife—both died in the twenty-first year 


of the reign of Augustus Cwwsar, the one aged | 


fifty-nine and the other fifty-four years. 








| ideas; and it is impossible not to be reminded 


of the parallel phenomenon in the Church 
Catholic—the worship of the Virgin Mother 
superseding more or less that of her Son. 
One remarkable peculiarity belongs to these 
papyri which greatly increases their philo- 
logical value. Each contains two texts—the 
upper being in the Hieratic or ancient 
cursive hand, the lower in the so-called 
Demotic or later cursive form of hierogly- 
phical writing, which was introduced about 
six centuries B.C., when contact with foreign 
nations had so far affected Egyptian minds 
as to make them feel the desirableness of a 
method of writing, for business purposes, not 
quite so cumbrous as their old cursive hand. 
They could not bring themselves to adopt at 
once from Persepolis or Sidon a ready-made 
alphabet ; but they contented themselves with 
making a sort of reform of their own, pro- 


ducing thereby one of the most difficult 





The text gives some curious details of the | 


process of embalinment. 
Sebauf, the occupant of the granite sarco- 
phagus, was, amongst other things, ‘‘ boiled 
in 206 jars of salt,” a treatment more cal- 
culated to ensure his remains against the 
depredations of moths and worms than the 
possession of the Hermetic book and the 
numerous amulets which were rolled up 
amongst the wrappages, and which were 
supposed to have this virtue. Bitumen and 
frankincense from Arabia are also mentioned 
as being extensively used. ‘The complete 
time of embalmment occupied seventy days 
in the period to which these mummies belong. 
The lady Taani did not, however, live to 
complete all the ceremonials of mourning 
for her husband. She lamented him forty- 
eight days, and then herself followed him to 
the tomb. ‘These papyri do not add much to 


It seems that | 


'scrawls that humanity has ever used to 


express its thoughts. It answered its pur- 
pose, however, and superseded the handsomer 
and more intelligible text of purer ages. It 
must even have appeared to the Egyptian 
of the Augustan era more legible than the 
well-characterized Mieratic, of which it is the 
debased offspring—otherwise to what purpose 
the transcriptions which are found in these 
papyri’ The language, it is true, as well as 
the writing, may, in some slight degree, be 
modernized in the Demotic copy. It may, 
perhaps, be wondered for whose reading these 
copies could have been intended. No doubt 
the books were meant for the use of the 
deceased persons themselves, who at some 
period of their transmigrations might find 
it convenient to refresh their memories as to 
the topography of the under-world, and the 
names of the various keepers of the gates 
through which they had to pass before being 
finally united to the source of light. It was, 
therefore, natural that the pious care of 
surviving friends should provide the dead 
with copies of the ritual such as they could 
easily read. 

The longer of these papyri comprises eleven 
pages, the shorter nine. At the top are the 
usual somewhat grotesque vignettes, illus- 
trating the passage of the departed spirit 
through the regions of Hades, and its recep- 
tion by the beings who inhabited these places. 
The sacred book which is contained in the 
text is not ‘‘ The Book of the Dead” used in 
the most ancient times, but a shorter compo- 


_ sition, entitled the ‘‘BookofTransmigrations,” 


or, as some translate it, the ‘‘ Book of Sighs,”’ 
which became popular in the later period of 
Egyptian history. It professes to contain the 
funeral oration of Isis over the body of Osiris. 
Copies of this work are not uncommon in the 


/museums of Europe, and Dr. Brugsch pub- 


lished one with a Latin commentary and 
translation in 1851. In the introduction to 
the work before us Dr. Birch gives a learned 
account of the general nature and contents of 


| this book, and he has also furnished a transla- 
_ tion of the whole of the text of the two papyri, 


our previous knowledge of the ideas of the | 


Egyptians as to the state of departed spirits ; 
but they illustrate some remarkable points. 
First, they prove that the religious system of 
Egypt at this late period was substantially 
identical with that which is known to have 
existed in the earliest times of which we have 
record. The alterations are slight and imma- 
terial. One modification deservesto be noticed. 
Up to the time of the Ptolemies, Osiris alone 

ras looked upon as the representative of 


which vary considerably from each other, 
and also from other copies of the ‘‘ Book of 
Transmigrations.” Dr. Birch’s explanatory 
remarks will be found of great value to those 
who are engaged in the pursuit of Egyptian 
antiquities, and they have the advantage of 
being illustrated by the new hieroglyphical 


_ types which have been cast for Messrs. Long- 


time. 


humanity, with whom every soul, whether | 
_ by all interested in Egyptology, the only 


of male or female, became united and identi- 
fied in death, so that in the funeral books the 
name of the deceased person, wherever men- 
tioned, is cestmeatalt 


y the preenomen Osiris. | 


It was not until Egypt had become a Greek | 


rovince that any alteration of this view was 
introduced. At this time we find the name 


of Athor, a female deity, began to be used as | 
_volume also contains plates of antiquities 


the title of departed females; and it is so 
applied in the second of the Rhind papyri. 
What may have led to this innovation we do 
not precisely know; we see in it, however, 
the first indication of a tendency in the Egyp- 
tian faith to dissolve and make way for new 
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man, and which are here used for the first 
With regard to these types, the acqui- 
sition of which by the house of Longman 
must be looked upon with great satisfaction 


remark we have to make is that some of the 
figures are too minute and out of proportion 
with the rest, which gives an awkward look 
to certain words, as though two different 
founts had been employed. Weshould think 
that this defect might be remedied. 

Besides the facsimiles of the papyri, this 


found by Mr. Rhind in the sepulchre. 
Amongst other things is an ornamental 
canopy used in carrying the body to the 
tomb, gaily ornamented and coloured, and 
offering a remarkable contrast to the sombre 
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hearse of our undertakers. Another orna- 
ment is a gilded wreath, which crowned the 
brow of one of the mummies. A drawing 
of a mummy partially unrolled shows the 
mode of arranging the amulets or magic 
figures, which were thought to preserve and 
comfort the different parts of the body on 
which they were placed. There is also a 
view of the Theban necropolis, and a section 
and plan of the tomb as found when first 
opened by its discoverer. In the last plate 
are the representations of fourteen little 
wooden tickets, and one of white stone, 
which were found by Mr. Rhind amongst 
the dust and rubbish of a ransacked tomb in 
the close vicinity of that which he opened. 
These tickets are pierced at the top, and they 
were originally attached to something by a 
sige of string—one of them still retains a 
vit of ribbon used for this purpose. ‘They 
all bear inscriptions which reveal the 
use to which they were once applied. 
These inscriptions are proper names— 
the names of princesses of the family of 
Tothmes ITI. ; and there can be little doubt 
that this tomb was their burial-place, 
and that these tickets were affixed to their 
mummies for the purpose of identification. 
We observe that the same name occurs on 
more than one ticket. Probably several of 
these princesses died in infancy, and the name 
of a deceased child may have been given to 
one born after. The tomb had been ori- 
ginally closed up in the reign of Amenophis 
III., the successor of the great Tothmes, and 
the door was found sealed with his seal. An 
entrance, however, had been made another 
way, and the bodies rifled. 








TARA: A MAHRATTA TALE. 


Tara: a Mahratta Tale. By Captain Meadows 
Taylor, Author of “The Confessions of a Thug,” 
&e. Three Volumes. (Blackwood.) 


EYOND question, much higher qualities 
are displayed in ‘‘ Tara” than it is at all 
usual to encounter in works of fiction. It is, 
we fear, equally indisputable that the book is 
not likely to meet with half the success fre- 
quently obtained by novels of far inferior 
merit, simply because these supply the public 
with »>what it wants, while ‘‘'Tara”’ proffers 
what it does not want. It requires very 
extraordinary power to compel people to 
take an interest in conditions of existence 


totally alien from their own experience, and | “hi 
' datory chieftain and his rough retainers, the 


. . } ; ‘ ‘ 7¢ . q ‘ ; + . 
To enter cordially into so novel a | plotting statesman, the astrologer, so familiar 
'in Scott’s pages, all encounter us again 


against which they are probably prejudiced 
already. 
sphere demands a degree of imagination 
rarely vouchsafed to readers of this genera- 
tion, whose chief criterion of a novyelist’s 
merit is the fidelity with which he reproduces 
the scenes and characters in daily contiguity 
with themselves. It would no doubt be 
possible to commend an Oriental fiction to 
the sympathies of an extensive circle by 
seizing, with extraordinary force of grasp, 
upon the simplest elements of feeling com- 
mon to all members of the human race, or by 
employing the native environment merely 
as a background for the more vivid present- 
ment of European actors. Captain Taylor 
has scarcely sufficient power for the former 
alternative ; or, rather, his strength does not 
so much consist in the delineation of feeling 
as in glowing and vigorous descriptions of 
local circumstances. Anglo-Indian society, 
on the other hand, seems a ground chiefly 
eligible for the satirist, and, therefore, little 
calculated to fix the preference of so earnest 
a writer, or call forth the store of informa- 
tion of which, notwithstanding the form 
selected, his works are the richly-laden 
vehicle. We cannot conscientiously recom- 
mend these volumes to the circulating- 
library ; the ware is good of its kind, but 
ill adapted for that market. But whoever 
cares to add to his stock of information 
respecting India, or to retrace, as in a pic- 
ture, scenes formerly familiar, or to heighten 
and correct the representation his fancy has 
already delineated, or who delights to recog- 
nise the substantial identity of ee nature 
among all its external and accidental dis- 
tinctions, may be safely referred to Captain 








Taylor as a thoughtful writer, accurate in 
his representations of character, and en- 
dowed with no inconsiderable power in the 
description of objects with which he has 
been made acquainted by a lengthened 
experience. 

As a work of art, ‘‘ Tara” is modelled upon 
the precedent set by that nowadays some- 
what unfashionable writer, Sir Walter Scott. 
Like most of the Waverley novels, it is a 
historical romance, with which the fortunes 
of a private family are interwoven, and, as in 
those works again, the historical part is by 
far the most brilliant and interesting. ‘Tara 
is the heroine; and the underplot turns on 
her persecution by a Brahman named Moro 
Trimmul, whose confidential connexion with 
the Mahratta insurgent Sivaji imparts a 
political complexion to the greater portion of 
the narrative. The period of action is one of 
the most interesting in Indian history; and 
the author’s long acquaintance with Hindoo 
society, and the politics of native courts, 
enables him to paint it with great vividness. 
There is something very noble and touching 
in the position of the young monarch of 
Beejapoor, Adil Shah, called in youth to 
govern a kingdom exposed to foreign assaults, 
and undermined by domestic treachery, but 
comforting himself in all his difficulties with 
a mournful, gentle firmness, which reminds 
us of a not uncommon phase of the chivalric 
character in medieval Europe. Pahar Singh, 
the freebooter, is also most forcibly drawn, 
and, local conditions apart, might easily have 
served Sir Walter Scott for the model of a 
free-lance or moss-trooper. Indeed, nothing 
in the book is so remarkable as the medieval 
European complexion of the state of society 
described—in which, perhaps, we might re- 
cognise our own condition at this day, if the 
feudal system had not been shattered by the 
diffusion of knowledge, consequent upon the 
invention of printing. When it is remem- 
bered that the Hindoos are ethnologically the 
same as ourselves, it will not appear surpris- 
ing to find similar tendencies existing in both 
sections of the race. In the stiff demarca- 
tions of rank, characteristic of the Middle 
Ages, we may perceive an incipient system of 
caste, which might easily have become fully 
developed but for causes which it would, on 
the present occasion, take us too far out of 
our way to analyse. In the mimic details of 
life the resemblance is frequently startling. 
The clergy, the Virgin and saints, the pre- 


in Captain Taylor’s. Take, for example, 
this picture of a castle and its dependent 
village :— 

As at the banian tree, when Lukshmun was 
guide, and the Lalla had ridden up the rising 
ground, the sun had shone out brightly with 
a broad gleam through its giant tranks and 
branches, and over the villages and cornefields 
beyond ; so about the same time the light, glit- 
tering through the watery particles which filled 
the air, spread over a rich landscape, as viewed 
from a height above the pretty village of Itga, 
whence, by a rough stony path, a company of 
horsemen ,were now proceeding to the village 
itself. 

There might have been twenty-five to thirty 
men, from the youth yet unbearded to the griz- 
zled trooper, whose swarthy sunburnt face, and 
large whiskers and mustaches touched with 
grey, wiry frame, and easy lounging seat on his 
saddle—as he balanced his heavy Mahratta spear 
across his shoulders—showed the years of ser- 
vice he had done. There was no richness of 
costume among the party ; on the contrary, the 
dresses were worn and weather-stained, and of a 
motley character. Some wore thickly-quilted 
white or chintz doublets, strong enough to turn 
a sword-cut; or ordinary white cotton clothes, 
with back and breast pieces of thick padded cloth, 
or light shirts of chain-mail, with a piece of the 
same, or twisted wire, folded into their turbans ,; 
and a few wore steel morions, with turbans tied 
round them, and steel gauntlets which reached 
to the elbows, inlaid with gold and silver in deli- 
cate arabesque patterns. 

The caparisons of their horses were as shabby 
as the dresses; but some had once been hand- 
some, with embroidered reins and cruppers, and 
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gay muslin martingals. All were now, however, 
soiled by the wet and mud of the day. It was 
clear that this party had ridden far, and the 
horses, though excellent and in high condition, 
were, from their drooping crests and sluggish 
action, evidently weary. Four of the men had 
been wounded in some skirmish, for it was with 
difficulty they sat their horses : and the bandages 
about them, covered with blood, showed the 
wounds to have been severe. But the sight of 
the village appeared to have revived the party : 
the horses were neighing and tossing their heads, 
and the men, shifting their places in the saddles, 
pointed eagerly to it, or, brandishing their spears, 
shouted one to another, cheering up the wounded 
men. 

Among these horsemen, as also over the valley 
below, the sun’s gleams shone brightly, casting 
long irregular shadows over the ground as they 
moved, and, glinting from spear-head, morion, 
and steel armour as the men swayed in their 
saddles, lighted up faces of varied character, all 
now joyous, but wearing an expression of habitual 
recklessness and lawless excitement. 

Below them, at less than half a mile’s distance, 
was the village itself. In the centre of it, or 
rather more to the right hand, was a high square 
castle, with round bastions at the corners, having 
loopholed parapets, which, where it had not been 
wetted by the rain, was of a warm grey, the 
colour of the mud or clay of which it had been 
built. It was in perfect repair, and the close 
smooth plastering of the walls and parapets 
showed that the weather was not allowed to in- 
jure it. 

Inside the castle walls were the white terraced 
roofs of a dwelling-house, and in the bastions in 
the east and north corners several windows and 
other perforations in the curtain walls, which 
showed that rooms were connected with them ; 
but it was clear, from the height of the parapets 
above the ground, which might be sixty feet, 
that most of the inside must be a solid mass of 
earth, as indeed it was as far as the courtyard, 
around which were the houses already noticed. 
On one high bastion, in which several small can- 
non were placed, was a flag-staff, and a large 
white flag, bordered with green, which floated 
out lazily upon the evening breeze, showing the 
device—a figure cut out in red cloth and sewn 
upon the white—of the monkey god Hunooman, 
who might be supposed to be, as he was, the 
tutelary divinity of the castle. 

To protect the gateway there was a double 
outwork, with several narrow traverses and large 
flanking bastions, but otherwise no additional 
defence to the castle walls, which were quite in- 
accessible. Around their foot, separated only by 
an open courtyard, surrounded by a low wall 
with bastions at intervals, were the terraced 
houses of the place, thickly placed together, and 
filling up the space between the outer wall of the 
village and the castle itself. There was no doubt 
that the community living there was thriving, 
and better protected than those of the more open 
villages of the country. The houses, too, were of 
a superior and more substantial character, and 
gave assurance of habitual safety and wealth. 

Outside all ran a high wall, also of mud, with 
large round bastions at intervals, loopholed and 
mounted with jinjalls, and other wall-pieces, with 
two large gates, each defended by an outer work 
and traverse, and heavy bastions on each side ; 
and there were several smaller wickets or pos- 
terns, each with a parapet wall before, and a 
tower beside it. The whole formed avery strong 
position, impregnable against any attack by 
marauding horse; and, even in the event of a 
siege by a better organized force, it could have 
held out stoutly. 


Or take this, describing the fidelity of a feudal 
o> yam and the rugged affection of his 
chief :— 


Pahar Singh turned to the right into a small 
court-yard, in an open verandali of which several 
rough-looking men were sitting beside a body 
laid on the ground, and partly covered with a 
bloody sheet. They rose as the chief advanced, 
and saluted him. 

“How is he now Nursinga?” asked Pahar 
Singh; “will he live? Rama,” he continued, 
bending over the man, whose eyes were evidently 
glazing fast, “Rama, dost thon know me—the 
master ?” 

The man*looked vacantly around, hearing the 
words, smiled, and felt about with his hands, as 
if to clutch what it was denied him to see, 
Suddenly, and as the chief put his own hand 
into that which sought it, the dying eyes bright 
ened, and met those of his master in a scared, 
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wild gaze at first, but one which softened tenderly 


into a look of rapt affection. He tried to speak, 
but it was hopeless ; to raise himself by drawing 
his master’s hand to him, and clasping that he 
had in both his own—but in vain. ‘The lips 


moved, and Pahar Singh bent his head down to — 
listen. The bystanders could hear nothing ; but | 
Pahar Singh said in his ear loudly, “ Yes, it shall | 


all be done—all; fear not.” 

It was enough. 
lingered a while if he had not been excited ; but 
the old chief’s words had suddenly rallied the 
flickering lamp of life. It had sparkled for a 
moment, and fell back, dull and smouldering, 
into the socket; the eyes again glazed, and the 
clasped hands relaxed their grasp, tried once 
more to recover it, failed, and fell powerless 
beside him, and the rugged bronzed features 
were fast growing into the strange majesty of 
Death. 

“Tt is no use staying,” said the chief, drawing 
away his hand to brush the tears from his 
eyes, “he will not know me again. Come, 
Meah; I, too, am growing a fool. See to him, 
all of you. If his brother come, well and good ; 
if not, bury him decently, and not with the 
rest.” 

‘“‘Have you any retainer who is loved and 
trusted as you would trust a faithfal hound?” 
asked Pahar Singh, suddenly turning round as 
they were walking out of the eourt. “Ah! I 
forget, dogs are impure to you Mussulmans,” he 
continued ; “forgive me.” . 

“ Nay, no forgiveness is needed,” replied Fazil. 
“ Yes, I have one as true and faithful to me as 
that poor fellow was to you.” 

“What is he?” asked the chief, abruptly— 
* Mussulman or Hindu ?” 

* Hindn,” replied Favil; ‘a Mahratta.” 

“ A Mahratta,” cried the chief; “one of the 
enemies of your race? I marvel, and yet am 


glad. Yes, be true to him and he will never 
deceive you; he will give his life for you. Only 
be true, as I have been to mine. Two in a 


month,” he muttered to himself; “one there, 
one here; my best and truest. What matter, 
Meah ?” he continued aloud; “sooner or later 
the message reaches us all. Mine might have 
come last night; yet I am here.” 

Was this the old Jogi of the temple of Beeja- 
poor? the sordid lover of gold, the pitiless robber 
and murderer ? <A strange contradiction in 
character as in acts; and now, sobbing as 
he walked out into the street, Fazil could 


see that ,tears were wet on his cheek, and | 
glistened on the grizzled mustache where they | 


had fallen, 
** He was shot here,” said the chief, pausing at 


the gate, “ while breaking it in with his axe, and | 


the shot came from that loophole. When I got 
in, the man who fired it died with a blow where 
he sat; so thou wert avenged, my poor hound. 
But what use is it, Meah, now my slave is gone ? 
Come; you have already seen enough of this 
misery, and what is below there is worse. Will 
you go on?” 


‘*Tara”’ is a book of higher aim and more 
substantial value than a mere novel. Any 


one, directly or indiyectly connected with | 


India, would be the better for reading it. 
‘The points of contrast between the English 
and the Hindoo mind, and the social system 
of the two countries, are so numerous and 
salient, that they are apt to concentrate 
attention upon themselves, to the disregard 
of the deeper unity which underlies them all. 
Nearly all the errors which interfere with the 
due administration of India may be traced to 
the prejudices of the ruling nation, which 
may be best removed by an exposure of the 
ignorance in which they originate. An Ene- 
lishman, aware of the ethnological affinities of 
the Hindoo race, and able to estimate the de- 
gree in which much that appears strange or 
obnoxious is but the necessary result of exter- 
nal circumstances, would not be guilty of the 
disdainful tyranny which renders him odious 
to the natives and ridiculous in the eyes of his 
better-informed countrymen. Such informa- 
tion should be made an indispensable part of 
the training of every civil or military official, 
since we cannot rely on finding a deficiency 
of it compensated by the humane spirit and 
comprehensive views of the author of “Tara.” 
The tender and sympathetic spirit in which 
the details of Hindoo life are reproduced does 
honour to the writer’s heart, and should be 
a. sure passport to the good-will of his 
readers, 


Perhaps the man might have | 


M. ESQUIROS ON ENGLISH CUSTOMS. 

The English at Home. By Alphonse Esquiros. 
‘Translated by Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 


HIS isa collection of essays, by a well- 
known hand, reprinted from the Revue 

des Deux Mondes. Many of our readers will 
have. met with them already in that well- 
known periodical. Those who do not know 
them will find it well worth their while to 
get sight of them—in the original if possible; 
but, if the Revue is not within their reach, 
then in the present translation. We are 
always glad to see titled persons taking their 
place in the great profession of literature, 
which should include in its ranks, as our 
volunteers do in theirs, men of every station. 
But baronets must expect no more considera- 
tion from the literary drill-serjeant than they 
would meet with in the ranks of a crack 
corps if they were slovenly in their work ; 
and, though on the whole the present trans- 
lation is up to the average mark, it abounds 
in I’rench idioms and expressions, and there 
is slipshod work in it which ought not to be 
passed unnoticed. Jor instance, in the de- 
scription of the room in Berkeley Castle, in 
which Kdward Il. was murdered, we find, 
‘‘Tf places have a physiognomy, as people 
like to believe, this cold, dark, and miserable 
cell announces nothing veassuring at first 
sight.” The translator gives us also ‘the 
russet moan of the thickets,’’ in Leicestershire, 
and an ‘‘ insignificant country, diversified by 
the rain-drops of a heavy shower.” ‘This is 
not fair on M. Esquivos; but he must com- 
fort himself by the reflection that he is quite 
_as well used as most foreigners. We should 


not notice the fact but that Sir L. Wraxall | 


and should therefore be kept up to his 
work. 

But we can pardon some little carelessness 
_in the man who introduces us to so pleasant 
-a book as this. It must be allowed that, 
_whatever national vices and weaknesses we 
| English indulge in, vanity is not one of them. 
_ We are too proud, probably, to be vain. But, 
| whatever the reason, the fact stands. We 
}are not the least sensitive as to what 
foreigners may please to say of us. In 
_the time of the army of occupation, when 
| ** Les Anglais pour Rire”’ was brought out in 
| Paris, the theatres were crammed with Eng- 
lish officers, who, to the wonder and disgust 
of the Parisians, laughed till their sides 
ached. And this has always been, and is, 
_ our form of receiving caricatures of ourselves 
| by foreigners ; and caricatures more or less 
vicious or fabulous are, in good truth, all 
that we are accustomed to. No book is more 
_rare than one by a foreigner showing auy 
| real insight into, or sympathy with, us and 

our institutions. At the same time, we are 


| 
| ‘an translate very well when he pleases, 
| 
| 
| 


free to confess that the flavour of such 
'a book, when we do come across it, 
is a very grateful sensation; and M. 


Esquiros must accept our thanks for the | 


treat which he has provided for the British 
| palate. 

_ ‘The present volume, the third of a series, 
takes our Sports, our Banking System, and 


which department the author is strongest. 
| The first subject is the one which must try a 
foreigner most; but M. squiros has been at 
the pains really to study Englishmen at their 
sports, and has come to understand, and, in 
great measure, to sympathize with us. He 
begins with fox-hunting, and goes to the 
fountain-head for his facts and his experi- 
ence. He visited Badminton and Berkeley 
Castle, and hunted at Melton, and in a less 
celebrated sporting neighbourhvod, of which 
the name is not given. He made the acquaint- 
ance of feeders, whips, and earth-stoppers, 
and watched the dogs in the kennel as well 
as in the field. 
_ English sporting writer who appreciates the 
character of the fox-hound more thoroughly. 
The effect on hounds of high breeding of 
living together in large numbers is admirably 
touched. The esprit de corps of the fox- 
hound, and his sense of justice, are traits 
which would have escaped most strangers. 
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M. Esquiros, however, seems to have been 
staggered at hearing that an incorrigibly- 
undisciplined hound, whose influence is 
demoralizing the pack, is now and then led 
from the kennel, with a rope round his neck, 
and hanged. ‘Do you réally believe that 
the other dogs understand the motive of the 
sentence and the nature of the execution ?” 
he asked of the Badminton feeder. ‘‘ I do 
not doubt it,” that functionary replied ; but 
evidently without carrying conviction to M. 
Esquiros’s mind. 

There is a description of a day’s hunting 
which would not have disgraced Nimrod, 
though the actual run is only slightly 
sketched. M. LEsquiros tells with dry 
humour how he had hoped the fox would 
have taken them over an open country to the 
right ; but the beast, ‘‘ in its malice,” took to 
irregular ground, intersected by hedges and 


| ditches. 


| 








| sonality. 


| serves our attention. 


Any one unaccustomed to this exercise had a 
chance of breaking his neck every moment. For, 
tunately, a few lads, induced by a chance of gain- 
opened the gates that divided the fields, in order 
to let the rear-guard of awkward riders pass. I 
at once ranged myself, I confess it, among the 
latter. The horse my friend had lent me was, to 
listen to him, as gentle as a lamb; it may be so ; 
but it had too much the nature of the sheep of 
Panurge—for, seeing the others leap, it constantly 
wished to leap too. 


Fortunately for himself and us, M. Esquiros 
escaped all perils of the chase to write these 
capital chapters, in which he not only gives 
the history of fox-hunting, and its present 
aspect amongst us—showing how it is looked 
upon by the different classes and sections of 
English society, what it costs and how it 
works—but hits the philosophy of it ashappily 
as any native could ies done. 


* Action is necessary,” he sums up, “to the 
Anglo-Saxon race; and an amusement which 
heightens masculine qualities, such as the spirit of 
adventure and contempt of danger, defies all 
preaching, especially when it is based on the 
popular manners, on family traditions, and, to a 
certain extent, on the political organization of the 
country.” 


M. Esquiros is equally good upon cricket, 
which he derives from the Saxon word 
‘‘creag,” a stick bent at the end. LBorh at 
Farnham, amongst the hop-gardens, he 
maintains that it has always flourished most 
in the line of hop cultivation, and is insepar- 
able from beer. In speaking of our cricket 
clubs, he says :— 


This tendency of the English to form groups 
through the attractions of certain pleasures, de- 
In France men like to meet 
for the sake of meeting; the Englishman is per- 
haps less sociable; he requires an object, a com- 
munity of tastes, a peculiar tie, which draws him 
nearer his fellow-men. Does not this explain how 
a nation, founded in great measure on the principle 
of self, maintains itself so firm, compnct, and 
united, without calling on individuals to sacrifice 
any of their liberties ? The voluntary association in 
groups is the great counterpoise of british- per- 
The cricketer no longer regards himself 
as lost in a crowd, but as the member of a great 
family. 


our Railways; and it is not easy to say in | M. Esquiros believes he kas found what 


there is in cricket which responds so tho- 
roughly to the national character. 

In addition to a quick eye, calculation, agility, 
and courage, this game requires a great self-con- 
trol. It exercises the character and strength of 
mind, those truly British virtues; for the first 


_ quality of a good player is not to let himself be 


disturbed either by difficulties or success. 


The staunchest cricketer in the British 
dominions will recognise the truth of this. 
M. Esquiros believes that no foreigner has 
ever made a cricketer, and that the game 
‘* marks the limit of practical naturalization.” 
He adds, with a touch of his quiet humour, 
that, ‘‘as a means of diversion, it has been 


_ employed with considerable success in lunatic 


asylums,”—a fact not previously known 
to us. 

Running, boating, and boxing are each in 
turn treated historically and philosophically. 
M. Esquiros has a quick eye, and remarks 
such facts as the difference of the treatment 
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of professional runners and cricketers by 
their superiors. Foot-racing, he perceives, 
has been demoralized by betting; and its 
professors often sell a race, and so have lost 
character. He sees also the good side of 
boxing—that the code of rules, which reduce 
the danger of a fight to a minimum, and the 
custom of using no weapon but fists, are of 
great value to the nation. Atthe same time 
he protests against the brutality of fighting 
for money in cold blood, and draws the true 
distinction between boxing and the prize- 





ring. 

The chapters on gold,in which M. Esquiros 
takes us on board the emigrant ship and to 
the diggings, and follows the nugget home, 
and through the bullion office to the Mint, 
and so, at last, to the cellars of the Bank in 
the shape of the perfect gold coin, are full of 
information, given with a liveliness which 
only an accomplished Frenchman can reach. 
The same may be said of those on the Bank 
of England and the banking-system generally, 
which are full of little episodes and anecdotes 
of remarkable characters—such as Paterson, 
the founder of the Bank, which half made 
English commerce, and organiser of the 
Darien Company, which half ruined Scot- 
land; and Price, the king of forgers—and of 
remarkable notes, such as that which sixty 
years ago came to the hands of a Liverpool 
house with an endorsement on the back, ‘‘ If 
this note ever falls into the hands of John 
Dean, at Longhall, near Carlisle, he will 
know that his brother Andrew is a prisoner 
in Algiers,” and so was the means of releasing 
the said Andrew. The marvellous organiza- 
tion of the Bank delights the Frenchman, as 
we should expect; but we should not have 
expected him so thoroughly to appreciate as 
he does the value of ‘‘ an independent ad- 
ministration doing government business ’’— 
‘**a connecting link between the nation and 
the representative powers, drawing confidence 
closer on both sides.” 

In passing to railways, M. Esquiros startles 
us with the calculation that ‘‘ every moment 
four or five tons of coal, and twenty-two tons 
of water, vanish in steam on the iron roads of 
the United Kingdom, and a distance of three 
and a half miles is traversed by thousands of 
people ;” while, in the year, our trains travel 
upwards of a hundred and five millions of 
miles, or considerably farther than from the 
earth to the sun. He speaks with enthusiasm 
of these great works, but is not the least 
blinded by their mere vastness. 

“ Heaven guard me,” he says, ‘* from attaching 
to these material advantages a greater value than 
is due to them! All this would be nothing, or a 
mere trifle, without that moral force of the English 
which watches, controls, and even directs the 
government when it is required. It is from this 
liberty before all that Great Britain draws, as from 
a prolific source, the necessary vigour to augment 
the value of time, and to overthrow the material 
barriers which divide her interests. Her vast 
undertakings are nothing to the state, and are 
connected with no official scheme. On the con- 
trary, they proclaim and strengthen day by day 
the great principle ot English civilization—selt- 
reliance.” 

It is, perhaps, as well for us that there are 
so few foreigners like M. Esquiros with 
patience to study and magnanimity to appre- 
ciate what is characteristic and worthy of 
note amongst us. We should hail with plea- 


sure future sketches by the same hand, deal-, 


ing with some of our weak points. There are 
touches in the book which prove that he is 
quite alive to the fearful contrasts which 
existamongstus—the degradation of our poor, 
which all this power and wealth has done so 
little to alleviate—may we not say truly, has 
done much to increase? But, whether we 
ever get from him this bracing medicine or 
no, we can heartily thank him for what he 
has done to clear away some of the mists 
which obscure perfidious Albion to the eyes 
of his countrymen; and we may fearlessly 
say that a few such Frenchmen living 
amongst us, and faithfully reporting what 
they see and hear, would do more than any 
number of commercial treaties to make the 


entente cordiale a reality. T. H. 





LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 
MANUAL. 


The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature: 
containing an Account of Rare, Curious, and 
Useful Books, published in or relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland from the Invention of 
Printing. With Bibliographical and Critical 
Notices, Collations of the Rarer Articles, and 
the Prices at which they have been Sold in the 
Present Century. By William Thos. Lowndes. 
New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged 
by Henry G. Bohn. PartIX. (H. G. Bohn.) 


i* all the aids to a general know- 
ledge of books there are two which 
should find a place on the shelves of every 
book-collector, if not on those of every 
student of literary history—the ‘‘ Manuel du 
Libraire et de ’ Amateur de Livres” of M. 
Brunet, and the ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual 
of English Literature” of Mr. Lowndes, 
as ‘‘ revised, corrected, and enlarged ’”’ 
by the labours of Mr. Henry G. Bohn, 
the well-known publisher and bibliogra- 
pher. Tothose who would obtain any know- 
ledge of the commercial value of books, 
these two handbooks are indispensable— 
even though they may be already in posses- 
sion of the kindred German productions, the 
‘¢ Universal Bibliographical Lexicon ” of M. 
Ebert, and the ‘‘'T'résor des Livres rares et 
précieux” of Dr. Griesse (both, to a certain 
degree, copied from the ‘‘ Manuel du Li- 
braire,’’ and intended by their authors to be 
improvements upon its plan), or of Mr. Alli- 
bone’s ‘‘ Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture, and of British and American Authors, 
living and deceased,” which purposely omits 
the collation of the works enumerated, ‘and, 


the work, however, published on the first of 
this present month, there is another most 
notable addition. In the preface to that part 
the editor suys: ‘‘'The largest part of my 
attention has oll devoted to unravelling the 
intricacies of the early editions of the English 
New Testament.” In this labour—important 
to the divine, to the scholar, and particularly 
to the bibliographer and student of literary 
history—he acknowledges his obligations to 
Mr. Henry Stevens, the eminent American 
bibliographer, to Mr. Francis I'ry of Bristol, 
and to Mr. George Offor—‘‘ gentlemen who 
are very conversant with the bibliography of 
the Scriptures’”—no less than to the ‘‘ acting 
librarians of the British Museum and other 

ublic libraries.” We had hoped to see 
in this list the name of Mr. Beriah 
Botfield, the late member for Ludlow, 
whose knowledge of early English editions 
of the Scriptures surpassed that of most 
of his contemporaries, and whose intimate 
acquaintance with the contents of our 
public and private libraries gave him oppor- 
tunities of handling the books themselves 
which few persons have enjoyed. The fruits 
of these he was garnering into ‘‘ Notes on 
Private Libraries of England from the Ninth 
to the Nineteenth Century’”’ at the time of 
his death in August last, meaning this work 
to be an accompaniment to his ‘‘ Account 
of the Cathedral Libraries of England and 
Wales.’ As the title has since been 
withdrawn from Mr. Murray’s list of forth- 
coming books, one the more regrets that Mr. 
Botfield’s name is not in the list of those per- 
sons to whom Mr. Bohn makes his acknow- 
ledgments on the present occasion. 

Another part will complete the alphabeti- 








‘‘with the best intentions,” like Charles {| cal arrangements of the ‘ Bibliographer’s 


Mathews’s ‘‘ German cousin,”’ often defeats 


Manual;” and with this, we suppose, Mr. 


its purpose by an overweight of inferior cri- | Bohn intends to close his labours. He says, 


ticism, selected without reference to the value | 


of the authorities quoted. This is an evil 
which has been carefully avoided both by Mr. 
Lowndes and his editor, who seem to have 
been aware that bibliography, though closely 
allied to biography and criticism, is a distinct 
section of literary history—is, in fact, to the 
latter what anatomy is to medical science. 
It has more to do with the external detail of 
the book in all its particulars than with the 
merits of the author—aiming chiefly at exact- 
ness in the setting out of title or colophon, 
the collation of the volume as to numbers of 
pages and errors in paging, the enumeration 
of its separate illustrations, its size, date, 
edition, and other niceties. 

Mr. Lowndes’s ‘‘ Manual”’ bears date some 
thirty years ago—having been published in 


parts, and not completed till 1834, when it | 


was issued in four volumes octavo. Like all 
first attempts of the kind, it was necessarily 
very imperfect. But the book appealed to an 
acknowledged want, and, though published 
at four pounds, it got out of print, and rose 
to double its publication-price in the market. 
The copyright having passed into the hands 
of Mr. Bohn, he announced a reprint, with 
additions and corrections, to form part of his 
‘* Philological Library’’-—one of that colossal 
series of volumes with which his name is 
associated. 

Mr. Bohn soon discovered that what, at 
first sight, may have appeared a labour by 
no means onerous, was very onerous in- 
deed ; but, being pledged to produce a new 
edition of the ‘‘ Biblographer’s Manual,” 
‘*corrected and enlarged,” he had no alterna- 
tive but to rewrite many of the articles, to re- 
vise those which remained, and to make most 
considerable additions. Amongst these addi- 
tions meh gen ye calls attention to his 
monograph of Shakespeare bibliography—a 
labour of love, which he wishes to be con- 
sidered ‘‘a main feature in his bibliographical 
labours, past, present, and to come.”’ In the 
second number of THE READER reference was 
made to this valuable addition to our Shake- 
spearian literature; and we may repeat that, 
had Mr. Bohn done nothing more to render 
his edition of Lowndes’s ‘“‘ innel ”” superior 
to the original, this monograph alone would 
have rendered the acquisition of his revised 


reprint most desirable. In the ninth part of 
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in the preface to Part [X.: ‘‘ Iam within 
| sight of the goal I have long been anxious to 
| reach, and am heartily glad of it.” The 
| student of literary history may be glad of it 
| too; as he may thus soon have, for thirty-five 
shillings, a complete and revised copy of that 
| ** Manual” of Lowndes which buta yearor two 
ago, in its much less perfect form, could not 
| be obtained at an auction at four times that 
_ price. We had hoped, and still hope, that a 
collection of classed indexes, on the plan of 
the ‘‘ Table Méthodique”’ of M. Brunet, will 





| eventually wind up the book. Useful as it 
'is at present, such a classed supplement 
| would make the ‘‘ Bibliographer’s Manual”’ 


| the most valuable of all guides to the English 


book-collector. 





LETTERS OF SISMONDI AND OTHERS. 
Lettres inédites de J. C. L. de Sismondi, de M. de 
Bonstetten, de Madame de Staél, et de Madame 
de Souza @ Madame la Comtesse d Albany. 
Publiées, avec une Introduction, par M. Saint- 
René Taillandier. (Paris: Michel Lévy, Fréres). 
VEHLE French Revolution naturally exercised 
a very strong influence over the men who 
were arriving at manhood during the years 
immediately succeeding its outbreak. ‘To 
some it appeared as the great and crowning 
event of history ; and their dislike for its ex- 
cesses was lost in admiration for what are 
still called in France ‘‘the principles of 
1789.” Others, yielding to a not unna- 
tural aversion for wholesale murder and 
confiscation, and confounding Liberty with 
the outrages committed in her name, 
longed for any government—no matter 
how tyrannical—which should be strong 
enough to reduce the existing anarchy 
into something like order. It was, of course, 
the spread and development of this feeling 
which make the existence of the first Napo- 
leon’s oppressive government intelligible, 
and which, under very analogous circum- 
stances, explain the success of the coup 
d'état of 1851. <A third, but much smaller 
section of the younger men of the time avoided 
both extremes. With minds calm amid the 
tumult of the movement and of the reaction, 
they hated the government of the mob as 
they afterwards hated that of Napoleon. The 
one seemed to them as inimical to rational] 
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freedom as the other. Sismondi, the Gene- 
vese historian, was one of these, and such 
were the opinions he defended all his life. 

Born at Geneva on the 9th of May, 
1773, Jean Charles Léonard Simonde de Sis- 
mondi was a clerk in a mercantile house at 
Lyons when the revolution broke out. The 
tumult and general disorder were so great 
that business was suspended, and the young 
man compelled to rejoin his parents in his 
native city. Thence they were driven, by 
ruinous taxes and other vexatious measures, 
to seek a refuge in England, where they 
remained about a year. This period was not 
lost by the future historian and political 
economist. He learned our language tho- 
roughly, and made himself acquainted with 
our political and social institutions. The 
latter excited his warmest admiration; and, 
several years afterwards, in one of his letters 
to the Countess of Albany, he says :— 

As regards nations, the only one for which I 

have any high respect is the English ; and yet I 
should not feel inclined to rely entirely on its 
prudence—I think that from passion and obsti- 
nacy it frequently overleaps its mark. After the 
English, which appears to me to be without a rival, 
it is the French nation that I prefer above all 
others. 
It is true that he subsequently modified 
this good opinion very considerably, and 
towards the latter years of his life came to 
regard us as thoroughly steeped in money- 
getting and speculation. But this is a popular 
superstition on the Continent, and a super- 
stition which, it must be confessed, the tone 
of our newspapers has not always been cal- 
culated to dissipate. Still, there can be no 
doubt that Sismondi’s sojourn in a land 
of constitutional liberty exercised a very 
strong influence over his political opinions. 

Like most of the inhabitants of Switzerland, 
his mother could scarcely bear the separa- 
tion from her native mountains. Her health 
began to give way, and, yielding to her 
desire, the small family, consisting of 
Sismondi himself, his father, mother, and 
sister, returned to Geneva. But little 
rest was here allowed them. The course 
of public events again forced them into 
exile. This time they took refuge in 
Italy, and purchased some land near 
Pescia, where they settled in the year 
1794. Here Charles spent his time alter- 
nately in study, agricultural pursuits, and 
arranging little difficulties between himself 
and the French and Austrian governments, 
who alternately occupied the country. His 
first literary attempt was an essay on Tuscan 
agriculture, published in 1801. This was 
shortly afterwards followed by a more im- 
portant work on political economy, entitled 
‘* Richesse Commerciale,”’ which created con- 
siderable sensation. It served to introduce 
him to the aged financier, Necker, who, with 
his daughter, the great Madame de Staél, 
was living in a kind of literary and scientific 
retirement at Coppet, near | Seema With 
the latter Sismondi formed a close and lasting 
friendship. Not a few of the letters com- 
posing this volume are dated from her house; 
and he accompanied her in the tour through 
Italy, which formed the groundwork of 
‘* Corinne.” 

We cannot follow his subsequent career 
step by step. Suffice it to say that in 1807 
he published the first volumes of his great 
work on the history of the Italian Republics, 
which was not completed till some ten years 
afterwards; that, on the 19th of April, 1819, 
he married an Englishwoman, Miss Jessie 
Allen, the sister-in-law of Sir James Mac- 
kintosh. Heis not the only literary foreigner 
who has taken a wife from this side of the 
Channel. Lamartine, and, we believe, the 
late Alfred de Vigny, did the same. In the 
year 1819 he also wrote his ‘‘ New Principles 
of Political Economy,” in which he violently 
attacked the opinions generally held by 
economists, and navonsted by himself in his 
earlier work. It is the book of a man of 
large heart, deeply struck by the unequal 
distribution of wealth, and the misery of the 
lower classes, but at the same time unequal 
to the task of proposing a real and effective 


remedy. Rather before this he had begun his 
colossal work, the ‘‘ History of the French,” 
which occupied the remainder of his life. He 
had just revised the proof-sheets of the 
twenty-ninth volume when he died. One of 
his latest acts was a public protest in the 
Genevese assembly against a democratic 
change in the constitution. The date of his 
death is the 25th of June, 1842. 

The letters, which form the greater portion 
of this volume, begin with the year 1807 and 
end in 1823, only a very few months before the 
decease of the lady to whom they are all 
addressed. They treat of all kinds of sub- 
jects—literary, political, social, historical, and 
personal. But we confess that we have been 
disappointed in their perusal. ‘They tell us 
little which is absolutely new, and the general 
observations on men, things, and books which 
they contain do not seem to us of remarkable 
value. The following extracts may, however, 
interest the reader. The first is from a letter 
dated the 25th of June, 1807, and contains 
an instance of that petty persecution to which 
Napoleon in the plenitude of his power 
thought fit to subject Madame de Staél. There 
are many passages in the book relating to the 
saine topic :-— 

Even now, as they were sending her far from 
Paris, and from the landed property which she 
has bought, the minister of police let her know 
that, if she would consent to insert in ‘* Corinne” 
some words of praise or flattery, every obstacle 
would be withdrawn, and all her wishes would be 
fully satisfied. She answered that she was ready 
to blot out anything which could give offence, but 
that she would add nothing to her book for the 
purpose of doing homage. As you willsee, madam, 
it is untainted with flattery ; and, in our times of 
shame and of baseness, that is a very rare merit. 


The following is Sismondi’s judgment on 
William Schlegel, the German critic :— 


I like your fierceness on the subject of Schlegel ; 
he is indeed a presumptuous pedant, and his 
manner of delivering his judgments is nearly 
always extremely insolent. His way of 
writing and speaking is so bitter, and at the same 
time so disdainful, that he often wounds even 
when he wishes to praise. 


When he visited Paris in 1813, Sismondi 
was not at first much struck with the society 
he met there :— 

The women are always gracious and preposses- 
sing—that_belongs to their essence; but, in the 
men, both general information and politeness de- 
crease with their years—their interest seems all 
centred in themselves ; to push forward, and to 
make their way, is to such an extent the first 
motive of their lives that it cannot be doubted 
that they sacrifice to it all the development of 
their souls, as well as every more liberal sentiment. 


He seems, however, to have modified these 
opinions materially, for, a few months after- 
wards, on his return to Geneva, he writes :— 


I have amused myself too much; I have en- 
joyed too much ; I have lived too much in too short 
atime. After five months of an existence so ani- 
mated, of such a continual feast of the mind, 
everything seems to me tasteless and colourless. 
I think only of the society I have left; I live on 
reminiscences ; and I understand better than I ever 
otherwise should have done, the cruel regret of my 
illustrious friend, which made her look on her place 
of exile as no better than a desert. 


For ourselves, we confess that what has 
chiefly interested us in these letters has been | 
the general effect produced on the writer by 
the political events of the first fifteen years 
of this century. That effect was one of pro- 
found sadness, at times almost amounting to 
despair: for Sismondi was a man of feeling 
as well as of talent, and the universal misery 
produced by Napoleon’s continual wars 
weighed heayily on his spirit. Itis probable, 
however, that constant intercourse with a 
discontented woman like Madame de Staél 
made him take a slightly darker view of 
things than he otherwise would; and this 
view receives some confirmation from the fact 
that, after her departure from Geneva, the 
allusions to public calamity are less frequent. 


about a lady of kindly 
burdened with a religious creed, 


1862, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
is rather an examination of the religious 
development of Sismondi’s mind than a 
special dissertation on his letters. Regarded 
in the former light, however, it has consider- 
able value. 

We have accorded the lion’s share of our 
article to the historian, because he occupies 
the lion’s share of the book. The remaining 
portion consists of letters, also written to the 
Countess of Albany, by M. de Bonstetten, a 
Swiss /ittérateur of some repute, by Madame 
de Staél, and by a half-forgotten novelist, 
Madame de Souza. Of these, as far as we 
can see, the letters of the first and last possess 
but little public interest. But it remains 
for us to say a word concerning the person to 
whom all this correspondence was addressed. 
The Countess of Albany, relict of that intem- 
perate candidate for the throne of England, 
the Pretender, was a strange combination of 
good and evil. As that, however, is a de- 
scription which includes the generality of 
mankind, it may be as well to add that she 
carried the evil rather too far for an honest 
woman. Her intercourse with Alfieri was 
by no means spotless, and scandal has even 
ig against her later intercourse with 
the French painter, Fabre. This is ex- 
plained, if not excused, by her most miser- 
able marriage. But yet it seems some- 
what strange to our notions, that, with these 
more than rumours against her, she should 
have been universally looked upon as the 
queen of society in Florence. Sismondi, 
who was devotedly attached to his mother, 
was very desirous of introducing her to the 
Countess of Albany, which he certainly 
would not have been had he considered that 
the latter had forfeited the respect of good 
women. We cannot do better than refer 
those who wish for an interesting and easily 
accessible sketch of her life to an article in 
the New Review for this month. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S “ RACHEL RAY.” 


Rachel Ray. 
and Ffall.) 


T is said that ‘‘ Rachel Ray” was written 
for publication in a semi-religious serial, 


By Anthony Trollope. (Chapman 


_ but that, for some reason or other, the -in- 


tention was abandoned. If the rumour is 
true, the peculiar character of this novel is 
easily accounted for. It is exactly the sort 
of story which might be read in serious 
circles without exciting actual disapproval. 
There is a good deal in it about religion, and 
a good deal more about clergymen. Every 
one of the characters is a decent church- 
going person ; the love-making is extremely 
decorous; and nobody, except a very young 
lady indeed, could ever have her rest dis- 
turbed by anxiety for the fate of the heroine. 
There is no unwholesome stimulus about the 
book ; everybody is respectable, possessed of 
a decent competence, and more or less well 
intentioned. We say this in no depreciation 
of the book in question. If Mr. Trollope 
thinks fit to employ his talent in writing 
works exactly qualified for home—after tea 
and before prayers—consumption, he is per- 
fectly justified in doing so. Whether a really 
remarkable genius is not wasting itself in 
producing school-girl literature 1s another 
question. Fortunately for the outside public, 
the author of ‘‘ Barchester Towers”’ cannot 
succeed in writing down to the level he has 
proposed to himself. The covert satire which 
runs through all his writings crops out con- 
stantly in ‘‘ Rachel Ray ;” all the more so, 
perhaps, for his laborious attempt to divest 
the book of any originality. If report is 
true, and the proprietors of—let us say— 
‘*Social Sundays” did not consider the 
novelette exactly qualified for their peculiar 
public, we think they were wise in their 
generation. Here, for instance, is a passage 
nature, but over- 
which 











Of M. Saint-René Taillandier’s introduction 
we shall say but little, except that it is not 
properly an introduction at all. It is an 





essay which appeared on the Ist of January, 
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taught her that this world is nothing but 
a scene of trial :— 


And it may be said of Mrs. Ray that her re- 


ligion, though it sufficed her, tormented her 
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grievously. It sufficed her; and, if on such a 
subject I may venture to give an opinion, I think 
it was of a nature to suffice her in that great 
strait for which it had been prepared. But in 
this world it tormented her, carrying her hither 
and thither, and leaving her in grievous doubt, 
‘not as to its own truth in any of its details, but 
as to her own conduct under its injunctions, and 
also as to her own mode of believing in it. In 
truth, she believed too much. She could never 
divide the minister from the Bible ;—nay, the 
very clerk in the church was sacred to her while 
exercising his functions therein. It never oc- 
curred to her to question any word that was said 
to her. If a linen-draper were to tell her that 
one coloured calico was better for her than an- 
other, she would take that point as settled by the 
man’s word, and for the time would be free from 
all doubt on that heading. So also, when the 
clergyman in his sermon told her that she should 
live {simply and altogether for heaven, that all 
thoughts as to this world were wicked thoughts, 
and that nothing belonging to this world could 
be other,than painful, full of sorrow and vexations, 
she would go home believing him absolutely, and 
with tear-laden eyes would bethink herself how 
utterly she was a castaway, because of that tea, 
and cake, and innocent tittle-tattle with which 
the hours of her Saturday evening had been be- 
guiled. She would weakly resolve that she 
would laugh no more, and that she would live, in 
truth, in a valley of tears. But then, as the bright 
sun came upon her, and the birds sang around 
her, and some one that she loved would cling to 
her and kiss her, she would be happy in her own 
despite, and would laugh with a low musical 
sweet tone, forgettingthat suchlaughter was a sin. 


The doctrine may be true enough; but yet 
we fancy it would jar somehow on young 
ears trained according to the Evangelical 
belief. ‘ 

However, Mr. Trollope has succeeded in 
writing a book which is at once very inno- 
cent and very readable. Mrs. Ray is a widow- 
lady in reduced circumstances, living near 
the little Devonshire town of Baslehurst with 
her two daughters. The eldest—Mrs. Prime 
—is also a widow, a patroness of Dorcas 
meetings, and an Evangelical of the strictest 
sect. The mere description of her dress pho- 
tographs her morally as well as internally. 
¥ It seemed as though Mrs. Prime, in selecting 
her crape, her bombazine, and the models of her 
caps, had resolved to repress all ideas of feminine 
softness—as though she had sworn to herself, 
with a great oath, that man should never again 
look on her with gratified eyes. The materials 
she wore have made other widows very pleasant 
to be seen—with a sad, thoughtful pleasantness 
indeed, but still very pleasant. There was no- 
thing of that with Mrs. Prime. When she came 
back to her mother’s cottage near Baslehurst 
she was not yet twenty years old, but she was 
rough with weeds. Her caps were lumpy, 
heavy, full of woe, and clean only as decency 
might require—not nicely clean with feminine 
care. The very stuff of which they were made 
was brown, rather than white, and her dress was 
always the same. It was rough, and black, and 
clinging—disagreeable to the eye in its shape, 
as will always be the dress of any woman which 
is worn day after day through all hours. By 
nature and education Mrs. Prime was a prim, 
tidy woman; but it seemed that her peculiar 
ideas of duty required her to militate against 
her nature and education—at any rate in appear- 
ance. And this was her lot in life before she 
had yet reached her twentieth year! 

Rachel Ray is a pretty, high-spirited, 
loving girl, the exact counterpart of Lucy 
Robartes, or Lily Dale, or Mary Thorne, or 
any other of Mr. Trollope’s stereotyped 
heroines. The hero is a Luke Rowan, a 
clever, somewhat priggish, young man, who 
also is the twin-brother of Lucius Graham. 
Young Rowan has come down to Baslehurst 
to claim a share left him by the will of a 
distant relative in the brewery of Bungall 
and Tappitt ; while on this visit he quarrels 
desperately with the surviving partner of the 
firm, Mr. Tappitt, and falls in love, though 
not desperately, with Rachel Ray. After a 
couple of walks with her in an orchard, and 
half-a-dozen dances with her at a ball given 
by the Tappitts, he proposes, in due form, 
and is accepted. This happens before 
the end of the first volume. t @ marriage 
is an eminently desirable one for the lady, 





and an unobjectionable one for the gentle- 
man. They are both old enough to be inde- 
pendent, and there is absolutely no reason 
why they should not be married forthwith. 
Yes, there are most valid reasons. The first 
is sentimental, and consists in the necessity 
of indicating the truth of the saying about 
the course of true love; the second is mate- 
rial, and consists in the desirability of getting 
up two volumes. By the interference of 
busy-bodies, and the slanders of the Tappitts, 
who haye had a deadly quarrel with Luke, 
rumours are spread about detrimental to his 
character. Mrs. Ray is bullied by her friends 
into withdrawing her consent, and Rachel is 
forced to write an utterly unjustifiable letter, 
releasing her lover, who has gone to London 
on business, from his engagement. Rowan, 
though very much in love, resolves to punish 
Rachel by pretending to take her at her word ; 
leaves her without an answer for several 
weeks, during which time she nearly breaks 
her heart; returns to Baslehurst as soon as 
his business affairs are arranged ; renews his 
engagement; and is married in due course. 
This is the whole of the story; and Mr. Trol- 
lope’s talent is shown in expanding it over 
two volumes of three hundred close pages 
each, without becoming unjustifiably weari- 
some. We have also the narrative of a con- 
tested election, of an abortive love-match 
between Mrs. Prime and an Evangelical 
curate, Mr. Prong, and of the partnership 
dispute between Tappitt and Rowan. These 
interludes, however, are mere sketches, 
and bear but indirectly on the development 
of the main story of the loves of Luke and 
Rachel. 

Still the book is not to our minds a pleasing 
one. Anybody we come across is, in his or 
her own way, selfish and self-seeking. The 
charge of cynicism, which is so often brought 
against the authorof ‘‘Vanity Fair,” might, we 
think, be imputed with greater justice to Mr. 
Trollope. The credit for good intentions, 
which he gives so liberally to all his charac- 
ters, is too diffused to be of much value. 
The propositions that everybody is good and 
everybody is bad come to very much the same 
in the long run; the laughing and the weep- 
ing philosophers probably despised the world 
pretty equally. Thero is nobody that appears 
in these pages, or indeed, for that matter, in 
any one of Mr. ‘Trollope’s works, who has not 
a vague desire to do right, or a more or less 
distinct idea of duty; but then everybody, 
even the very best, is actuated by two mo- 
tives. Luke Rowan is avery good, well-con- 
ducted, religious, young man; but he is hard 
to his partner, selfish to his mother, and cruel 
to his betrothed. Mrs. Prime is a woman 
who spends her life in works of charity, but 
makes everybody about her wretched, and 
refuses on any pretence to part with a penny 
of her money. Rachel is a loving, piously- 
bred girl; but she nearly breaks her mother’s 
heart by refusing, after her own disappoint- 
ment in love, to continue those marks of affec- 
tion which cheered the widowed mother’s 
lonely life. Mrs. Ray herself is very un- 
happy about her daughter; but chiefly so be- 
cause her child’s sorrow makes her own life 
so very dreary. The three clergymen of the 
parish— High Church, Broad Church, and Low 
Church—are each and all selfish in their seve- 
ral fashions ; and, as for the Tappitts, we con- 
sider that the fact of their being respectable, 
moral, church-going people only serves to 
render their conduct even more inexcusable. 
The sketches of the Tappitt family, are the 
cleverest, though the least pleasant portions 
of the book. Mr. Thackeray, in his bitterest 
moods, could hardly have written a more 
cruelly true description than that given of 
Tappitt, the father, after he has been bullied 
by his family and partner into retiring from 
the brewery on an allowance. 


We may as well declare at once that the days 
of Tappitt’s domestic dominion were over, as is 
generally the case with a man who retires from 
work and allows himself to be placed, as a piece 
of venerable furniture, in the chimney corner. 
Hitherto he, and he only, had known what funds 
could be made available out of the brewery for 
household purposes ; and Mrs. Tappitt had been 
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subject, at every turn of her life, to provoking 
intimations of reduced profits ; but now there 
was the clear thousand a year, and she could 
demand her rights in accordance with that sum. 
Tappitt, too, could never again stray away from 
home with mysterious hints that matters con- 
nected with malt and hops must be discussed at 
places in which beer was consumed. He had no 
longer left to him any excuse for deviating from 
the regular course of his life even by a hair’s 
breadth ; and, before two years were over, he had 
learned to regard it almost as a favour to be 
allowed to take a walk with one of his own girls. 
No man should abdicate,—unless, indeed, he does 
so for his soul’s advantage. As to happiness in 
this life, it is hardly compatible with that dimin- 
ished respect which ever attends the relinquish- 
ing of labour. Otiwm cum dignitate isa dream. 
There is no such position at any rate for the man 
who has once worked. He may have the ease 
or he may have the dignity ; but he can hardly 
combine the two. This truth the unfortunate 
T'appitt learned before he had been three months 
settled in the Torquay villa. 

The truth is that Mr. Trollope seems 
oppressed throughout his work with a sense 
how dreary, and dull, and narrow is the 
life of a small English country town. This 
depression communicates itself to the reader. 
Balzae’s scenes of provincial life are bad 
enough; but there, at least, you have the 
element of fierce desires and strong passions. 
The very idea of passion is carefully excluded 
from Mr. 'Trollope’s pages, and the monotony 
of that dull round of life he describes seems 
unbroken by anything but death. There is 
a story in one of Mr. Dickens’s works of an 
old clerk who had dined for fifty years at the 
same chop-house and posted the same books, 
till one evening it struck him that his life 
was hardly worth living for; so he went home 
and cut his throat. We always wonder how, 
if such a life were possible as that of Basle- 
hurst, the whole population does not cut its 
throat some fine Sunday morning. How 
can men live whose chief amusement is such a 
a dinner asis described in the following lines ?— 

A public dinner at an inn is the recognised 
relaxation of a middle-class Englishman in the 
provinces. Did he not attend:such banquets, his 
neighbours would conceive him to be constrained 
by domestic tyranny. Others go to them, and 
therefore he goes also. He is bored frightfully 
by every speech to which he listens, He is driven 
to the lowest depths of dismay by every speech 
which he is called upon to make. He is tho- 
roughly disgusted when he is called on to make 
no speech. He has no point of sympathy with 
the neighbours between whom he sits. The wine 
is bad. The hot water is brought to him cold. 
His seat is hard and crowded. No attempt is 
made at the pleasures of conversation. He is 
continually called upon to stand up that he may 
pretend to drink a toast in honour of some person 
or institution for which he cares nothing; for 
the hero of the evening, as to whom he is pro- 
bably indifferent ; for the church, which perhaps 
he never enters; the army, which he regards as 
a hotbed of aristocratic insolence; or for the 
Queen, whom he reveres and loves by reason of 
his nature as an Englishman, but against whose 
fulsome praises as repeated to him ad nauseam 
in the chairman’s speeci his very soul uncon- 
sciously revolts. It is all a bore, trouble, ennui, 
nastiness, and discomfort. But yet he goes 


again and again,—because it is the relaxation. 


natural to an Englishman. 

A painter like Balzac, or Dickens, or George 
Eliot, would see the element of romance and 
passion which lies hidden beneath every 
life, however humble or monotonous. Mr. 
Trollope photographs, and either cannot or 
will not paint. K. D. 





AND MILLWORK. 


Treatise on Mills and Millwork. Part I. On the 
Principles of Mechanism and on Prime Movers ; 
Part If. On Machinery of Transmission, and 
the Construction and Arrangement of Mills. By 
William Fairbairn, F.R.S. (Longman & Co.) 


it has often been remarked that, although 
the English have been in advance of all 
other nations in the practice of engineering, 


they have been sadly behindhand in its’ 
literature. 


Indeed, it has become a proverb 
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that we have executed works for others to 
describe; and the students of engineering 
know well that the best accounts of many of 
our most important engineering operations 
must be sought for in the publications of 
France and Germany. 


* In regard to the great branch of the pro- 


fession comprehended under the name of 


Mechanical Engineering, the want of corre- | 


spondence between our literature and our 
progress is most striking. We need not 
dwell on the fact that we are, and have long 
been, the first mechanicians of the world; 


but it is no less true that the evidence of this | 


fact which will go down to posterity on the 
shelves of our libraries will be meagre in the 
extreme. Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander 
may, indeed, as he wades through the 
mouldy journals of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, gather some 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


inferences | 


that his antipodean forefathers were great in | 
the arts of mechanical handicraft ; but, when | 
some persevering archeologist endeavours to | 
bring to light more precisely what they did | 
s 5 \ A 

| 


and how they did it, he will have no easy 
problem to solve. 

Our great progress in practical mechanics 
dates only from about acentury back. Before 
that date it is doubtful whether in any branch | 
of engineering we had much advantage over 
our neighbours. The French and Dutch had 
far excelled us in their knowledge and prac- 
tice of hydraulic work ; and, with regard to 
mechanics, there was little to boast of in any 
quarter. ‘The machinery then used in Eng- 
land was made and looked after by a peculiar 
class of artificers called ‘‘ millwrights.”” Mr. 
Fairbairn gives an amusing account of these 
men. He says:— 

The millwright of former days was, to a great 
extent, the sole representative of mechanical art, | 
and was looked upon as the authority in all the 


| subjects 











applications of wind and water, under whatever 
conditions they were to be used, as a motive power 
for the purposes of manufacture. He was the 
engineer of the district in which he lived—a kind | 
of jack-of-all-trades, who could with equal facility 
work at the lathe, the anvil, or the carpenter’s 
bench. In country districts, far removed from 
towns, he had to exercise all these professions ; 
and he thus gained the character of an ingenious, 
roving, rollicking blade, able to turn his hand to | 
anything, and, like other wandering tribes in days 
of old, went about the country, from mill to mill, 
with the old song of “ Kettles to Mend” re- 
applied to the more important fractures of ma- 
chinery. 

The millwrights were regularly brought | 
up to their trade, and were educated for it, 
so far as mechanical education went in those 
days, which was not very far beyond the 
practical knowledge of their handicraft. They 
were taught arithmetic, and, perhaps, some- 
times a little geometry and mensuration ; 
but of what we now term the principles of 
mechanics, or natural philosophy, they had 
very little idea further than was to be gained 
by their own practical experience. Mr. Fair- 
bairn is inclined, we think, to rate their 
qualifications too highly. We had ourselves 
occasion to come much in contact with them 
some thirty years ago, when mechanical know- 
ledge was beginning to spread, and we found 
them, although clever workmen, generally 
ill-informed, and withal obstinate and self- 
opinionated in the extreme. We well recollect 
a dispute we had with one of them, who, when 
fixing some letters upon a piece of machinery, 
persisted in turning one of them the wrong 
way ; and when, in our youthful zeal, fresh 
from school, we ventured to correct his 
mistake, we only drew from him the con- 
temptuous remark that “a regular mill- 
wright ” must surely know his own trade. 

Yet there were many of these men who, 
by natural genius, aided by indefatigable 
perseverance and strong practical sense, con- 
tributed much to the advance of the mechani- 
cal arts. We need only mention Smeaton 
and Rennie as the two brightest examples. | 
Smeaton, it is true, contrived to make himself | 
a man of science of the highest order; but it | 
was his knowledge and skill as a millwright | 
which trained him to be so eminent and useful | 
a practical engineer; while Rennie owed the 
foundation of his fame to the zeal with which 





| Manchester, who 
| brated for the design and manufacture of 
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he made use of his time in the shop of his 
master, Androw Meikle, the millwright of 
Houston Mill. 

The introduction of the steam-engine, by 
creating a demand for machinery of much 
more complicated character, and to a very 
much greater extent than the millwrights 
were used to, or capable of meeting, prepared 
for their downfall. It became necessary 
to establish large manufactories, where the 
designing and direction of the work passed 
away from the hands of the workman into 
those of the master and his office-assistants. 


This led also to a division of labour; men of | 
general knowledge became only exceptionally | 


required as foremen, or out-door superinten- 


dents; and the artificers were divided off into | 


smiths, turners, fitters, machinemen, pattern- 


_makers, and so on, each devoting his atten- | 


tion to a particular kind of work, and 
knowing no other. The last great step 


downwards in the position of engineering | 


workmen was caused by their memorable 
strike some years ago, which drove the 
masters to introduce a comprehensive and 
complete system of manufacture of ma- 
chinery by automatic tools—a step which, 
while of infinite advantage to the quality of 
the work, has reduced the men, in great 
measure, to the position of mere attendants 
on the machines. 

To return, however, to the literature of 
Mechanical Engineering. The only English 
practical work of any value on the subject has 
been one by Buchanan, a millwright of rare 
intelligence and education for his day, who 
died, we believe, at an early age, in 1816. 
Shortly before his death he published several 
essays of great merit on various mechanical 

such as the teeth of wheels 
(borrowed, however, in great measure from 
Camus and De la Hire), and the form and 
dimensions of shafts, couplings, and other 
contrivances used in millwork. This book 
was subsequently edited by Tredgold, and 
again in 1841 by Mr. George Rennie, and to 
it were then added a new essay, by Mr. James 
Nasmyth, on the slide principle, and a series 
of plates of lathes and other mechanical 
tools. About the same time appeared Pro- | 
fessor Willis’s ‘‘ Principles of Mechanism,”’ | 
in which, taking an entirely different point 
of view, he endeavoured to systematize the 
subject, and elevate it to the position of an 
accurate science. Since this date, occasional 
monographs have appeared on special me- 
chanical subjects, but to the present time no 
comprehensive work on machinery generally 
has existed, except these two. 

It is, therefore, with much satisfaction that | 
we greet the production of the veteran 
mechanic whose name appears at the head 
of our article. No one more competent than 
Mr. Fairbairn could be found to treat 
of such a matter. He was originally edu- 
cated as a millwright, having been the 
contemporary of George Stephenson, and, we 
believe, himself engaged in constructing 
some of the engines with which Stephenson, 
in his early years, had todo. He fought his 
way manfully and successfully through many 
following years, giving his special attention | 
to the properties: of iron and its use in 
machinery, until, by his known skill and 
experience in this branch of science, 
he was engaged to aid Robert Stephenson 
in the great enterprise of the Britannia 
Tubular Bridge—to the success of which 
Mr. Fairbairn’s labours undoubtedly con- 
tributed in a large measure. But, pre- 
viously to this, he had founded a firm in 
have since become cele- 








machinery in great variety, and on a very 
extensive scale; and it is more especially to 
the illustrations of modern machinery derived 
from the archives of this firm that the present 
work owes its value. 

It would be out of our province to give any 
extended remarks on the technical matter of | 
the work; we can only briefly notice its 
contents. The first volume is devoted to the | 
general principles of mechanism and to prime | 
movers. After a chapter of ten pages (which 
might haye been much extended with advan- 
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tage) on the history of mills, a discourse 
follows on the theory of mechanism, and the 
remainder of the book is occupied with 
notices of the modes by which water, steam, 
and wind are made ayailable as sources of 
mechanical power. In regard to the former 
of these, Mr. Fairbairn has not confined him- 
self, as previous authors have done, to the 
treatment of the machines for making use of 
the power, but he has traced the moving 
agent back to its source in the clouds, and 
followed in detail the circumstances of its 
fall, its distribution, its storage, and its con- 
veyance to the point where it is to become 
useful. The construction of water-wheels 
| and other hydraulic machines is also given 
| very fully—it is a department to which the 
| author has evidently devoted much attention; 
| and this division of the book forms the best 
-and most comprehensive essay on water- 
power we have seen. We are the more 
pleased with this, because, since the general 
introduction of steam, water-power has been 
far too lightly esteemed. Sir Wm. Arm- 
strong, the President of the British Associa- 
tion at Newcastle, in his admirable opening 
address, took occasion to enlarge on the 
bountiful source of power which nature was 
constantly storing up for us by the work of 
evaporation, and to show that a great national 
benefit might accrue from its more perfect 
| utilization. seg 

The second part of the work is still more 
technical than the former—consisting, first, of 
chapters on wheels, straps, shafts, and 
couplings ; and, secondly, information on the 
arrangement of mills of various kinds—for 
corn, cotton, woollen fabrics, flax, silk, oil, 
paper, gunpowder, and iron. This latter 
division is, 1f we mistake not, almost entirely 
a novelty in engineering literature—the only 
similar attempts weremem ber being contained 
in an old work called ‘‘ Nicholson’s Operative 
Mechanic,” which, though popular in its 
day, is now quite obsolete. We could find 
much in these essays to remark on, if we were 
writing a technical review ; but we must here 
content ourselves with recommending the 











| work as supplying a want of long standing, 


and as caleulated to be of much practical 
utility. It is illustrated profusely with 
woodcuts, and contains also several plates, 
which are well drawn and engraved, but are 
unfortunately printed on such {flimsy paper 
as hardly to bear handling. The first pro- 
ceeding of a person who wishes to use the 
book must be to take them out and mount 


them. W. P. 





GILLESPIE ON THE NECESSARY 
EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

The Necessary Existence of God. By W. UH. 
Gillespie, Esq., of Torbanehill. Fourth Edi- 
tion. (Houlston and Wright.) 

M\HE most remarkable point about the 

above-named book is the announcement 
on the title-page that the present edition is 
the fourth. ‘That, since the first publication of 
this work, about ten years ago, three editions 
have been disposed of in Scotland, is a fact 
which suggests to the reader an influence of 
northern air on the intellectual as well as the 
bodily appetite, as the English mind would 
certainly need some powerful stimulant in 
order to require so large an amount of the 
driest and most tasteless form of nutriment. 

The argument, which is announced with no 

small pretension as the David under whose 


' missile the Goliah of atheism is to fall mor- 


tally wounded, would be most fitly stated in 
the symbolic language of algebra. As this, 
however, would involve an inconvenient 
amount of explanation, we proceed to give 
the outline of the argument in ordinary lan- 
guage. Infinite space, we are told, is a 
conception of which the mind cannot md 
itself ; it is therefore necessarily existing, and 
a mere examination of the idea proves it to 
be indivisible and immovable. The same 


formula proves the same conclusion for in- 


finity of duration, or infinite time. Now, 
since every part of infinite space is in infinite 
time, and vice versd, it follows that the being 
of infinite space and infinite time must be 
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identical. But to say that space and time are 
themselves identical is absurd. — It therefore 
follows that neither space nor time can exist 
by itself, but must find its substratum in an 
infinite and omnipresent Being which is 
necessarily of unity and simplicity. And 
that the material universe is not this Being is 
evident from the fact that the universe is 
made up of parts ; it must, therefore, be finite 
in extension and duration. Being finite, it 
must have had a cause in the infinite being, 
which must therefore be all-powerful, which, 
as being the source, Ist, of movement, must 
be perfectly free, 2nd, of intelligence, must 
be intelligent, 3rd, of sentient life, must be 
perfectly good. This last deduction is 
effected by the intermediate stages of proving 
that the being in questicn—being free, all- 
werful, and infinite—must be perfectly 
appy, and that no motive for creation can be 
imagined in the mind of a perfectly happy 
being, but the desire to make other happiness 
begin to be. 

To have clothed this skeleton with its due 
nerves and muscles would have occupied our 
readers too long with what (in spite of the 
important testimony of Sir Wm. Hamilton) 
we cannot regard as a very high type of 
organism. Perhaps something of the intel- 
ligibility which an argument of this nature 
loses in condensation may be gained by 
supplementing this summary by an exhibi- 
tion of the same line of thought as it appears 
in a different mind. Among the writers on 
the subject whose attempts at the same proof 
the author reviews before producing the 
work which is to eclipse them all, appears 
Dr. Samuel Clarke ; and a quotation occurs 
from the correspondence between Clarke and 
Butler from which we should gather that it 
was from the sparks struck out in the friction 
of these two minds that our author kindled 
his taper :—- 

“Did it plainly appear,” says Butler, “that 
space and time were properties of a substance, we 
should have an easy way with the atheists. For 


it would at once prove demonstrably an eternal 


9 


necessary, self-existent being.’ 
Dr. Clarke has an illustration in the letter 
to which this is an answer which appears to 
us peculiarly unfortunate as enforcing, but 
may prove a useful help in expounding, his 
meaning :— 

A blind man, when he tries to frame to himself 
the idea of body, has no other idea than that of 
hardness. A man that had eyes, but no power of 
motion or sense of feeling, would, in the same 
attempt, have no idea but that of colour. Now 
as in these cases hardness is not body and colour 
is not body, but yet, to the understanding of 
those persons, those properties necessarily infer 
the being of a substance, of which substance the 

rsons themselves have no idea, so space to us is 
not itself substance, but it necessarily infers the 
being of a substance which affects none of our 
present senses.—(Answer to the Fourth Letter.) 


If Dr. Clarke had wished to show us the 
weak side of his argument, he could hardly 
have done so more effectually than by mak- 
ing his necessary substance of space one term 
in a proportion corresponding to that the 
existence of which we learn as a mere matter 
of experience. Nevertheless, his illustration 
shows us what he means. As hardness or 
colour implies body — implies something 
beyond itself, of which it is a mani- 
festation— so space implies something 
in like manner underlying itself, dis- 
tinct from it, and expressed through it. 
To discuss such a question on its own merits 
would be entirely unsuitable to the limits 
imposed upon us by that same space which 
would afford our subject-matter, and, per- 
haps, of other limits besides. For our own 


part, we are several removes from seeing the | 


cogency of the argument. Agreeing with 
Butler (Second Letter) that ee am and 
duration cannot properly be called things, 
but are considered rather as affections which 
belong, and in the order of our thoughts are, 
antecedently necessary to the existence of all 

,” we cannot see how they prove any- 
thing but the constitution of our own rninde. 
Overleaping this difficulty, we find ourselves 
still unable to discover in space and time, 








| 
| 








considered eyen as entities, Any relation to a 
spiritual being corresponding to that which 
exists between hardness and body. But, 
logically speaking, the argument appears 
sound to us, both in the short correspondence 
from which we have gained the clearest view 
of it, and in the pages of the author under 
notice. We find no flaw in Mr. Gillespie’s 
ratiocination—his conclusion is contained in 
his premises; but with these we are at issue 
every step of the way. We would com- 
mend the work to Mr. J. S. Mill, before 
the next edition of his work on ‘‘ Logic,” 
as providing him with a rich mine of 
illustrations for his chapter on ‘‘ Fallacies of 
simple Inspection;” and, meantime, we 
take the liberty of using his thoughts, and 
almost his words, as they would bear on the 
specimens which more particularly strike us. 
The axiom on which the whole argument 
hangs, which supplies at once foundation and 
keystone to the edifice, is the assumption 
that whatever is inconceivable must be 
false. This is the Nemesis of logic. It is 
the fallacy of a mind so inured to the region 
of the understanding as to forget that it 
has boundaries. But has no portion ot 
territory which was believed to he securely 
within these limits ever been reclaimed for 
another jurisdiction ? has no believed axiom 
ever proved illusory ?—in a word, has nothing 
which was believed to be inconceivable ever 
turned out tobetrue? Is any metaphysician 
of to-day more sure that space has no limit 
than the scientific men of two centuries ago 
that ‘‘a thing cannot act where it is not” ? 


| ° ° : e ° 
This belief, of course, imposed a barrier to 


the theory of gravitation, which could only 
be removed by the supposition of a subtle 
ether which filled up the space between the 
earth and the sun. This entirely gratuitous 
supposition would have tested, one would 
think, the soundness of the axiom it was 
required to meet; but Newton dwells on it 
with undoubting security :— 

“It is inconceivable,” he writes to Bentley 
(quoted in Mill’s “ Logic,” v.ii., pp. 310, 4th edit.), 
‘that inanimate brute matter should affect other 
matter without mutual contact. That gravity 
should be innate, inherent, and essential to matter, 
— is to me so great an absurdity that I 
believe no man who in philosophical matters has a 
competent faculty of thinking can ever fall into it.” 


We now find no difficulty in admitting this 
‘‘ absurdity ” as an acknowledged fact. We 
see that, whether matter could or could not 
act on matter through a vacuum was a mere 
question of experience—that two bodiesacting 
on each other at a distance or in contact are 
both equally inexplicable and both equally 
conceivable. We see that a great thinker 
might be mistaken in the fact of conceivability 
of a certain result. But, even supposing that 
this were not so in the present case, that a 
limit to space is with our faculties incon- 
ceivable, what right have we to draw any 
conclusion from this as to the nature of 
things? What right have we to the sup- 
pressed premiss of such a conclusion—that 
our minds contain a photograph of existence ? 
Johnson says of Shakespeare that ‘‘ existence 
saw him spurn her bounded reign.” It 
was a hard insult to endure; but, in the 
place of existence (to adopt this cumbrous 
metaphor), we would rather be spurned by 
Shakespeare than measured by Mr. Gillespie. 
But the climax of this test of ‘ conceiy- 
ability ” is to be found in the demonstration 
of the goodness of God. This we are to 
believe, because ‘‘ the only motive to create 
must be believed to have been a desire to 
make happiness, besides its own consummate 
happiness, begin to be” (p. 117). To find, 
in our notions of the motives for an action 
entirely without, analogy in our experience, 
the materials for our judgment on the moral 
character of the agent, that agent being 
unknown to us except as an infinite intellect, 
is, indeed, a wonderful illustration of the 
passage in Sir William Hamilton’s well- 

own essay (‘‘ Discussions,’’ p. 14) :— 

As the eagle cannot outsoar the atmosphere in 
which he floats, so the mind cannot transcend 
that sphere of limitation within qnd throngh 
which the possibility of thought is realized. 
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If, in conclusion, we look at the book on 
which we have dwelt at length proportionate 
rather to its subject-matter than to its merits 
in a purely practical point of view, and ask 
ourselves whether it is adapted to implant in 
any human spirit the greatest conviction 
which a human spirit can receive, our answer 
can hardly be doubted. The faith which 
finds its basis in the impossibility of conceiv- 
ing a limit to space must rest in a condition 
of unstable equilibrium which the lightest 
touch from without must destroy. Logic has 


| suffered in the popular estimate from being 


primarily considered as an art rather than a 
science. It was felt that no deep conviction 
wasever eitherimplanted or uprooted through 
its agency; and this has been sometimes 
taken as equivalent to a powerlessness in its 
own proper work. But the office of logic is 
to arrange, not to create, convictions—to 
render the intellectual being at one with 
itself, not to add to its wealth by any new 
possessions. The words of one who needed 
to ascend to God by other steps than the 
forms of the understanding, quoted in the 
present work, supply us with a fair measure 
of the work of the logician when he loses 
sight of his true place :— 

After carefully heaping up the strongest argu- 
ments I could find, in either ancient or modern 
authors, for the very being of a God, I have 
wandered up and down, musing with myself, 
* What if all these things which I see around me 
have existed from eternity? What if that saying 
of a great man be really true— 

Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors nihil— 
how am I sure that this is not the case, that I 
have not followed cunningly-devised fables ?” And 
I have pursued the thought till there was no spirit 
in me, and I was ready to choose strangling rather 
than life.—(Wesley’s Works, vol. vi., p. 356.) 


If there are few among us on whom this 
latest addition to ‘‘the strongest arguments 
for the being of a God”’ would act lke brine 
on parching thirst, it is because there are 
very few who know anything of the thirst 
which brought Wesley to the brink of despair. 
The atheism of our day is one that would not 
unwillingly accept the material framework of 
life as having existed from all eternity—one 
that does not take the trouble to deny the 
existence of a being it is found so easy to 
ignore. ‘This misfit between the demands of 
the soul and the supply of the intellect is one 
not very common among men who find satis- 
faction in the safety and comfort of our 
modern life, and need nothing beyond this 
but the dim badkground of infinite good- 
nature, which is the religion of so large a 
— of our educated class. Those who 

ave come in contact with such atheism as 
this can hardly speak without some impa- 
tience of a book which, in representing the 
existence of God as made known to us by 
means of the limits of our understanding, 
would tend—if it had any influence at all— 
to 7 up those springs of reverence and awe, 
the ebb of which is the great malady of our 
elaborate civilization. 
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The Wisdom of Our Fathers. Selections from 
the Miscellaneous works of Archbishop Leighton ; 
consisting of Sermons, Expositions, and A-ade- 
mical Addresses. With a Memoir. (The Re- 
ligious Tract Society. Pp. 275.)—Tue memoir 
extends over some twenty pages, and serves as @ 
key to the tone and spirit of the sermons. Leigh- 
ton was devout almost to asceticism; and it is 
only when the reader is familiar with the inci- 
dents and general tenor of his life that his ser- 
mons can be fully appreciated. When he was 
principal of the University of Edinburgh, it 
seems to have been Leighton’s practice to address 
the students on the afternoon of the day on 
which they had the degree of A.M. conferred on 
them; and, even in these academical exhorta- 
tions, and at a time when the pride of scholar- 
ship might naturally enough assert itself, he never 
forgets the higher interests of the soul, or fails to 
impress on the students the vanity of all earthly 
acquirements. These exhortations are in them- 
selves very beautiful; but are more suggestive of 
the cypress than the laurel, The sermons seem 
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judiciously chosen; and all people of earnest 
minds will welcome the volume. The author of 
the memoir might have informed us that Arch- 
bishop Leighton came of a very ancient Forfar- 
shire stock, that an ancestor of his was Bishop 
of Moray and afterwards of Aberdeen, and that in 
1424 he was deputed as one of the commissioners 
to negotiate for the release of James I., then a 
prisoner in Windsor, where, like most other 
ardent youths, he managed to make poetry and 
love at the same time. 

Chronicles of Waverlow. By Benjamin Brier- 
ley, Author of “ Tales and Sketches of Lancashire 
Life,” &. (London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; 
Manchester: John Heywood. Pp. 262.)—BEnN- 
JAMIN BRIERLEY dedicates his chronicles to “ Al- 
derman Walmsley, Councillor Longson, Chris- 
topher Travis, and Samson Maiden, Esqs., of 
Stockport, gentlemen who found the author in 
obscurity, and helped to drag him out of it.” 
These gentlemen have our applause for their dis- 
crimination, and our hearty thanks for bringing 
before us a man so thoroughly imbued with Lan- 
cashire feeling, and so perfectly competent to 
express it to the public. His powers of narration 
are vigorous and fresh. He has an eye for a dra- 
matic situation, as well as for what is picturesque 
or soothing in nature. The comic vein in him, 
too, often broadens out intohumour. Lancashire 
habits and customs, stories, traditions, and even 
dialects, are all fast dying out, and it is pleasant 
to see them so prettily preserved and by so loving 
a hand. The frontispiece, a representation of 
“ Waverlow” by C. Potter, 1s nicely executed, 
and helps us to understand the affectionate 


| Earl Grey. 





terms in which Mr. Brierley speaks of the pretty | 


place. 


A Guide to the English Lake District. Intended | 


principally for the use of Pedestrians. By a 
Cambridge Man. 
& Co.; Windermere: J. Garnett. Pp. 96.)— 
THIS is one of the best guide.books we know, 
its characteristic feature being that it is adapted 
for pedestrians. If one wishes to make a walking 
tour to any particularly wild part of the island, 
he has either to burden himself with a very large 
map, which he never unfolds but le tears it, and 
which he probably sees take its final departure 
“on the wings of the storm,” over the brow of 
Ben something-or-other; or else he wanders at 
hap-hazard through some boundless contiguity of 
morass, and thinks himself mightily well off if he 
can find shelter from the dews of night in some 
shepherd’s turf-roofed shieling. From bothera- 
tions of this sort the “ Cambridge Man” kindly 
relieves us so far as the Lake District is concerned; 
and we should be pleased if he would try his 
hand at similar districts farther north. Besides 
illustrations, and an excellent general map in the 
side-pocket of the volume, there are in the body 
of the book itself four beautifully-executed section- 
maps, on a scale of about two miles to the inch, 
so that the pedestrian with this volume in his 
pocket may fearlessly traverse the whole Lake Dis- 
trict without the annoyance of a guide. 

Census of the British Empire, with tis Colo- 
nies and Foreign Possessions. 1861. (Harrison. 
Pp. 115.)—Mr. Cuartes AntHony Coxe, the 
compiler of this census, has done the public a 
rare service. He has infused life into the dry 
parliamentary returns, and has produced a work 
easy of reference and full of the most interest- 
ing details. Take the following as an example :— 
“The present population of London is supposed 
to represent the number of inhabitants in Eng- 
land and Wales five centuries ago, in the reign 
of Edward III. It contains within its boundary 
of 122 square miles a number of human beings 
equal to the population of the entire kingdom of 
Denmark, and is equal in population to about one- 


(London: Simpkin, Marshall, 





half of the kingdom of Sweden and Norway, of | 


Portugal, of Belgium, of Holland, and of Bavaria ; 


and exceeds the population of the kingdom of | 
Hanover, of Wurtemberg, of Saxony, of Switzer- | 


land, and some other continental states. The 
opulation of Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 


and, including the natives, added together, com- | 


prises about the one-half of that of London.” 

The Burial Service Question. A Statement of 
the Case in Favour of the Restoration of Corree- 
tive Discipline, from the Evidence of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the Church, and Reason. (Rivingtons. Pp. 
48.)—TueE writer of this pamphlet goes very 
earnestly to work ; but many will doubt the expe- 
diency of restoring “corrective discipline” after 
his fashion. The tone of the writer may be 


at least), and the ground yielded to the univer- 
salist or infidel, who denies point blank the Apos- 
tolic dogma that ‘They which do such things shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God.’ ”” — We have 
received from the same publishers a pamphlet 
entitled Ali Glory to God ; the Work of the Chris- 
tian Ministry, its Manner and Reward: A Sermon 
preached in St. James’s Church, Whitehaven, at 
the Visitation of the Ven. Archdeacon Evans, May 
13, 1863, by James Albert Cheese, M.A., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Rector of 
Gosforth, Cumberland.—TuHe reverend rector is, 
we are glad to see, a great advocate for the exten- 
sion of the “ free seat’’ system. 

Reports and Observations on the Discipline and 
Management of Convict Prisons. By the late 
Major-General Sir Joshua Jebb, K.C.B., Surveyor 
General of Prisons, &c. Edited by the Earl of 
Chichester. (Hatchard & Co. Pp. 138.)—Tuis 
thick pamphlet, with its many tables and statistics, 
will prove of great service to all who take an 
interest in “ prison discipline.” 
Chichester’s introduction we learn with surprise 
that “Sir Joshua Jebb was not the author of the 
‘ticket-of-leave system,’ nor the adviser of its 
introduction into this country. He was only 
responsible for some of the regulations under 
which it was carried out.” 

Die Parlamentarische Regierungsform. Von 
Uebersetzt von Graft Leo Thun. 
(Prag: Friedrich ‘Tempsky.)—-WiITHOUT ven- 
turing to discuss in this place the original work, 
we cannot but point to the moral which the high- 
born Austrian translator, the quondam minister 
of Cultus, draws from Earl Grey’s pages : — viz., 
that “ Constitutionalism ” is naught; and, if it be 
anything anywhere else, it is thrice naught in 
the Austrian dominions. This is done in an 
extensive Appendix, for the sake of which this 
whole labour of love seems to have been under- 
taken by the statesman out of service. It is a 
thousand pities that both the book and the man 
were not heard of in the good old days of Metter- 
nich ; they would both have had their full share 
of appreciation then. Whatever reactions may at 
some time or other do again in Austria—and we 
have not seen the last of them yet—there can hardly 
be a doubt that the right of voting money, and 
knowing the reason why, together with some par- 
ticipation in the legislation of the country, cannot 
be withdrawn again from the Austrians for any 
length of time ; any more than the absurd Bismark 
régime can last very long in Prussia. We do not 
mean to say that Austria should at once adopt our 
constitution, with all its uses and abuses from 


| beginning to end, if she wished to be happy ever 


after ; but Constitution in its broad sense and Eng- 
lish Constitution are two different things. If Count 
Thun should ever be reinstated into his former 
office, then we may assume that the sunny days of 
Frankfort and the 1863 Exhibition of German 
Princes have been for a time forgotten by the 
inhabitants of the Burg. 

Die Nationalen Parteien Deutschlands. (Ham- 
burg: Meissner.)—Tu1s is another good-natured 
attempt to heal the old wound of German discord. 
The upshot of the author’s speculations—which 
certainly are not all mere dreams, but contain a 
good many practical and well-put hints—is simply 
this, that Germany should not be united into 
one empire, but be reduced to twenty-two, 
instead of thirty-odd, States ; that, further, Prussia 
should dissolve into its eight provinces, which 
again should each become a separate state in time, 
&e., &e.—Well may Germany pray to be saved 
from her friends ! 

Annotations of the Gospel of St. Mark. With 
an Introduction and Examination Questions. By 
the Rev. C. Holme, M.A. 
124.)—THE annotations here will prove useful to 
the young, for whom they have been chiefly 
designed. The author tells us in his preface that 
“existing commentaries are either too large, or 
are useful for those only who understand Greek, 
and that the following notes have been written in 
the hope of supplying this deficiency.” 

Evenings at Home; or, the Juvenile Budget of 
Miscellanies. By Dr. Aiken and Mrs. Barbauld. 
(Longman & Co. Pp. 212.)—Mnr. J. 8. Lavnrrs 


_has done well by adding “ Evenings at Home” to 
his excellent series called “The Shilling Enter- | 


gathered from the following extract :—“ By minis- | 


tering in one and the same tone to those who 


virtually withdrawn (in the eyes of the ungodly 


taining Library.” The present little volume, in 
type, illustrations, and getting-up, is quite equal to 
its predecessors. 

Essays, in a Series of Letters, on Decision 
of Character, 4c. By John Foster. 
Bohn. Pp. 342.)—TuHIs is the thirtieth edition 


_ Coox (Dutton). 


(H. G. | 


have walked after the flesh and h of John Foster’s essays; and, from the com- 
ced alter the Hesh and to those who | pactness and portability of the volume, we may | 
have walked after the spirit, the moral code is | pactness and po y e may 


safely enougu pronounce it the most convenient. 


It forms one of the “Standard Library Series.”’ 
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The New Sunday-School Hymn-Book. Edited 
by Edwin Hodder. (Jackson, Walford and 
Hodder.)—Tu1s miniature volume contains over 
one hundred and thirty hymns; and the special 
feature in their compilation is that Mr. Hodder 
has rejected “those leaane which express senti- 
ments only realized by mature Christians, and 
selected only such as can be sung with truth and 
propriety by children.” 

Familiar, Proverbial, and Select Sayings from 
Shakspere. By John B. Marsh. (London: 
Simpkin, Marshal & Co.; Manchester: John 
Heywood. Pp. 162.)—Tue getting-up of this 
volume is all that can be desired. The author 
dedicates it to his father and mother: and his 
principle of compilation we gather from the pre- 
face :—“ Arranged in the order in which they 
occur in the various plays, it will be found that 
the spirit of each play is contained in the selected 
sayings: and the index will afford a ready means 
of finding any particular sentence.” 

The British Quarterly approves warmly of Mr. 
Henry Faweett’s “ Manual of Political Economy,” 
but is rather chary of its praise of George Eliot’s 
* Romola.”’ The review of Ernest Renan’s “ Vie 
de Jésus” purports to be critical and impartial ; 
but before the end of the article execration bursts 
forth in this wise: “The feeling with which we 
close this book is, that the Jesus of M. Renan is 
fit only to be the object of the bitterest execration, 
or of the most supreme contempt. His life was a 
blasphemous imposture, his death an indirect 
suicide. His character has not one high and 
noble feature. He falls with most consummate ease, 
His progress from that moment is downward. He 
is utterly destitute of all strength and majesty.” 
One of the papers contains a full and very in- 
teresting account of ‘ Simonides and the Sinaitic 
Codex.” The other articles are ‘ Peasant Life in 
Switzerland,” “ Home in Poland,’ “ Dr. Whewell’s 
Moral Works,” “ Self-Government in India,” and 
“ Modern Anthropology.” 

The Rose, the Shamrock, and the Thistle is 
published at the Caledonian Press, Edinburgh, 
“The National Institution for Promoting the 
Employment of Women in the Art of Printing,” 
and holds, consequently, the same relation to 
Edinburgh which the Victoria Magazine of 
Miss Faithfull does to London. The present 
number is a fair average specimen : and its popu- 
larity may be gathered from the fact that the pre- 
sent number closes the third volume.—The first 
volume of the sister publication, The Victoria 
Magazine, is before us, and a very handsome 
volume it makes.—We have also received the 
Financial Reformer, and the first number of The 
Tyro, by “Members of Harrow School,” and 
published by Crossley and Clarke, of Harrow-on- 
the-Hill. The number shows spirit, and we wish 
The Tyro success. 
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England. Cr. 8vo., pp. xvi—335. Houlston. 5s. 

Doria (A. A.) and Macrag (D.C.) Law and Practice in 
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as Amended by Subsequent Statutes ; 17 & 18 Vict., 
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Esrakp (Dr. J.H.A.) Gospel History; a Compen- 
dium of Critical Investigations in Support of the His- 
torical Character of the Four Gospels. Translated by 
James Martin, B.A. Revised and Edited by Alexander 
B. Bruce. 8vo., pp. 602. Edinburgh: Clark. Hamil- 
ton. 10s. 6d. 

ENGuLIsHwoman’s Domestic MAGAZINE (The). An 
Illustrated Journal, combining Practical Information, 
Instruction, and Amusement. New Series. Volume 
Seven. With Engravings. 8vo., pp. 288. Beeton. 5s. 

Fietcuer (Thomas C.) Scientific Farming made Easy ; 


or, the Science of Agriculture Reduced to Practice. | 


Third Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. 
ooks for the Country.) 12mo, cl. sd. pp. x—193. 
utledge. 1s. 6d. 

From tHe Wortp To tne Puri. Post 8vo., pp. 

viii—306. Freeman. 5s. 

Grier (Rev. John W., M.A.) Sermons Preached in 

Trinity Church, Amblecote. 8vo., pp. ix—352. Stour- 

bridge: Broomhall. Whittaker. 10s. 6d. 


Harpwick (Charles), Insolvent Sick and Burial Clubs : 
the Causes and the Cure ; or, How to Choose or Found 
a Reliable Friendly Society. With a large Illustrative 
Diagram, suitable for Suspending in Club-Rooms, 
showing at a glance the Average Annual Sickness, and 
the Expectation of Life at Various Ages. Cr. 8vo., sd., 
pp. 40. Manchester: John Heywood. Simpkin. 6d. 


Harris (Chapin A., M.D., D.D.S.) Principles and 
Practice of Dental Surgery. Eighth Edition, enlarged 
and revised, with 320 Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 869. 
Philadelphia. 24s. 

HESTER AND ELINOR; or, the Discipline of Suffering. 
A Tale. New Issue. Post 8vo., bds. Triibner. 2s. 


James (John Angell). Course of Faith; or, the Prac- 
tical Believer Delineated. Second Edition. Sixth 
Thousand. Feap. 8vo., pp. xii—333. Birmingham: 
Hudson. Hamilton. 2s. 6d. 


JERROLD (Blanchard). Signals of Distress. In Refuges 
and Homes of Charity; in Industrial Schools and Re- 
formatories; at Invalids’ Dinner-Tables, and in the 

| Homes of the Little Sisters of the Poor; in Bethnal 

| Green, aud St. George’s, Hanover Square ; in the Wake 
of District Visitors; among the Fallen, the Vicious, 
the Criminal; where Missionaries travel, where Good 
Samaritans have Clothed the Naked; among the Shoe- 
blacks, and the Rag-brigades, &c. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. v. 
—309. Low. 7s. Gd. 


JouRNAL or Horrticutture (The), Cottage Gardener 
and Country Gentleman. A Journal of Horticulture, 
Rural and Domestic Economy, Botany and Natural 
History. Conducted by George W. Johnson, F.R.H.S., 
and Robert Hogg, LL.D. Vol. 4, New Series. Vol. 
29, Old Series. Imp. 8vo., pp. viii—484. Office. 8s. 6d. 

Le Pace (Monsieur). Petit Lecteur des Colléges ; or, 
the French Reader for Beginners and Elder Classes. 
A Sequel to “L’Echo de Paris.” 12mo., pp. 174. 
Virtue. 3s. 6d. 

Lever (Charles). 
Two Vols. Second Edition. 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. 

Moser.tey (C.E., M.A.) Latin Elegiacs and Hexa- 
meters. Post 8vo. Whittaker. 2s. Od. 

McNicouit (David H., M.D.) Dictionary of Natural 
History. Terms with their Derivations, including 
the various Orders, Genera, and Species. Post 8vo., 
pp. vii—584. LZ. Reeve. 12s. 6d. 

MANNING (Miss). Cherry and Violet; a Tale of the 
Great Plague. By the Author of “Mary Powell,” 
Fourth Edition. Post 8vo., pp. 234. Virtue. 5s. 

MAry AND FRANK; or, a Mother’s Influence. By the 
Author of “Blind Nelly.” Illustrated. Feap. 8vo., 
pp. 94. Macintosh. 1s. 6d. 

MILuineton (Rev. Thomas 8.) Testimony of the 
Heathen to the Truths of Holy Writ. A Commentary 
on the Old and New Testaments, compiled almost ex- 
clusively from Greek and Latin Authors of the Classical 
Agesof Antiquity. Imp.8vo.,pp. xxxi—486. Seeleys. 21s. 

Morris (J. W.) and Fuemine (Rev. W, LL.B.) Stu- 

“dent’s Chart of English History. Constructed on a 
a applicable to History in general. 4to., cl. sd. 
uge. 3s. 

Munp@e (Henry, M.R.C.S.) Guide to the Treatment of 
Disease without Alcoholic Liquors. Cr. 8vo., cl. lp., 
pp. 178. Jarrold. 2s. 6d. 

Murpuy (James G., LL.D., T.C.D.) Critical and Exe- 
tical Commentary on the Book of Genesis, with a 
ew Translation. Sv, PP. xii—591. Edinburgh : 

Clark. Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 


Nationat Magazine (The). Vol. 14. With En- 
gravings. Sup. roy. 8vo., pp. 284. Tweedie. 7s. 6d. 
Neit (Samuel). Culture and Self-Culture. A Guide to 
the Improvement of the Mind and Life. Cr. 8vo., cl. 

sd., pp. v-—-90. Houlston. 1s. 


Parrorr (Marianne). May Chumleigh, and her Friend 
Conscience. A Tale for Little Girls. New Edition. 
18mo., pp. 94. Macintosh. 1s. 


Pau. (Rev.C. W. H.) Great Mystery; or, How can 
ag be One? 12mo., cl. sd., pp. xi—118. Macintosh. 
s. 6d. 


PracticaL Consequences (The) of Teaching any 
Future Restoration of the Race. A Letter to a Friend, 
occasioned by the recent publication of “ Forgiveness 
after Death,” “The Unpreached Gospel,” and “The 
Destiny of the Human Race.” Cr.8vo.,sd. Houlston. 6d. 


PracticaL Guipe vor Iraty. (Red Book for Italy.) 
The Routes from London. The complete Itinerary 
through France, Savoy, Switzerland, Italy. Practical 
Maps, Plans, [llustrations, and, im the briefest possible 
space, every necessary advice, to see all that ought to 
be seen in the shortest period and at the least expense. 
hy Englishman abroad. Sixth Edition. 1863. 
I2mo., sd. Simpkin. 4s. 


Day’s Ride; a Life’s Romance. 
Post 8vo., pp. 645. 


RovutLepGr’s Every Boy’s AnnuaL, 1864. An 
Original Miscellany of Entertaining Literature. Edited 
by Edmund Routledge. With 100 Illustrations. Post 
Svo., pp. vii—768.. 6s. 

Scumrp (Ch.) In what manner Henry von Eichenfels 
came to the Knowledge of God. A Tale for the Young. 
| With a Complete Vocabulary, and a Collection of 
Familiar Sentences and Dialogues. By Falck Lebahn, 
12mo., pp. 140. Lock- 


Ph.Dr. Seventh Edition. 
wood. 3s. 6d. 

Tay.tor (Captain Meadows, M.R.I.A.) Tara: A Mah- 
ratta Tale. Three Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. xii—1061. 
Blackwoods. 31s. 6d. 

Tuomas (Annie). Crossof Honour. Post 8yv., pp. 306. 
Maxwell § Co. 10s. 6d. 

Tuomas (Annie). Lady Lorme and the Dream and the 
Waking. (Shilling Volume Library.) Feap. 8vo., sd., 
pp. 251. Ward and Lock. 1s. 

Troiiope (Anthony). Rachel Ray. A Novel. Two 
Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 629. Chapman and Hall. 
21s. 

VauGuan (Charles John, D.D.) Words from the Gos- 

els; a Second Selection of Sermons Preached in the 
Parish Church of Doncaster. Feap. 8vo., pp. xi—342. 
Maemillan. 4s. 64. 

WANDERINGS IN West AFRICA, FROM LIVERPOOL 
To FerNaNnpDo Po. ByaF.R.G.S. With Map and 
Illustrations. Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo., pp. vili—598. 
Tinsley. 21s. 

Westey (John). Narrative of his Matrimonial Engage- 
ment with Mrs. Grace Murray. 8vo., sd. Willey. 1s. 

Wuire (Rev. William). Principles of Christian Union 
as laid down in the Word of God. Feap. 8vo., pp. xii— 
260.. Edinburgh: Kennedy. Hamilton. 4s. 6d. 

WiwwiaMs (Charles). First Week of Time; or, Scrip- 
ture in Harmony with Science. Feap. 8vo., pp. vii— 
504. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 5s, 

Worsorse (Emma Jane). Lottie Lonsdale ; or, the 
Chain and its Links. Feap. 8vo., pp. viii—455. Virtue. 
5s. 
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Atrorp (Hen.) Quebec Chapel Sermons. Vol. 4. 
Divine Love. Third Edition. Fcap.8vo. Rivingtons. 5s. 

ARNOLD DELAHAIZE; or, The Huguenot Pastor. Feap. 
8vo. Bell and Daldy. 5s. 

Burns (Robert). Songs. 18mo. Bell and Daldy. Sd., 
2s. Ga. 

CanpuisuH (R. 8.) Life in a Risen Saviour. Third 
Edition. Sm. cr. 8vo. Black. 5s. 6d. 

CHATTERTON (Lady). Heiress and Her Lovers. Three 
Vols. Post 8vo. Bentley. 31s. 6d. 

Datton (Hen.) Book of Drawing-Room Plays. New 
Edition. Feap.8vo. Hogg. 3s. 6d. 

Doyte (J. E.) Chronicle of England B.c. 55—<.p. 1485. 
4to. Longman. 42s. 

Every Litre Boy’s Boox. A Complete Cyclopedia 
of Games. Feap. 8vo. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

Fossery (T. V.) Hymns and Poems for Sick and 
Suffering. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. Rivingtons. 
5s. 6d. 

GrRINDON (Leo H.) Life, its Nature, Varieties, &c. 
Third Edition. 8vo. Pitman. 6s. 6d. 

HAtt (Rt. Rev. Jos.) Works. New Edition. By Philip 
Wynter, D.D. Ten Vols. 8vo. Macmillan. £5. 5s. 

Hooxer’s Works. Edited, with Notes, by Keble. 
New Edition. Three Vols. 8vo. Macmillan. 31s. 6d. 

Humpureys (H.N.) Coinage of the British Empire. 
New Edition. Roy. 8vo. Griffin. 21s. 

Jounston (J. F.W.) Elements of Agricultural Che- 
mistry and Geology. Eighth Edition. Fceap. 8vo. 
Blackwoods. 6s. 6d. 

LeaGe (Rev. W.) Reading-Book of English History and 
Biography. 1l2mo. Jarrold, 2s. 6d. 

Lewis (Rev. W.8.) Threshold of Revelation. Cr. 8vo 
Rivingtons. 6s. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Vol. 8. 8vo. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

Mariette (A). Half-Hours of French Translation, 
Third Edition. 12mo. JVilliams aud:Norgate. 4s. 6d. 

Nort (E.) Lectures on Biblical Temperance. Post 8vo. 
Triibner. 6s. 

Ov_p EnGuisn BAtuaps. Illustrated. Sm. 4to. Ward 
and Lock. 21s. 

Quiver (The). Vol. 4. Roy. 8vo. Cassell. 4s. 6d. 
Edition. 8vo. Sweet. 30s. 

Sinner (Sophia). Lessons about God for very Young 
Children. 18mo. Jarrold. 1s. 

Wueexer (J.T.) Handbook to Cotton Cultivation in 
Madras. Cr. 8vo. Virtue. 7s. 6d. 

Youne ENGLAND. British Moths—Geometrew. Roy. 
8vo. Tweedie. 1s. 6d. 





MISCELLANEA. 





HE French féte at the Crystal Palace on Mon- 
day last was the means of bringing together a 
large assemblage of Frenchmen. ‘The excur- 
sionists, who took their return day-tickets at 
Boulogne in the morning, numbered some 700 ; 
and, to meet and welcome them, their countrymen 
resident in London turned out in large numbers 
from all quarters. The total number of visitors 
was 10,004, including the Prince of Wales, Prince 
Christian of Denmark, the young King of the 
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Greeks, and 2212 season-ticket holders. The day 
was fine; and, before the excursionists left, on 
their return to Boulogne, the Palace was illumin- 
ated for an evening promenade. 

Prince Wit1taM of Hesse will reside at Holy- 
rood Palace, Edinburgh, during the winter, in 
order to attend the same lectures at the University 
as Prince Alfred. , 

Tue probable candidates for the High Steward- 
ship of the University of Cambridge, rendered 
vacant by the death of Lord Lyndhurst, are Lord 
Lyttelton, the Earl Powis, Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, and the Marquis of Exeter. The election is 
fixed for the 26th instant. 

THe NATIONAL SHAKESPEARIAN COMMITTEE.— 
The following gentlemen have been elected mem- 
bers of this committee during the present week :— 
Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi; Alexander Macmillan, 
Esq.; George Routledge, Esq.; Charles Whiting, 
Esq.; Charles Lamb Kenny, Esq.; and J. A. Lang- 
ford, Esq., of Birmingham. W. C. Macready, 
Esq., consents to act as a vice-president. Steps 
have been taken to form local committees in aid 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Ayr, Newcastle, Brighton, 
Birmingham, Dudley, Dublin, and other places. 
A deputation is about to wait upon the managers of 
leading London theatres and request them to give 
performances in aid of the National Shakespearian 
Fund. 

HARROVIANS will regret to hear of the death of 
the Rev. William Oxenham, the Lower Master, 
the successor of the Rev. Henry Drury. [le 
expired at Reigate in his sixty-fourth year, on 
Tuesday last. Originally appointed to an assis- 
tant-mastership in 1826, he has been connected 
with the school for upwards of thirty-six years ; 
and one of the most hearty toasts at the annual 
Harrow-dinner of late years was coupled with his 
name, till the “one cheer more for Mr. Oxen- 
ham !” became quite part of the institution. The 
window presented by him but a few months ago 
to the gchool-chapel records the long period of his 
services in connexion with the school. ‘ 

In a letter from Dr. Livingstone, dated Mur- 
chison Cataracts (on the Shire), April 25th, the 
doctor records the death of the distinguished 
young geologist, Mr. Richard Thornton, on the 
21st of that month. His papers and drawings 
have been forwarded to his brother at Bradford. 

Ir is announced that a new illustrated magazine, 
to be called The Mayfair Magazine, is to make its 
appearance in January, under the editorial charge 
of Miss Braddon. 

WE copy the following from an advertisement 
in the Times of Tuesday last :—‘ M. de Lamartine, 
the great French poet, is in a condition bordering 
on distress, and his property on the eve of being 
sold by auction. The subscriptions collected in 
France have not been sufficient to rescue him. To 
accomplish this purpose he has himself become 
the editor of his entire works, to be had, in a 
complete form, at the price of seventeen guineas, 
which sum is respectfully requested to be forwarded 
to M. A. Azur, 117, Jermyn Street, London, the 
authorized representative of M. de Lamartine, 
who will himself immediately forward the copies 
of his works. M. Azur will also receive at the 
above address any subscriptions, in post-office 
orders or postage stamps, kindly intended for the 

oet. An acknowledgment for every sum received 
will be sent by return of post.” 

Mr. Rovur.ep@e, the well-known publisher of 
Farringdon Street, appeals, through our advertis- 
ing columns, to the humane on behalf of a literary 
man in his seventy-eighth year, whose name, out 
of regard to the self-respect of “a poor gentleman,” 
he suppresses. 

Mr. Murray announces : “ Selections from the 
Poetical Works of Richard Monckton Milnes, 
Lord Houghton ;” the completion of Dr. Smith’s 
“ Dictionary of the Bible,” in the second week of 
November; “The New Testament, Lilustrated 
and Annotated,” forming the first portion of “‘The 
Hand Bible,” edited by the Rev. F. C. Cook and 
the Rev. W. Basil Jones ; the Rev. J. Hannah’s 
“ Bampton Lectures for 1863 ;” a volume of “ Ser- 
mons, preached at Lincoln’s Inn, by the Rev. F. 
C. Cook ;”’ a new edition of “The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” illustrated with ornamental borders, 
initial letters, and woodcuts, with notes explaining 
the order and history of the offices, by the Rev. 
Thomas James; new editions of Dean Milman’s 
“History of Christianity to the Abolition of 
Paganism,” and of his ‘“ History of Latin Chris- 
tianity ;” a new “ Life of Cicero,’’ by William 
Forsyth ; a new edition of “The Works of Alex- 
ander Pope,” with life, introduction, and notes, by 
the Rev. Whitwell Elwin; the completion of 
Professor Rawlinson’s “ Five Great Monarchies of 
the Ancient World ;” a new edition of Sir Charles 
Lyell’s “ Elements of Geology ;” a new edition, 
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edited by Dr. W. Smith, of Shaw’s “ Student’s 
Manual of English Literature ;” Professor Syme’s 
“Principles of Surgery ;” a new “History of 
Painting in Italy, from the Second to the Six- 
teenth Century,” by Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselli; a “ Narrative of Travels and Discoveries 
in the Kingdoms of Siam, Cambojia, and Lao,” by 
the late Henri Monhot ; “ The Rock-cut Temples 
of India,” illustrated by seventy-five photographs 
by Major Gill; “ History of Charles the Bold,” 
by Mr. J. F. Kirk; the late C. R. Leslie’s “ Life 
and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” edited by 
Tom Taylor; “Life of General Sir William 
Napier,” edited by Mr. H. A. Bruce; and the 
long looked for “Diary of Mary, Countess of 
Cowper.” 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. will publish on Tuesday 
next “‘ The Law of Nations, considered as Indepen- 
dent Political Communities,” by Dr. Travers Twiss, 
treating of “The Rights and Duties of Nations in 
Time of War.” As nearly ready, they announce 
the two new volumes of Mr. Froude’s “ History of 
England,” being volumes one and two of “'The 
Reign of Elizabeth ;’’ and volume three of Dr. 
Vaughan’s “Revolutions in English History.” 
Besides the works mentioned in No. 40 of Tux 
READER, they will also publish, ‘“‘ Wine, the Vine, 
and the Cellar,” by Thos. G. Shaw, on the 5th of 
November; and, before the close of that month, 
the fourth part of Bishop Colenso’s “ Pentateuch 
and Book of Joshua Critically Examined,” being 
remarks on the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge, 
suggested by the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 

Messrs. WALTON AND MABERLY will publish 
on the 30th of November the first part of Smith’s 
“ History of the World, from the Earliest Records 
to the Present Time,” already announced in THE 
READER. It will appear in monthly parts at 2s., 
and in half-yearly volumes at 12s. 6d.; and 
eight volumes will complete the work :—Ancient 
History, two volumes; Medieval History, two 
volumes; and Modern History, four volumes. 
They also announce a weekly issue, at 6d. each, of 
Dr. Lardner’s “ Popular Series of Papers from the 
Museum of Science and Art,” arranged according 
to subjects, each subject complete in itself, the first 
to appear on the 3rd of October; also the first 
volume, on the 2nd of November, of “ Animal 
Physics; or, the Body and its Functions Fami- 
liarly explained,’ by Dr. Lardner. They have 
in the press: Professor Creasy’s “ History of 
England for Colleges and Schools; and Dr. 
Garrod on “ Medicines: their Nature and Value 
in the Treatment of Disease.” 

Messrs. Smitu, Ecper, & Co. announce “ Annis 
Warleigh’s Fortunes,” by Holme Lee; and “ The 
True, Pathetic History of Poor Match,” by the 
same; ‘‘ Adventures of Arfan; or, the Magic 
Amulet,” by J. H. Burrow; ‘“ Maud Latimer,” 
by the Hon. Augusta Bethell; and a volume of 
poems, under the title of “Winter Weavings,” by 
Isabella Law. 

Mr. Gitcnrtist’s “ Life of William Blake” will 
be published next week by Messrs. Macmillan &Co., 
who have also nearly ready “ My Beautiful Lady,” 
by Thomas Woolner; “ Preterita,’”” Poems, by 
William Lancaster; and “Stories of Number Nip,” 
by Mark Lemon. 

Messrs. Biackwoop will publish ‘ Modern 
Civilization,’ by Mr. W. McCombie; and “ The 
Philosophy of Geology,” by Mr. David Page. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, & Co. have in 
preparation: “A Gentle Life,’ by a Saturday 
Reviewer ; “ A Story,” by the Author of “The 
Wide, Wide World;” “A Christmas Carol ;” 
* Little Blue Hood,” by Thos. Miller ; “The Black 
Panther,” by Sir Lascelles Wraxall ; “‘My Miscel- 
lanies,” by Wilkie Collins; and “The Strongs of 
Netherstrong,” by Miss E. J. May. 

Messrs. MAXWELL & Co. have in the press a 
translation, with the author’s sanction, of the 
important work on Mexico by the well-known 
French political economist, M. Michel-Chevalier, 
which was reviewed in THe REApkR of the 18th of 
July last. 

Mr. Nimmo of Edinburgh announces the pub- 
lication of a series of “ Abbotsford Papers’’ in the 
Border Magazine, consisting of letters of Sir 
Walter Scott, his collection of autographs, and 
descriptive accounts of the mansion and its con- 
tents, from hitherto unpublished sources. 

Messrs. J. and J. Crark of Edinburgh an- 
nounce “‘ A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Book of Genesis,” by the Belfast Professor 
of Hebrew, Dr. J. G. Murphy. 

WE are glad to find our pleasant antiquarian 
friend, Le Bibliophile, on our library-table. Mr. 
Jeffs has just sent us the numbers for January to 
June. It is edited by M. Berjeau. 

Tue “ Vrayes Chroniques de Messire Jehan le 
Bel,” mentioned by Froissart in the prologue of 








the first book of his Chronicles, long a desider- 
atum, were but recently, in 1861, discovered by 
M. Meyer in the town-library of Chalons-sur- 
Marne. This is the only MS. known of a book 
which treats at considerable length of the eventful 
period in our history, from 1326 to 1361, of the 
wars of Edward the Third, and of the contem- 
porary kings of France—important alike to English, 
Scotch, and French history, as filling up particu- 
larly the great lacuna in Froissart as to the course 
of public events in Europe from the fall of Calais 
to the battle of Poictiers. Messrs. Triibner & Co. 
have just forwarded to us the printed text, which 
has been published at Brussels, under the editor- 
ship of M. Pollain, with an introduction and 
appendix. We have also received from the same 
publishers ‘* Le Premier Livre des Chroniques de 
Jehan Froissart: Texte inédit, publié d’aprés un 
Manuscrit de la Bibliothéque du Vatican,” in two 
vols., 8vo., edited by Baron Kervyn de Letten- 
hove, who discovered the MS. in 1860 in the 
Vatican. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, & Co. are the 
agents for M. A. Baillot’s English version of 
“Mademoiselle La Quintinie,” by George Sand, 
about to be published by Messrs. Neuhoff & Co. 
of Brunswick, as a volume of their “ Collection of 
Foreign Authors.” That firm is putting forth 
advertisements to secure priority of right to pub- 
lish English translations of foreign works, to the 
exclusion of all competitors—an arrangement 
which could not fail to be detrimental to litera- 
ture. 

“CaractzrEs du XIX®° Sitcle, genre La 
Bruyére et Théophraste,” by Eugéne André, is 
advertised. 

THE continuation of the “ Césars” and of 
“ Rome and Judea” has appeared under the title 
* Les Antonins, ans de Jésus Christ 69-180,” by 
Count Champagny. 

FRENCH papers affirm ‘on the best authority” 
that the Emperor has made M. Renan a present 
of 100,000 francs, as a mark of the supreme satis- 
faction he derived from his “ Vie de Jésus.” 

THE principal librarian of the Royal Library at 
Brussels, M. Alvin, has written a book “On the 
Alliance of Art and Industry in Belgium.” 

* Don Carlos et Philippe IT.,” with portrait and 
autograph of Don Carlos, is the name of a book in 
two volumes by Gachard. 

GASTINEAU’S “ Sottises et Scandales du Temps 
Present” has reached a second edition. 

A NEW contribution to archeology is G. Hage- 
man’s “ Un Cabinet d’Amateur: Notices archéo- 
logiques et Description raisonnée de quelques 
Monuments de haute antiquité.” 

A NOVEL by Lebrocquy, called “ Une Vocation 
Littéraire: Roman philosophico-humeuristique 
(1858-1863),” is among the recent Belgian 
announcements. 

Tuer Emperor of the French has of late taken 
decisive steps towards the amelioration of the 
state of school-masters in France. Their annual 
income, which formerly was not to be less than 
600 francs, has from the commencement of this 
year been raised to 700. The schoolmis- 
tresses, 4755 in number, who have hitherto 
received 400 francs annually, are to have 500 
francs for the future. Nor are delays and irregu- 
larities, such as they have hitherto not unfre- 
quently been complained of, to be suffered any 
longer. The head-masters in the primary schools 
will have their salaries increased from 2000 and 
3000 francs to 2400 to 3600 francs respectively ; 
the ushers from 1000 and 1800 to 1200 to 
2000 francs. The school in the rural com- 
munities is henceforth to be, together with 
the parsonage, the “ model house of the village” 
with respect to architecture, neatness, cleanliness, 
and airiness. Whenever a new teacher is in- 
stalled, the communities are to pay 300 francs, 
to which the state will add an equal sum, in order 
to procure decent furniture for his house. In 
case of need the public chest of the department is 
further to aid the communities. The state would 
thus have to contribute about 100,000 francs 
more. An imperial decree, dated September 4th, 
has confirmed these proposals of the Minister of 
Instruction, Duruy. The 100,000 francs are 
granted, and the head-masters of “ Normal Schools” 
receive henceforth from 2400 to 3600 francs, the 
first-class ushers 1800 to 2000 francs, those of the 
second, 1500 to 1900 francs, and those of the 
third, 1200 to 1400 francs, 


THE proposal made in the late Roman Ca- | 


tholic Congress at Malines, of founding a powerful 
clerical organ, has now been carried out. The Ultra- 
montane Journal de Bruxelles has been bought 
for the sum of 400,000 francs for the purpose. 
This capital had for the present to be paid 
in shares; but the late proprietor acquires a 
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seat and a vote in the council, to which, beside 
M. Paul Nave and some nameless noblemen, 
will also belong, Messrs. von Gerlache, Dechamps, 
Nothomb, von Theux, von Mérode, and Count 
Mecus. 

A NEW edition of Brillat-Savarin’s “ Physio- 
logie du Gott,” with a preface by Alph. Karr, and 
illustrations by Bertall, is about to appear. 

WE learn from the Courrier du Bas Rhin that 
the importation of German books into France, by 
way of Strasburg, which for the whole year of 
1862 amounted to 60,827 kilos., and to 27,215 
kilos. for the first semester, has fallen to 24,402 
kilos. for the corresponding semester in 1863. The 
“ Inspecteur de la Librairie” accounts for this by 
the general state of uneasiness in European trade 
and commerce at this moment, the cause of which 
is to be sought in the American civil war. The 
seizures at the custom-houses did not amount 
to more than 13 kilos. for 1862, and 3 kilos. for the 
first semester in 1863. These consist of some 
piracies of French books, music, and engravings ; 
further, unauthorized translations of French novels, 
and a small number of prohibited political papers 
and pamphlets. 

Tue French Minister of Public Instruction has 
fixed a prize of 1500 francs for the best work 
“which should either complete or rectify one or 
more of the historical catalogues referring to 
France contained in the ‘ Art de Vérifier les 
Dates,’ or which should establish the chronology 
of the great French ‘ Feudataires,’ omitted in 
that work.” Only the learned societies of the 
departments are to compete, and the prize will be 
awarded in 1865. Another prize of 1500 frances 
will be given to the best work, either printed or 
manuscript, sent in by a learned society, either in 
the provinces or Algeria, “on any archeological 
question.” 

Tuk value of the exportations of paper, printed 
and unprinted, during the last year from France, 
shows a rise of about 4,000,000 of francs since 
1861. The statistical list gives the following 
comparative items :— 





1861. 1862. 1863. 


—_—— 


Papier et cartons . | 9,076,624 9,849,032 11,837,680 
Livres, gravures, litho- | 
graphies . . . . | 9,345,460 11,130,550) 11,865,091 


THe Presse observes that the first time that 
the fact of one Uftérateur bequeathing all his 
works to another litiérateur as his property has 
occurred is in the case of Alfred de Vigny, who left 
all his posthumous writings to M. Louis Ratis- 
bonne. It is, however, certain that they are 
limited to a collection of unedited poetry. 

* Les Iles Ioniennes, d’aprés des documents 
authentiques et inédits,” from the papers of 
General Donzelot, Governor-General of the Ionian 
Islands under the First Empire, seems a timely 
publication. 

THE old squabbles between the shareholders of 
the Pays and Constitutionnel have now been set at 
rest. M. Grandguillot is henceforth to be gérant 
for both papers. 

AMONG the answers to Duruy’s recent speech 
on education, we notice Justin Fovre’s “De la 
Res‘auration des Etudes philosophiques dans les 
Lycées et Colléges de l’ Université.” 

Tue following are among the French periodicals 
lately started: “L’Aéronaute, Moniteur de la 
Societé Générale d’Aérostation et d’Automotion 
Aérienne ;”’ “‘ Gazette de Courses, Chasses, Salons, 
Littérature, Beaux-Arts : Rédacteur en Chef, E, H. 
de Grillon;” and “ Courrier des Sciences et de 
l’Industrie, revue hebdomadaire, par M. Victor 
Meunier.” 

Dr. Louis Bouvier has written a “‘ History of 
Mont Cenis and its Vegetation.” 

“ Ernest Count NapoLeon BONAPARTE,” the 
professed son of the first Emperor and the lately 
deceased Countess Kielmansegge of Dresden, has 
written his memoirs—a stately volume of 400 folio 
pages—and is anxious to find a publisher. 

Tue officers, sergeants, and privates of the 
Weimar army have been prohibited from contri- 
buting anything to the newspapers without having 
in each case asked for the special permission o 
their superiors. 

A new Berlin political daily paper has been 
started, called the Prussian-German Gazette. Its 
tendency is the mild constitutionalism called 
* Gothaic.” 

Tue Pope has addressed a long autograph letter 
to Dr. Tischendorf to thank him for the transmis- 
sion of the Sinaitic Codex, and the work bestowed 
upon it. “ Although,” he says, “the great work 
is of such a nature that its real value can only be 
appreciated by the most thorough ang searching 
examination (which, indeed, our many and im- 
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portant duties do not permit us to institute), yet 
we have adinired in it what is patent to the eye at 
first sight: we have seen the extraordinary zeal with 
which you, in order, as it were, to submit to every- 
body’s view the ancient vellum leaves themselves, 
have reproduced page after page, by the single 
columns of the text, and by the single divisions of the 
verses, apex eg the interpunctation of each, and 
the space of each ; with which you have so cleverly 
imitated the figure and size of every single letter, 
by types; with which, finally, you have arranged 
ail the old emendations of the text, and compared 
them both with each other, and with the orginal 
text itself ;—all this enables everybody, even with- 
out autopsy of the original, to judge of the value 
and age of the document. On the other hand, it 
brings to universal knowledge the conscientious- 
ness and enormous labour with which you have 
recalled into a new life the extraordinary docu- 
ment which had been hidden so long. Truly, this 
last work has, both by its difficulty and amplitude, 
and by its practical importance, completed the 
renown which you have possessed already in this 
branch of science. ‘ O that the results 
of so many travels, investigations, and labours 
which you gladly took upon yourself and exe- 
cuted cheerfully—chiefly, as you say yourself, for 
the furtherance of Christian knowledge—might not 
only be blissful to all believing Christianity, but may 
also direct so high a degree of Divine Grace upon 
yourself that we might be able toembrace you— 
tied to us with the ties of perfect love—as a dearest 
son! For this we pray to God on your behalf, 
Iilustris Vir, expressing to you our gratitude, 
and assuring you of our high esteem.” — 

TuE second German Federal Shooting Match 
is now definitely fixed to take place next year at 
Bremen. Of the 60,000 thalers necessary for the 
construction of a hall and other arrangements, 
50,000 have been subscribed already. By the first 
of June everything must be in complete readiness ; 
the contractor, however, is to receive, if the build- 
ing should be finished before the time, a gratifica- 
tion of one hundred thalers for each week; in 
the case of delay he is, on the other hand, to 
pay fifty thalers damages for every day after 
that date. 

THERE has appeared, by Th. Mommsen, “ An 
Index of the Roman Provinces, about the year 
297,” with an Appendix by K. Miillenhof. 

C. Peter has written “ Studies towards Roman 
History : a Contribution towards the Critique of 
Th. Mommsen’s Roman History.” : 

Tue seventh volume of the “History of 
States in Modern Times” (‘‘ Staatengeschichte der 
neuesten Zeit”) has appeared, containing Th. von 
Bernhardi’s “ History of Russia and the European 
Politics from 1814 to 1831.” 

F. SToxze is busy preparing a continuation to 
his German “ Pickwicks.’ Another new work of 
his, called “Spring Life,” is about to leave the 

ress. 

In the last Heft of the Deutsche Jahrhiicher 
Sir Politik und Literatur’? we notice, among 
other remarkable papers: “The Historian Jo- 
hannes Turmair Aventinus and his Time,” by 
C. F. Neumann; “Contributions towards the 
History of the Conventional Streams of Germany,” 
by Dr. Emminghaus; “ Mathematics in connec- 
tion with the History of Culture,” by Dr. G. 
Levinstein ; and “ Heinrich von Kleist,” by J. L. 
Klein. 

Amon@ the election speeches now going on 
in Prussia, we notice particularly one made by a 
staunch Feudal, mre 4 if anything, is certainly 
original. “If,” the orator says, “the successor 
of the present king did not choose to swear to 
obey the constitution, we certainly could not 
make him. He is king by the right of inhe- 
ritance, not by election. But, even supposing a 
king has sworntoobey the constitution, what then? 
We see what dire consequences a royal oath is some- 
ing Herod swore to com- 
ply with his daughter’s every wish; and what 
came of it? Why, she asked for the head of 
John the Baptist ; and the head fell because the 
king had sworn. If a Prussian king, therefore, 
comes to the conclusion that, by obeying the con- 
stitution, his monarchy was being beheaded, then, 
of course, he is not obliged to fulfil his oath. As for 
the obnoxious ordonnancesabout the press, the com- 

laints about those were sheer nonsense. Nobody 
bindered the democratic writers from writing 
what they pleased; only they must not try and 

ublish them,” &e., &e. The Prussian Punch has 
Ses “warned.” Will not our Fleet Street friend 
look to the matter ? 

THE general meeting of the German Oriental 
Society took place this year at Meissen in Saxony. 
There were about fifty members present, not onl 
from all parts of Germany, but from Holland, 





France, Turkey, Jerusalem, Calcutta, &e. Pro- 
fessor Fliigel, the veteran Arabist, from Dresden, 
presided. Professor Arnold, from Halle, gave an 
account of the present state of the society, from 
which we gather the following items :—There are 
now 383 members of the society, among whom 
there are 12 honorary, and 31 corresponding 
members. ‘The library of the society has grown 
by 53 books, 3 MSS. and coins during the last 
year, so that the entire number of the books now 
amounts to 2509, and that of MSS., coins, &c., to 
300. Of the annual contributions on the part of 


: . | 
governments, the Prussian has been raised from | 


200 to 300 thalers. A special donation on the 
part of the Duke of Altenburg of 100 thalers 
was recorded. The St. Petersburg Academy has 
presented the society with Pehlvi-types, &c. Of 
papers read we mention one by Professor 
Rédiger, from Berlin, “On a Coin of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, with a cuneiform inscription ;’’ another by 
Professor Dieterici, “On the Arabic Cyclopedia 
of the Pure Brethren,” to which Professor Flei- 
scher added some explanations. Professor Weber 
read anessay “ On the Human Sacrifices of the In- 
dians in the ante-Vedic Times.” Dr. Mordmann, 
from Constantinople, read a paper “On the 
Gipsies ;” Professor Gosche “On Phrygian In- 
scriptions,” and another on “ An Arabic Collection 
of Ancient Poems ;” and Professor Graf, from 
Meissen, ‘‘ On the Biblical Term ‘ To appear before 
God.’” The meeting for 1864 will take place 
at Hanover. We must not omit to state that the 
Orientalists have for some years past held their 
meetings—in separate sections of course—toge- 
ther with the German Philologists’ Society; and 
that the arrangement seems to answer very well 
indeed. 

THE late Prince Consort’s speeches have been 
translated into German by Dr. Frese, the trans- 
lator of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” &e. 

AMONG recent “ curiosities of literature” may 
be mentioned a poem by C. Beyer, called “ Der 
Nixe Sang, published in stenographiec correspon- 
dence-handwriting only.” 

THE eighth edition of Archenholz’s “Seven 
Years’ War,” with the author’s biography by A. 
Potthast, a portrait of Frederic the Great, and 
maps, will be issued shortly. 

‘‘ ERINNERUNGEN aus der Zeit,” or “ England 
and the Civil War in America,” is the title 
of the latest German pamphlet on the American 
question. 

Durvy's recent speech has found an answer 
from Dr. J. Held, who has written “ Frankreich 
an der Spitze der Civilisation ?” 

Horn’s “ Spinoza’s Staatslehre” has appeared 
in the second edition. It is the first attempt to 
reat this important part of Spinoza’s system by 
itself. 

THE celebrated “Eight Chapters” of Maimo- 
nides, edited for the first time in the original 
Arabic by Pococke, have now been re-edited by 
Dr. Wolff. The book is called “ Mose ben Mai- 
miin’s (Maimonides) acht Capitel. Arabisch u. 
Deutsch. Mit Anmerkungen.” 

“ PsYCHIATRIC Letters ; or, the Mad, Madness, 
and Madhouses: a complete and systematic ex- 
position of all mental diseases: together with 
a photograph of Kaulbach’s Madhouse,” is the 
title of a work by Dr. Schilling, which has 
appeared. 

Dx. SErTztNGER has published “ Theory and 
Practice of the Management of Libraries,” with six 
plans. 

Dr. F. Strauss has published an essay on 
Lessing’s “ Nathan der Weise.” 

“ BERLIN for the last 500 Years ” is the title of 
a new work by A. Strechfuss. 

Herne’s “ Book of Songs” has reached the 
twenty-second edition. 

Hocustetrer and Petermann have published 
a geological and topographical Atlas of New 
Zealand, chiefly comprising Auckland and Nelson. 

Cart SNELL, in Leipsic, has written a work 
called “The Creation of Man,” which in so far 


follows the Darwinian theory as it assumes a | 


gradual development of the different animal forms 
out of themselves; but it contends, on the other 
hand, that there is a human type at the bottom 
of these different forms, which only represent 
so many degradations. This question of 
the Darwinian theory, we may mention by the 
way, has also been brought forward at this year’s 
German Naturalists’ and Physicians’ Meeting at 
Stettin. Virchow, Haeckel, and other more or 
less grave authorities pronounced themselves, 
with certain modifications, strongly in favour of 
Darwin’s system, which they consider the basis for 
further investigations. 

G. Sprecet has written an essay “On the 
Spirit of Schopenhauer’s Philosophy.” 
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“ LEYERKLANGE aus Albion” is the title of a 
collection of English poems translated into 
German by H. Stadelmann. 

“Der Unotn”’ is the title of a new Journal 
for the history and antiquities of Zurich. 

“Das Verhiltniss der Aristotelischen Philo- 
sophie zur Religion” has been written by Dr. 
Zell. 

“THE Pasha of New Orleans: a Social Picture 
from the present North-American War,” is the 
latest production on the figld of German-American 
novelistic literature. 

Wikre Conuns’s “No Name” and “ The 
Woman in White” have been translated into 
German—the one by Dr. Fink and the other by 
Dr. Biichele—and published at Stuttgart. 

THE very clever Flemish novels of Hendrick 
Conscience, which deserve to be better known in 
this country, have also appeared in German trans- 
lations at the same place: “ Bella Stock ; or, Pic- 
tures of a Fisherman’s Life,’ by Dr. Biichele, who 
has alsotranslated “The Burghers of Darlingen,”’ 
and “ The Gold Fields; or, Adventures of Three 
Flemings, who went to California to pick up 
Gold.” 

Tue novels of M. 8S. Schwartz, the Swedish 
novelist, have also been rendered into German 
by Drs. Fink, Biichele, and Otto Reventlow : 
“Guilt and Innocence,” and “The Vain Man’s 
Wife,” by Dr. Fink; “Gleanings of Woman’s 
Life,” by Dr. Biichele: and “ Birth and Train- 
ing,’ and “The Two Mothers,” by Dr. Otto 
Reventlow. 

Two new works, arising out of the Prussian 
expedition to Eastern Asia in 1859-1862, have 
just made their appearance in German. The first, 
printed at Hamburgh, is “‘ Reisebilder aus Japan, 
China, und Siam,” from the journal of J. 
Kreyher, surgeon to the expedition; and the 
second, “ Japan und China”—travelling sketches, 
made during the Prussian expedition to Eastern 
Asia, by Dr. Herm. Maron—is published at 
Berlin. 

ProFessoR Branpis, author of the “Geo- 
graphie von Europa fiir Lehrer,” has shown that 
old age is no damper to a man’s favourite pursuit. 
He has just published his ‘Ausflug nach Mehadia, 
Konstantinopel, Brussa, und der Stitte von Ilium, 
im Sommer 1862.” 

A NEW humorous and satirical weekly journal 
will be started at Leipzig on the lst of January, 
under the title of Mixpickles. 

A “Dictionary of the Sunda Language of 
Java, by Jonathan Rigg,” has recently been pub- 
lished in Batavia, in one volume quarto ; and also 
the Javanese epic-poem, “ Brata Joeda,” with a 
Dutch translation by Cohen Stuart, in two volumes 
quarto. 

‘‘ SHAKSPERE, and the Present Dutch Transla- 
tions and Editions of his Works: Critical Contri- 
butions towards the Knowledge of the Poet and 
his Poetry,” ig a careful Dutch study, just 
published, by A. Pannevis. 

THERE is about to appear, by Madame Hoola 
van Nooten, a book called “ Flowers, Fruits, 
and Foliage, collected from the Flora and Pomona 
of the Island of Java, painted from Nature.” The 
work, dedicated to the Queen of the Netherlands, 
and will be published in ten instalments, each to 
contain four large richly-coloured plates. 

A cuRI0Us document, the genuineness of which 
has now been proved, has lately been found in 
Spain —viz., a receipt for 112,500 maravedis, 
the sum with which the patres of the Order of 
the Trinity were to liberate the poet Don Miguel 
de Cervantes from Moorish imprisonment. e 
document further shows Cervantes to have been 
thirty-three years of age at the time, and that he 
was lame in his leftarm. He was set free in 1580. 
The money had been contributed by his relations 
and friends. 

Pigs of lead, with the name of the Emperor 
Hadrian upon them, have been found in the Island 
of Sardinia, where the Romans, as is well known, 
had important metallurgie establishments. The 
Marseilles house, Bouquet, which owns extensive 
mines in the island, has made a present of these 
pigs to the museum at Cagliari. 

A NEW Italian journal, called ZL’ Educatrice 
Italiana tis being edited by Signora Louisa Pala- 
dini in Florence, with the purpose “to instruct 
the female youth how, as future mothers, they are 
to give their children a truly national education.” 
Abbate Raffaelle Lambruschini, a brother of the 
late Cardinal Secretary of State, one of the great- 
est authorities on pedagogy in Italy, is among 
the contributors. 

THE Bohemian Representative Council have 
acquired the library of the celebrated Slavist, Paul 
Safarik, for the price of 20,000 florins. It is to be 
embodied in the national collections. 
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LORD LYNDHURST. 


Fie of the most finely-balanced intellects of the 
age in which we live has passed away from 
amongst us ; and, as the great lawyer and leader who 
is gone lingered for more than a week in a state 
almost hopeless, the daily journals have had an 
opportunity of collecting together at leisure, 
during the progress of Lord Lyndhurst’s illness, 
all that has been written during forty years of 
and concerning one of the yost remarkable lawyers, 
politicians, and statesmen of our generation. One 
of our morning contemporaries published so early 
as Monday last—the day of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
demise—an interesting obituary of six columns, 
which, to many younger men, will wear the air of 
complete novelty ; yet it will scarcely be credited 
that the bulk, by far the major part of this article, 
was published five-and-thirty years ago in a 
work entitled “ Public Characters of the Year 
1828,” which was issued to the world by 
Longman & Co. in that very year. As literary 
journalists, we deem it our duty to notice 
this wholesale and unacknowledged appropria- 
tion. The article devoted to Lord Lyndhurst 
in 1828 consists of fifty-three pages. Itis #valu- 
able repertory of fact and criticism, and may be 
advantageously consulted a century hence by the 
annalist and historian ; but surely the gentleman 
who extracted from it bodily the six columns for 
the morning paper to which we have referred 
ought in fairness and justice to have stated whence 
the matter of five at least of his columns was 
taken—more especially as the biography of 1828 
was the production of one who knew the late 
Lord Lyndhurst well, socially, professionally, and 
politically. ‘That the old matter of five-and-thirty 
years ago ought to have been consulted and dis- 
creetly used all will agree. It was correct, au- 
thentic, and occasionally graphic, and evidently 
proceeded from one who personally knew his 
subject. It was, therefore, the more incumbent 
on a writer of our day, who had no personal know- 
ledge of the deceased, to intimate where and how 
he obtained his knowledge. Wholesale borrowing 
of another man’s labour is not, even in this loose 
time, quite admirable. 

The writer of the present notice does not mean 
to go over the ground trodden by the writers of the 
daily papers, all of whom speak from books, and 
none of whom, judging from internal evidence, 
had personal knowledge of the deceased statesman. 
But it may be permitted to one who, as a student 
for the bar, knew Sir John Copley nine-and-thirty 
years ago, to record impressions which time has 
not effaced. 

Even at the early period of 1823-4, Sir John 
Copley was at the head of his profession, being 
then one of the law-officers of the Crown; and, 
though he had not as large a business in court 
as Scarlett, Marryat, or Gurney in the Queen’s 
Bench, and was, ere he accepted the office of Soli- 
citor-General, in fewer jury causes in the Common 
Pleas than Vaughan or Peel, yet he was immea- 
surably. superior to all these men in general powers 
of mind, in breadth and lucidity of statement and 
exposition, and in the mastery which he possessed 
of the great principles of law, literature, science, 
and legislation. He contrasted most advantage- 
ously at the period of which I speak with the first 
law-officer of the Crown, Sir Robert Gifford, an 
excellent lawyer, in the technical and tradesman- 
like senses of the word, but a man sadly deficient 
in science and scholarship, and who, moreover, was 
pert and underbred to a degree rarely encountered 
in our own day. Without the alertness and 
readiness of Gifford in technicalities, Copley was 
his master in the science of law and in the applica- 
tion of general principles; and henever wearied or of- 
fended juries as Gifford was wont to do by his dicta- 
torial manner, and a diffuseness amounting to pro- 
lixity. Gifford in early life had been a country attor- 
ney, and subsequently practised under the bar as a 
pleader, so that his manner savoured of his early 
calling, and was moreover marked by a tartness 
which he had acquired from his early patron and 
fellow-townsman, Sir Vicary Gibbs, commonly 
called Sir Vinegar Gibbs; but Copley in his earliest 
efforts at the bar was always suave, dignified, and 
courteous. His demeanour was urbane, equally 
placid and polished; and this manner became a 
second nature to him, for early in life he had the 
inexpressible advantage of meeting the best com- 

any in London at his father’s house in George 

treet. Copley, the artist, was an educated and 
travelled man. He had made the tour of Italy 
when few visited that country, and all his tastes 
and habitudes were courtly and aristocratic. It 
is not, therefore, wonderful that his son, who had 
these social advantages, and a first-rate scholastic 
education, should have exhibited a grace and 





amenity of manner not always found in forensic 
circles. Scarlett, in 1823 and 1824, undoubtedly was 
retained in many more ordinary causes than Sir 
John Copley ; and these he managed with consum- 
mate adroitness, tact, and forensic skill, exhibiting 
a union of qualities, separately, rareand wonderful in 
their happy combination ; but in any extraordinary 
case—in any case, to use the language of Burke, 
for which there was no precedent on the file, and 
which required largeness of view, breadth of hand- 


ling, wide comprehension, and luminous powers of | 


exposition—Copley was greatly superior to Scarlett, 
as he also was his superior in massiveness of in- 
tellect and power of reasoning. 

The great business of life, however, is composed of 
trivial and every-day occurrences ; and, in commoun- 
place matters of this kind, Scarlett, Marryat, and 
Gurney were more employed than either Copley 
or Brougham. In any great or remarkable case, 
forty years ago, there was, in fact, no one to oppose 
to Copley but Henry Brougham. These two men, 
though differing in the character of their talents, 
both possessed powers of mind quite beyond those 
of any other lawyers of their generation. The 
only two men approaching them at the bar in 
1823 have since passed away. One was William 
Adam, then one of the leaders of the western 
circuit, who died nearly thirty years ago Ac- 
countant-Generul in the Court of Chancery; and 
the other, Henry Cooper, who, having been early 
in life, like Erskine, in the navy, bid fair to rival 
Erskine’s courage and eloquence in cases connected 
with the liberty of the press, had life been spared 
to him. But he was cut off while yet young, and 
ere he had achieved the full measure of his fame. 
There was, it is truc, also Denman, who went the 
same circuit as Copley, who possessed a manly 
eloquence and consummate courage as an advocate ; 
but Denman, as a manager of causes, was greatly 
inferior to Copley, and he was not his equal as an 
accurate or scientific lawyer. It is a remarkable 
fact that, though Copley and Brougham were 
opposed to each other so early as 1821 in the 
Queen’s cause, and though they took opposite 
sides in politics, yet they retained for each 
other the warmest feelings of admiration and 
affection through all the varying alternations of 
public life, and ever addressed each other as 
Brougham and Copley. 

Such, however, was the charm and fascination 
of Copley’s manner that, from his earliest start at 
the bar, he became a general favourite in his 
circuit, and was loved and admired by those who 
most differed from him. Romilly, Percival, Nat 
Clarke, Manners (Solicitor-General, and after- 
wards Irish Chancellor), Balquy, Senior, Serjeant 
Vaughan, Denman, Felix Vaughan, Samuel 
March Phillips, Jack Adams, Amos, and old 
Reader, all went this circuit; and with all of 
them Copley was a favourite. In 1805, when he 
had been a year at the bar, he was more advanced 
in his political opinions than Romilly, March 
Phillips, or Felix Vaughan ; and I have heard the 
late Lord Denman say, when Common-Serjeant, 
that Copley at-that period went far beyond him 
in his political opinions. In fact, his associates 
at the bar were chiefly of the Whig and Liberal 
class—such as Harry Clifford, of O. P. notoriety, 
and Abraham Moore, the translator of Pindar. 
But he also lived in fast friendship with some 
men of Tory opinions—his bosom friend being 
Bolland, one of the city pleaders, a high Tory, 
and subsequently a Baron of the Exchequer, and 
one of his great patrons being Sir Samuel Shep- 
herd, afterwards Attorney-General. 

There can be no doubt entertained by any one 
competent to form an opinion on the subject that 
Mr. Copley changed, as hundreds of other barris- 
ters have done, his political opinions. Indeed, 
when at the bar, Scarlett, Brougham, Denman, 
John Williams, and March Phillips frequently 
twitted him with such change ; but he generally 
parried their home-thrusts with good-humoured 
banter, and “laughed the heart’s laugh” at their 
jokes. Copley undoubtedly turned over in politics 
as tumblers frequently turn over in the air; but 
these gyrations of the politician never stopped his 
flight any more than the tumbling of the strong- 
winged birds caused them to cease their motion 
onwards towards the destined goal. 

When scarcely four years at the bar, Copley had 
made a name on the circuit, and he had been 
employed before some committees of the House 
of Commons in controverted elections—a tribunal 
before which his clear. calm, and classical style of 
speaking was much relished. 

In 1808 appeared the only work, legal or literary, 
he ever published, though the writer of this heard 
from the late Henry John Shepherd, Q.C., and son 
of Sir Samuel Shepherd, Attorney-General (who 
was in daily habits of communication with Lord 
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Lyndhurst), that he had written memoirs and 
historical sketches, which were preserved in MS. 
It is to be hoped that these MS. productions may 
now see the light, and that we shall find in them 
that biography of the late Lord Campbell, and 
those pungent criticisms on the “ Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors andChiefJ ustices” which the profession 
so anxiously looks for. In the nine years between 
1808 and 1817, Mr. Copley assiduously followed 
his profession both on circuit and in London, and 
in 1813 was so secure of his ground that he ap- 
plied for and received the coif. In fact, before 
this period he had distanced most of his compe- 
titors on the Midland Circuit, and walked, to use 
a bar phrase, over the head of Mr. Sergeant 
Rough, who removed from the scene of his dis- 
comfiture, and became Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
But, though Copley was thus .successful both in 
town and country, and had as much business as 
he desired, he got through his work—so well 
grounded was he in principles and in the founda- 
tions of law—with singular ease and despatch. 
He did not therefore neglect literature or society, 
but read every production, and enjoyed the plea- 
sures of civilized and social life by mingling freely 
with the world—frequenting theatres, balls, &c., 
&e. In 1817 Serjeant Copley became famous as 
one of the counsel for Thistlewood and Watson. 
The manner in which he addressed the court on 
the law, and the jury as to the facts, was 
masterly. It excited the admiration of one 
minister, and the wonder of another; and 
Young tells us that wonder is involuntary 
praise. In the same year in which fame and 
fortune were thus accruing to him, he exhi- 
bited rare scientific and mechanical knowledge 
| in explaining to court and jury the working of the 
lace machine of Mr. Heathcote, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s former colleague for Tiverton. At first 
Serjeant Copley was not satisfied that he 
thoroughly understood the subject; so, putting 
himself in the night mail, he travelled down to 
Honiton, and, having worked like a journeyman at 
the invention for an hour or so, thoroughly un- 
derstood all the parts he had put in motion, and 
was enabled to explain them most satisfactorily 
to the jury. His fame was now so great that he 
was returned to Parliament for the govern- 
ment borough of Yarmouth, in the Isle of 
Wight by the ministry of the day, with- 
out any conditions. On the 19th May he made 
his maiden speech in opposition to his brother 
circuiter, Sir Samuel Romilly. Romilly had the 
ear of the house; his manner was most persuasive 
and pleasing; his character was of the highest, 
both as a gentleman and alawyer ; and none but a 
first-rate man could have stood up against him. 
This Copley ventured to do; and his effort was 
crowned with success. His speech was praised by 
so competent a judge as Mackintosh ; and the late 
Mr. Robert Talbot (who had been private Secre- 
tary of Earl Grey in 1806) and the late Mr. R. 
Paley, both of whom were of the Home Circuit, 
informed the writer of this—and they were both 
present under the gallery—that Mr. James Mac- 
donald (one of the leaders of the opposition) said 
it was the most successful maiden speech that had 
been heard for more than a dozen years. In the 
debate on the address touching the Peterloo 
massacre, he spoke officially as Solicitor-General 
after Plunket, and on the same side ; and, next to 
the speech of the great orator, Coplcy’s was cited 
as the most masterly and unanswerable pleading 
in favour of the Government. His efforts in the 
case of his former clients, ‘Thistlewood and Watson, 
when prosecuted for high treason, and in the pro- 
secution of Queen Caroline, have been so fully 
chronicled in the daily press that it were unneces- 
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sary torecord them here. Suffice it to say, that he 
eclipsed the Attorney-General of that day, Gifford. 
He exhibited taste, tact, and judgment of the high- 
est, and a lucidity and continuity in his statements 
most remarkable. When Sir R. Gifford was raised 
to the bench, Copley succeeded him as Attorney- 
General; and in this position he was in all the 
leading cases of the day in which the Government 
had no interest. In the case of the Duke of 
Northumberland v. Clowes he was for the printer ; 





and his cross-examination of a foreign artist, who 
was brought in by the Duke of Northumberland 
to repaint some portraits of the Cornaro — 
by Titian, was one of the finest things on record. 
The sly and pungent humour, the banter with 
which he derided and laughed down this wit- 
ness were inimitable. In the cross-cxamination 
he exhibited, as may be supposed, a superior 
knowledge of the painter’s art, and a critical 
acumen worthy of the son of a great artist—of one, 
too, who had in early youth been himself the “ of 
Reynolds and Barry, whose lectures had 





attended. 
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On the death of Lord Gifford, in 1826, Sir John 
Copley was promoted to the Rolls. In this capa- 
city he was enabled to sitin Parliament; and in 
the following year he spoke with sound emphasis 
and admirable action and delivery on Dr. Philpott’s 

phlet against concession to the Roman Catho- 

i It was the first great speech of Sir John 

Copley’s { had heard in the Commons, and I was 
not surprised at the effect it produced. Canning 
for a while was quite taken aback; but he soon 
recovered his self-possession, and playfully, yet 
effectively, answered the judicial functionary. 
Canning and Copley, however, were congenial 
souls, and quite necessary to each other in the 
then state of parties ; and, on the break up of the 
old Tory Government in 1827, Sir John Copley 
was appointed by Canning Chancellor, and took 
his seat as Lord Lyndhurst. He continued the 
Chancellor of Lord Goderich, and of the Duke of 
Wellington, Canning’s successors; nor did he 
resign the seat till the appointment of Lord 
Brougham as Lord Grey’s Chancellor in 1830. 

When Lord Lyndhurst became firmly seated in 
the Lords, in the reign of William IV., and fami- 
liar with the genius of the place, his influence grew 
apace, more particularly with his own party, but 
considerably alse with the opposition. He gained 
a complete ascendancy over the Sailor King, and 
became the trusty counsellor and lieutenant of the 
Duke of Wellington. This is not to be wondered 
at. He was a man of the clearest head and 
firmest heart — self- possessed and _ resolved, 
abounding in moral and political courage. In 
this respect he was the very antipodes of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, who was all for the decencies, the deco- 
rums, the expediencies, and the'plausibilities. But, 
without immolations of prejudices, prepossessions 
and hatreds, the Whigs must have reigned etern- 
ally. Condonation, therefore, became the order 
of the day, and Peel and Lyndhurst sat in the same 
cabinet for the third and last time. Had not 
Peel entered into this arrangement, Lyndhurst—a 
successful lawyer and debater—might have been first 
Minister, as Percival, another lawyer,was beforchim. 

It is the fashion to say at the bar that the 
first Chancellorship of Lord Lyndhurst was not a 
success; but, take him in all—in 1827, in 1834, and 
in 1841—he was as great a magistrate as ever sate 
in the marble chair. He presided from 1831 to 
1834 in the Exchequer as Lord Chief Baron ; and 
it may be doubted whether a greater or a better 
judge ever presided in that court. 

Since his retirement from political labours in July 
1846, Lord Lyndhurst occupied a statelier position 
in the House of Lords than any statesman in his day, 
with the exception of Chatham and Wellington. 
He retained the attachment and reverence of all 
Conservatives, and the respect and admiration 
of Whigs, Liberals, and Radicals. A more elo- 
quent, a more correct, and a more faultless speaker 
never addressed the house. He was as lucid and 
flowing as Lord Derby, without any of Lord Derby’s 
bitterness and occasional bad taste. His voice 
was marvellously clear; his articulation was 
musical and melodious; and his taste and judg- 
ment were perfect. He wasa man without preju- 
dices, easily accessible, and willing to listen to all 
sides of a question. He was not a man of fancy 
or of deep feeling, and he was not a first-rate orator, 
who could alternately excite laughter and tears ; 
but, in clear, logical, and lucid statements he was 
unapproachable ; so that his exposition of his case 
was a convincing and unanswerable argument. 
He paid great attention to foreign politics, which 
he well understood. His speeches on France, 
Poland, Turkey, and Russia will well repay peru- 
sal. In questions of this kind he was far beyond 
his party, and even in advance of some Whigs and 
Liberals. K. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


“ T\IED, on Thursday, Oct. 8, 1863, Richard 

Whately, Archbishop of Dublin ”—is an 
announcement of our day which may be repeated, 
on account of the importance of the man, by 
chroniclers of subsequent generations. The events 
of Archbishop Whately’s life may be thus sum- 
marized:— He was born in Cavendish Square 
London, on the 1st of February, 1787, the son of 
the Rev. Joseph Whately, D.D., a Prebendary of 
Bristol. He was educated at Oxford, where he was 
a very distinguished student; he graduated B,A. 
in 1808; in 1811 he became Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege—in the society of which college were then 
such men of varied subsequent celebrity as Copleston, 
Arnold, Hampden, Keble, and Joseph Blanco 
White ; and in 1812 he proceeded M.A. While a 
Fellow of Oriel, Whately was known as, in those 
days, a liberal in theology and politics to the verge of 


- In 1821 he resigned his fellowshi 
for the a Al of Halesworth in Norfolk; and it 








was while at Halesworth that he first appeared as an 
author, in some volumes of essays and sermons, 
and in his famous polemical squib, published anony- 
mously, entitled 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” In 1825 he was recalled 
to Oxford as Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, when 
he took the degrees of B.D, and D.D.; and he re- 
mained at Oxford till 1831, impressing himself on 
the studies and mental state of the University, and 
continuing his career of authorship in such works 
as ‘‘The Elements of Logic” (1826), and “ The 
Elements of Rhetoric ” (1828), both originally con- 
tributed to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. In 
the year 1830-1 he was Political Economy Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. In 1831 he was at once pro- 
moted by Earl Grey from his college-mastership to 
the Archbishopric of Dublin, vacant by the death 
of Archbishop Magee; and the remainder of his 
life was spent in the arduous duties of his Arch- 
bishopric, and in the production from time to time 
of numberless writings on topics of theology, poli- 
tical economy, and the like, which were published 
either separately or in periodicals. 

A biography of Archbishop Whately that should 
adequately fill up the career suggested by these 
dates would be a very interesting book. The per- 
sonality of the man himself was peculiar. In his 
earlier life his was even a picturesque character, 
combining many of the features of a practical 
humourist with sturdiness of views and independence. 
In 1831, when he was appointed tothe Archbishopric, 
Dr. Arnold could write of him thus :—In point 
of essential holiness there does not live a truer 
Christian than Whately. It grieves me that he is 
spoken of as dangerous and latitudinarian, because 
his intellectual nature keeps pace with his spiri- 
tual, instead of being left as Low Churchmen 
leave it—a fullow field for all unsightly creeds to 
flourish in. He is a truly great man, in the truest 
sense of the word; and,if thesafety and welfare of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland depend on human 
instruments, none could be found in the wholeempire 
so likely to maintain it.’ Blanco White called 
Whately a “sensible and refined John Knox.” 
Then, again, in the story of his connexion with 
Oxford, and of his influence on the mind and the 
studies of the University, Whately’s biographer 
would have a rich field. The publication of his 
**Logic”’ alone might be considered an event in 
the history of Oxford. And, lastly, an account of 
the last thirty-two years of his life as Archbishop 
of Dublin would involve much of the history of 
Ireland during that period. As Archbishop he 
still continued the same jovial, free-and-easy man 
in manners that he had been as a Fellow and Col- 
lege-master at Oxford. “In society,” says one of 
his newspaper obituarists, “ the Archbishop shone. 
With an abundant fund of anecdote, enlivened with 
humour an‘ brilliant flashes of wit, he was quite at 
home in convivial meetings of an intellectual kind 
in Dublin. All sorts of stories are current about 
his love of fun—how he got rid of a pompous pro- 
fessor of grammar by challenging him to decline 
the word ‘cat,’ and, when the professor came to 
the vocative case, ‘O cat,’ laughing at him and ask- 
ing him who ever called to a cat ‘O cat,’ and not 
‘puss!’ ; how on another occasion he invited the 
Provost of Trinity, the commander of the forces, 
and all sorts of big-wigs to dinner, and then gravely 
asked the company, as a scientific question, ‘ Why 
the white sheep eat more than the black sheep ?’— 
the azswer being one which a savan would cer- 
tainly not expect from a distinguished theologian— 
‘Simply because there are more of them.’”’ To 
these stories may be added that of the English 
clergyman on a visit to Dublin who, on being 
chaffed by the Archbishop more than he thought 
proper, stopped him by saying, “ You forget, your 
Grace, that I am not in your diocese.” But, with 
all this free-and-easy way in the centre of his 
archiepiscopal duties, he performed the duties them- 
selves in a way to identify his name with the first 
era of a new method in the government of Ireland. 
The history of his connexion with the national 
system of education in Ireland would probably 
show the practical powers of the man, and bis real 
benevolence and liberality of spirit, at their best. 

What might be the strict judgment on Arch- 
bishop Whately ss an intellectual man and writer 
of his time it is hardly fit that we should try to 
say in an obituary notice. His “ Logic” and his 
“ Rhetoric” are undoubtedly the works by which, 
in this serenest region, he would be tried. Im- 
portant and effective Works as they have been, they 
certainly do not hold the rank now that they once 
did. It is strange that, whereas “ definiteness” 
and “ clearheadedness”’ were the qualities by which 
the Archbishop set most store—of which he set up, 
as it were, a theoretical standard in these two 


formal treatises, and on which in all his otber' 


writings he was continually harping—the verdict 
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‘* Historic Doubts respecting | 


now pronounced upon him as a thinker by most 
competent critics would be that he was essentially 
‘*‘ confused-headed,’’ inasmuch as in all cases he 
stopped short of the profound stage of his subject, 
and so had his seemingly clear view confused by 
the difficulties he stirred without knowing of them. 
And the same remark applies even to his style. 
Claiming to be, above all things, perspicuous, it 
is really not perspicuous, while at the same time 
it is sapless and hard. It is by the benevolent and 
disinterested originality of his character, by the 
stirring effects of his strong mind at Oxford at a 


| particular time, and by the ability and liberality 





with which he exercised bis important Arch- 
bishopric, that he deserves best to be remembered, 





MRS. TROLLOPE. 


HE world at large will learn with astonishment 
two facts with regard to the late Mrs. Trollope. 
The.first is, that she was alive till but the other day ; 
the second, that, at the time of her death, she had 
reached the ripe age of eighty-four. For the last 
ten years the authoress of “The Widow Bar naby ” 
had passedfout of the world’s notice—the fame of 
her son Anthony obscured the remnants of her 
own reputation; and few persons, except those 
admitted to the intimacy of the Villa Teodosia at 
Florence, were aware that the veteran novelist still 
lived on, having out-lived herself. Little more, 
however, than thirty years ago the name of Trol- 
lope was unknown to the literary world. Mrs. 
Trollope’s youth, and even her middle age, were 
passed before she became known to the public. 
Her married life is sketched out, to those acquainted 
with such stories, not inadequately by the facts 
that her husband was called to the bar in 180], 
that he went out to America with some view of 
making money there in 1829, and that six years 
afterwards he died at Bruges. It was only after 
her return from the New World that Mrs, Trol- 
lope began to write. Her experience of the States 
had been an unsatisfactory one, and she wrote as a 
disappointed person. This very bitterness gave a 
zest to her writing which it might otherwise 
have wanted, and secured her book a temporary 
success. Money was an object to her at this 
period of her life; and, encouraged by success, she 
took to writing as a’ profession. Her literary 
career commenced under great disadvantages. She 
had lost the freshness of youth; she was a woman 
whose life had been, hitherto, an unsuccessful one, 
and she commenced writing at an age when pros- 
perous authors begin to think of taking their work 
more easily. This fact accounts for very much in 
Mrs. Trollope’s writings which it might otherwise be 
hard to reconcile with female refinement. Her 
novels, especially the Barnaby series, on which her 
chief fame was based, are somewhat hard in 
feeling and in tone. They are ripe with the 
experience of a woman of the world; but they show 
nothing of that deeper insight into life given by 
genius. They were the fruit, however, of that 
realistic school which dethroned the subjectivity 
of the days of Byron and Shelley; and, as such, 
they deserve the credit due to bold originality. 
In the history of modern English novel-literature 
Mrs. Trollope, perhaps, merits a higher place than 
the present generation is disposed to award her. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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ERRATA.—In Dr. Akin’s letter on ‘‘Calcescence,” in our last 
number, line 5, page 414, third column, some should have been 
placed between inverted commas; in line 64, read focus instead 
of form; and in line 82 read etc. instead of a//. Also, in line 97, 
after rays, add into others of the same species, but of less 
refrangibility ; and in line 98 substitute those for these. 


CALCESCENCE. 
To the Editor of Taw Reaver, 

Sir,—Pray allow me to assure Dr. Akin that 
my comments on his experiments were made 
with no view to “prove” any point, and least 
of all that they were unworthy the British Asso- 
ciation’s trial. I thought of nothing but the 
chance of saving a repetition of the late failures 
by suggesting a slightly more exact view of the 
matter than appeared to have been taken ; and, if 
the interference was impertinent, it is surely not 
“ your readers,” but the experiments that must 
judge and prove it so, by succeeding in the exact 
forms first proposed. My grounds, right or 
wrong, were not altogether as his five objections 
represent :— 

1. As to “ the law of Kirchoff,” it is true that, 
knowing of his discovery only indirectly, I did 
and do suppose it to “connect emissions and 
absorptions at diffgrent temperatures,’ even 


the most widely different; but this was not 


saying “that all substances’—or any—“at a 
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given temperature, emit rays of the same nature 
as those they are capable of absorbing.” That 
expression, thus unqualified, would convey to me 
the notion of rays of all the refrangibilities, and 
in the same proportions of each, in which the 
same substance would absorb them. But the 
most I implied was, that all the rays emitted 
were among those absorbable, or rather those 
specially absorbable by it, those picked out for 
absorption before others. The converse, that all 
those specially absorbable are, at any known 
temperature, emitted, I should never think of 
asserting; because it is plain that, “at a given tem- 
perature,” none are emitted of more thana given 
refrangibility. Hence, if the emissive power (e) 
be called m times the absorptive (a), and (m) 
ba, as Dr. Akin states, “a constant,” i.e., con- 
stant for all substances 1 presume, as it must 
vary for temperatures and also for refrangibili- 
ties, of course it must in all cases be O for 
all rays of higher refrangibilities than the tem- 
perature produces; and, as the m of different 
refrangibilities thus has its zero at different tem- 
peratures, it is probably at no temperature identical 
for all rays, and may even, for some rays, reach 
& maximum at some temperature, and then 
decrease while it is still increasing for other 
rays. This is what the two or more spectra of 
sulphur and other bodies seem to imply. But 
if Kirchhoff has established no such connexion 
between e and a “at different temperatures”’ 
as to make the various maxima of both coincide 
on the same degrees of refrangibility—in other 
words, if each ray specially produceable by a 
body hot be not one of those specially absorbable 
by it cold—then certainly “as to the nature and 
value of” his discoveries immense misapprehen- 
sion must prevail among the first English and 
French authorities, and none more than Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, who has been my chief one. 
(See Piul., Mag. 1861, p. 150.) 

2. The oxyhydrogen flame in moist air I 
therefore held, and still hold, to be in the predi- 
cament, unique as far as we can see, of a ra- 
diating source, all of whose rays must be of 
those exact refrangibilities that the surrounding 
medium, or the most active constituent thereof, 
picks out for special absorption; and I must 
deny that any “flame containing sodium” pre- 
sents a parallel case. To do so, it must be one 
containing nothing else, or producing nothing 
else than soda-vapour, and in an atmosphere of 
the same vapour as near its boiling point (a 
white heat) as atmospheric steam is to 212°. 
“ Experiments on Herschellic rays” have been 
always on a general beam of such rays, including 
some of all refrangibilities within certain limits ; 
and I anticipate that, between the absorptive 
effect of moist air on such a beam, and on a beam 
of steam rays—oaxyhydrogen rays, which are a 
particular class, a very definite selection only, of 
the “ Herschellic” rays—there will be found a 
great difference ; and that an experiment com- 
paring these would throw some light on the 
question that 1 suppose every view of a Drum- 
mond light must suggest to any one duly taught 
the great physical principle of ‘ work”—namely, 
When the lime is removed, what becomes of the 
light? All this work of illumination has 
ceased. What is done instead? I suggest that 
the work done may be found to be the warming 
and sending up currents of air immediately 
around the flame, which were not so warmed or 
moved by the rays of the lime, because very 
transparent to them, though very opake to those 
of the flame not changed by “ calcescence.” 

3. It appears I overrated the difficulty of iso- 
lating with little loss the dark heat of solar 
rays; and 4, that of finding glass (besides 
flint) pervious to it. Experiment must decide. 
lt would be interesting to see what can be done 
by a perfectly black burning-lens, say of sulphide 
of carbon tinged with iodine, and confined by 
shells of thin blown flint glass. As for red 
glass, it admits all the hottest portion of the 
visible rays, which will always burn wood with- 
out any Herschellic aid. 

5. I did not “ suppose”—erroneonsly or not— 
that the colovfred metals share the property of 
turmeric, to change blue rays into yellow, or less 
refrangible ones. Most probably none of them 
do ; and, of course, all have absorptive power, in 
the most restricted meaning of the term, because 
none reflect or transmit, altogether, so much 
light as falls on them. But I denied that mere 
colour in opake bodies is now the proper proof 
of this power, unless the term absorption be 
extended to’include more than its previous scien- 
tific meaning. It may, like the term “ disper- 





sion,” be one loudly calling now for more exact 
E. L. GaRBerr. 


use. I remain, Sir, yours, &., 








QUEEN ELEANOR’S CROSSES. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 


Str,—In a former number of THE READER, you 
were pleased to notice, in terms of high com- 
mendation, the first of a series of photographs of 
these beautiful crosses—viz., that existing in the 
parish of Hardingstone, near Northampton. As 
you therein stated, it was and is my intention to 
complete the series by the issue of photographs 
of the Waltham and the Geddington Crosses, so 
soon as I have fulfilled my self-imposed task of 
writing a short notice, which I intend shall ac- 
company these interesting memorials of a 
monarch’s affection. Having, I believe, been 
among the first to call attention to these crosses, 
—whilst the question, indeed, of the Albert Me- 
morial was still sub judice—I am naturally 
anxious that each one of the photographs should 
worthily vindicate the suggestions then offered 
to the public acceptance ; and therefore is it that 
I have not deemed it desirable to hurry their 
perfect execution. I am, Sir, &c., J. A. 

Temple, 13th Oct., 1863. 





SCIENCE. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTLE. 
SECTIONAL REPORTS (continued). 


Section A. 


On Ozone and Ozone Tests. By Mr. E. J. 
Lowe, F.R.A.S., F.G.S., F.L.S.— This paper 
was a continuation of one read by the author last 
year on “ The necessary Precautions in Ozone Ob- 
servations,’ and on “certain requisite correc- 
tions” before the actual amount of ozone could be 
determined. A discussion as regards the sensi- 
bility of the tests used, in which Professor Miller, 
Dr. Moffatt, and others took part, induced the 
author to carefully examine this portion of the 
subject. It occurred to Mr. Lowe that the tests 
of Schonbein and Moffatt were made with the 
starch of commerce, and, as in the ordinary 
manufacture of starch, lime, sulphuric acid, and 
chlorine were used, ordinary starch could not be 
pure enough for delicate tests ; indeed, chlorine, 
and also lime in combination with sulphuric acid, 
have each the power of staining the preparation 
of starch and iodide of potassium. Ordinary 
iodide of potassium is often impure, and the ma- 
terial itseif (generally writing-paper) is far from 
being chemically pure. There has also been a 
want of uniformity in the proportions of starch 
and iodide of potassium employed by different 
observers; in fact, the following are the formula :— 

Formula of Schonbein, 10 parts of starch to 1 of iodide 

of potassium. 

Formula of Moffatt, 23 parts of starch to 1 of iodide of 

potassium. 

Formula of Lowe, 5 parts of starch (wheat) to 1 of 

iodide of potassium. 

Mr. Lowe determined upon manufacturing the 
starch himself without the aid of the usual chemi- 
cals, simply steeping the solutions in distilled 
water, which was repeatedly changed, until pure 
starch alone remained. The author of this paper 
was not content with making ordinary starch, as 
he exhibited to the British Association samples of 
starch of his own manufacture from wheat, rice, 
sago, arrowroot, potato, arum, snowdrop, crocus, 
narcissus, tulip, and hyacinth, which were as pure 
as possible, and as white as snow. To Mr. Squire 
of Oxford Street he intrusted the manufacture of 
pure iodide of potassium, part prepared with 
water, and part crystallized several times from 
alcohol. The materials used were :—Calico spe- 
cially prepared by Mr. Joseph Sidebotham of the 
Strine Works, and a chemically pure photographic 
paper as well as a very porous paper. Mr. Lowe 
stated that he had great difficulty in getting a 
chemically pure paper, as nearly all were worthless 
for these experiments. At the recommendation of 
Dr. R. D. Thomson, fifteen grains of prepared 
chalk were added to each ounce of air-dried starch 
to prevent sourness. This precaution is requisite 
for uniformity of effect, as the intensity of action 
depends upon the amount of water contained in 
the starch. Thus :-- 

Tests made with air-dried starch became coloured with 





five minutes’ exposure. 

Tests made with starch dried by fire-heat for one minute 
coloured with seven minutes’ exposure. 

Tests made with starch dried by fire-heat for three 
minutes coloured with nine minutes’ exposure. 

Tests made with starch dried by fire-heat for ten minutes | 
coloured with thirteen minutes’ exposure. 

Tests made with starch dried by fire-heat for thirty 
minutes coloured with twenty minutes’ exposure. 

Tests made with air-dried starch, with chalk added, 
coloured with twenty minutes’ exposure. 


Having so far succeeded, Mr. Lowe tried a mix- 
ture of 10 parts starch to 1 of iodide of potassium 
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as a dry powder test ; ten minutes’ exposure in the 
open air showed that the powder tests were a suc- 
cess, being more sensitive than the test slips. 
Mr. Lowe’s next determination was a proper for- 
mula—i.e., what strength, would colour quickest. 
Accordingly, powders of different strengths were 
prepared, varying in the proportions of iodide of 
potassium and wheat-starch, beginning with equal 
portions of each, and extending as far as 30 parts 
of starch to 1 of iodide of potassium. The experi- 
ments were repeated many times, but always with 
the same result, as the author found that 1 part 
of iodide of potassium to 5 of wheat-starch was 
invariably the darkest, the degree of density 
diminishing in either direction when other 
strengths were used; thus even the proportions 
of 1 to 44, or 1 to 54, were neither so dark as with 
a strength of 1 to 5. Other starches were shown 
to require a different formula. The author con- 
siders the formule of Schonbein and Moffatt 
incorrect. Mr. Lowe's next experiments were 
with the view of ascertaining the effect of various 
acids, and other chemical substances, on the ozone 
powders, when placed under the same bell-glass ; 
and the result was that hydrochloric acid, nitric 
acid, nitrous acid, chloride of lime, phosphorus, 
iodine, carbonate of iron or limestone, on which 
an acid had been poured, each coloured the tests 
rapidly, whilst sulphuric acid, glacial acetic acid, 
carbonate of lime, carbonate of iron, and ammonia 
produced no effect on the powders. The author 
remarked that the powder tests had the advantage 
of being more sensitive, and that they also retained 
their maximum colour, not afterwards fading, as 
is the case with the tests of Schonbein or Moflfatt; 
and there is yet a more important advantage to be 
mentioned, for by their aid, he said, we should 
be enabled to say what colours the tests, and 
whether it is really ozone. In the experiments it 
was found that a different colour was imparted to 
the powder, and that the colour penetrated deeper 
according to what coloured it, so that differences 
of effect took place by which the different 
materials used might be recognised, which could 
not be seen by the use of test slips. Thus :-— 

lop1Nz, although coloured a brown-black, was merely a 
surface covering, below which the powder wasco/ourless. 

Puospuorus.—Bluish black on surface only, below 
almost colourless. 

CuLtoripE or Lime.—Deep brown on surface only, 
below slightly yellow. 

Hyprocuvoric Acip.—Grey-pink on surface only, 
below orange. 

Nitric Acip.— Dark red-brown, extending slightly into 
the powder, below colourless. 

CARBONATE OF IRON WitH GLACIAL Acetic AcID.— 
Yellowish brown to thickness of card-board, below buff’. 

LIMESTONE WITH SuLPuuRiIC Acip.—Pale brown to 
thickness of card-board, below slightly stained. 

CARBONATE OF [RON wiTH SULPHURIC AcID.—Black 
to depth of a quarter of an inch. 

Nitrous Acitp.—Dark brown more than the eighth of 
an inch deep, below yellowish brown. 

Nitric Acip MIXED witH Ozone PowpER (both 
exposed and unexposed).—Blue-black the sixth of an 
inch deep, below reddish brown. 

The above experiments may require modification, 
yet they show differences so striking as to open up 
a new method of investigating ozone. The action 
of ozone on the dry powder tests is somewhat 
analogous to that produced by nitric acid, yet 
dilute nitric acid, when ten times stronger than the 
French philosophers declare is the proportion 
present in the air, does not colour the tests. Mr. 
Lowe seems to think that whatever colours the 
tests is always present in the air, as on no occasion 
has his sensitive dry powder test failed to show its 
presence, even when test slips have remained un- 
coloured for some days. Mr. Lowe attributes its 
varying intensity to circumstances acting for or 
against its visibility. Thus an increase of tem- 
perature from the increased chemical action should 
show an increase of ozone. An increase in the 
velocity of air will increase the amount of ozone, 
because a greater number of cubic feet of ozonized 
air passes over the test in a given time. To a 
certain extent the increase of moisture will favour 
the development of ozone, beyond which, when 
the air becomes saturated, a minimum will result. 
Mr. Lowe points out that there is most ozone 
with a south wind, and least with a N.E. wind, 
(of course, speaking as regards the Highfield 
House Observatory). The maximum amount of 


' ozone he shows to be attained when the barometer 


is at.its lowest readings, and the minimum when 
at its highest. This may be owing (and, no doubt, 
is in part) to the increased velocity of a south 
wind over that of a N.E. wind, its increased 
temperature and moisture. Supposing the amount 
of ozone in a cubic foot of air to be represented by 
5 at a pressure of 29} inches, ought it not to be 
more than 5 when this pressure is increased, and 
less than 5 when it is diminished, and the cubic 
foot of air of 29} inches expanded into a greater 
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space on falling to 29 inches? Yet the author 

says the contrary is shown to result in practice. 

The subject of ozone is still in its infancy, yet 
ives promise of important results in the hands of 

r. Lowe. 

On a New Kind of Miniature, possessing appa- 
rent Solidity by Means of a Combination of Prisms 
in Contact therewith. By Mr. Henry Swan.— 
The author remarked: “ The invention brought 
under notice is new, and the effect very beauti- 
ful; but I would chiefly claim attention because 
in its application to miniature-portraiture we find | 
we have the means of adding greatly to our power 
of defining form and expression. So much s0, 
that it is by no means unusual for me to find that 
the same photographic plates which give an un- 
satisfactory likeness when printed as an ordinary 





flat portrait, will, when printed and used for this 
kind of portrait, render the expression perfectly, 
in a manner at once pleasing and truthful. Indeed, 
a careful comparison of a considerable number of 
the same pictures, shown both as flat portraits and 
as portraits in relief, will soon satisfy the artist 
that there are many niceties of form and expression 
which flat portraiture is wholly inadequate to 
render. As tothe means by which we are enabled 
to catch these Lilliputian ‘doubles’ and imbed | 
them apparently in the crystal, as flies in amber, 
it will have been already guessed that each por- 
trait is compounded of two pictures, and is in 
itself a stereoscopic apparatus. The catching of 
the images is done by the ordinary modes of | 
obtaining transparent pictures on glass; the union 
and combination of the two flat pictures, so as to 
produce the true stereoscopic image, I manage by 
taking two rectangular prisms of flint glass or 
crystal, ground to an angle of about 39° or 40°. 
These two prisms I place together with their 
widest sides in contact, or nearly so, so as to form 
one solid quadrangular prism, divided lengthways 
by a thin film of air. Now, if I place a blue wafer 
on one side of this combination, and a red one at 
the back, I shall find that, when I look straight at 
this combination, the rays which reach one of my 
eyes are those which are transmitted directly 
through the prisms, so that with this eye I see the 
object which lies at the back ; on the other hand, 
the rays which reach the other eye are not from 
the back, but from the side only, as they are 
reflected from the surfaces of the prisms where 
they touch each ofher; hence, with this eye we 
see by reflection the object at the side, which, 
however, appears to be at the back. Thus, if I 
place the red wafer at the back and the blue one at 
the side, with my left eye I shall see the red wafer, 
with my right eye the blue one, which will occupy 
recisely the same position. If now I look with 
th eyes I shall see apparently but one wafer, 
and that of a purple hue, this being the result of 
the red and blue images being superposed on each 
other. In fact, if we draw a line perpendicular 
to the surface of the prism next the eye, all the 
rays which fall on one side of that line will suffer 
total reflection from the inner oblique surface of 
this prism, while nearly all the rays which fall on 
the other side of this line will be transmitted 
direct through the two prisms. If now we sub- 
stitute for the red and blue wafers the two slightly 
dissimilar pictures which constitute the stereo- 
scopic pair, we, of course, obtain the image appa- 
rently solid. It, however, requires some experi- 
ence and skill in mounting the transparent pic- 
tures, as, if they are set rightly, they may distress 
the eye, which should have the same feeling of 
ease as though the image were of carved ivory.” 





Section B. 


On the Question, ‘“‘ Are Nitrogen and Carbonic 
Oxide the Oxide of Carbon in different Allotrophic 
or Isomeric States?” By Mr. H. Kilgour—The 
author, it was stated, was making experiments 
with the view, if possible, of reducing nitrogen 
and carbonic oxide into the same substance. 
Hitherto, however, his results had been negative. 

Researches on the Manufacture of Prussiate of 
Potash. By the late Mr. John Lee and Dr. 
Richardson.—The celebrated manufacturing ex- 
periments of Messrs. Bramwell and Hughes to 
obtain cyanogen from the nitrogen of the air and 
charcoal, induced the authors to examine the old 
process of producing prussiate of potash, in order 
to ascertain what became of the nitrogen of the 
animal matter. The effect of the experiments was 
to show that a quantity of the nitrogen was lost in 
consequence of its being isolated ; but the principal 
sources of loss in the process arose from the sub- 





stance escaping in the form of ammonia. 

On Musical Sounds Produced by Charcoal. By 
Dr. F. L. Phipson. 

On Oxidation by Ozone. By Dr. T. Wood.— 





Accepting the fact that oxygen is capable of exist- 


ing, according to the present ideas, in more than 
one form, the author called attention to the differ- 
ence between the action of ordinary oxygen and 
the kind of oxygen which is commonly known as 
ozone. The results of his experiments show that 
ozonized air is capable of supporting combustion 
more powerfully than common air. Ozone was 
also a most powerful disinfectant. It entirely 
removed the smell of ammonia. In the neighbour- 
hood of stables and such places ozone was never 
to be found. 

On New Zealend Ligniles. By Dr. Murray 
Thom pson.—Besides giving a chemical description 
of these lignites, which have been geologically 
described in Section C, the author stated that, in 
general appearance, the lignites in question were far 
more like common coal than any other samples of 
brown coal he had seen. Some of them were of a 
compact character, and were difficult to break, 
whilst others were exceedingly brittle. The mean 
specific gravity was 1°340. 

On the Separation of Lead and Antimony. By 
Dr. Richardson. 

On Fuel in Marine Boilers. By Dr. Richardson 
and Mr. T. W. Bunning.—It being understood that 
mixtures of Hartley and Welsh coal were being 
burnt on board the French Imperial navy, some 
experiments were recently tried in the Government 
yards in this country upon those mixtures, at 
which Dr. Richardson and Mr. 'Theo. W. Bunning 
were present. It was found that, while the “ Hart- 
ley” coal registered 340 degrees of smoke and the 
“ Welsh ” 40, an equal mixture of the Hartley and 
the Welsh registered only one degree. That is 
there was only smoke of the lightest description 
issuing from the chimney for one minute during 
the whole of the experiments, which lasted six 
hours. The coal was burnt in the ordinary 
manner. ‘The result of this application would be 
to furnish a remedy for the great nuisance of 
smoke which existed in all ocean-going steamers, 
and a great saving would at the same time be 
effected. 

Mr. Bunning announced that, since these experi- 
ments were made, he had received a letter from 
the chief engineer of the Prince Napoléon, an- 
nouncing that, for ordinary running, a mixture of 
one-third of Hartley and two-thirds of Welsh coal 
was used. When they wanted to go at a greater 
speed, they took half-and-half. To obtain the 
greatest speed they used Newcastle coal only. 

Professor Williamson characterized the subject 
as one of great importance. It was theoretically 
very objectionable that they should evaporate six 
or seven pounds of water to a pound of coal, 
which pound of coal they knew to be capable in 
the laboratory of evaporating something like twelve 
pounds, thus allowing ample margin for improve- 
ment. It had occurred to himself that they did 
not generally attend sufficiently to the enormous 
quantity of atmospheric air which they were con- 
suming by passing it up those chimneys for no 
earthly purpose; and he had long thought that 
some arrangement might be made for limiting the 
quantity of air. He also thought some plan might 
be adopted to supply the stoker with a convenient 
test of the condition of his flue, in order that he 
might regulate the condition of the air in such a 
way as to have only a slightly-oxidized flame. 

Dr. Richardson said that, in some experiments 
which had been made on a small scale at Elswick, 
the quantity of unconsumed oxygen was equivalont 
to about six per cent. of air. 

On a New Method of Measuring the Chemical 
Action of the Sun's Rays. By Dr. F. L. Phipson. 


| —The writer happened to notice, lately, that a solu- 


tion of sulphate of molybdic acid, (that is, a solution 
of molybdic acid, or molybdic ammonia, in excess of 
sulphuric acid), standing in his laboratory upon a 
shelf which is partly exposed to the sun for about 
three hours each day, became bluish green in the 
daytime and colourless at night. He repeated 
the experiment several times, and found that the 
saline solution, when exposed to the sun, was 
reduced, but, when withdrawn from its influence, 
it gradually became colourless again by oxidation. 
No evolution of gas, however, was observed. 
During the insolation a certain amount of the 
molybcic acid loses one equivalent of oxygen, 
which combines with the water and forms oxy- 
genated water, and during the night the latter 
gives back its oxygen to the molybdie acid pro- 
duced; the whole being in presence of an excess 
of sulphuric acid. Nothing is easier than to 





and a half north of Sunderland. 


has become dark blue or greenish blue. The zine 
is then separated, and to the dark-coloured liquid 
a solution of permanganate of potash is added 
carefully until the last drop restores the liquid to 
its primitive colourless state. A provision of this 
liquid having been made, 20 cubic centimétres are 
exposed in a white glass upon a sheet of paper to 
the rays of the sun for one hour each day (from 
11 to 12 o’clock, for instance). It is then with- 
drawn, and the amount of reduction estimated 
by a very weak solution of permanganate or bi- 
chromate of potash of known strength. The 
instrument by which the operation is performed 
is described as a kind of thermometer, which, 


_icstead of indicating the degree of heat of the 


sun’s rays, indicates the degree of chemical 
action. 

Sur les Avantages commerciauxr d'un nouveau 
Sel de Soude cristallisé. By M. L. Kessler.—A 
specimen of the new soda obtained by the French 
process patented by M. Kessler was exhibited, and 
was examined with considerable interest. 

Mr. J. 8. Stevenson had no doubt every alkali 
manufacturer would recognise the soda, although 
in another form, the only difference being that 
while we were accustomed to see it in a very small 
state, it could, by means of this apparatus, be 
made in very large crystals. Whether the new 
form of crystal would be better than the other 
form in which it was now iff use, was an interest- 
ing point presented by the paper to chemical 
manufacturers. 

On the Chemical Nature of Alloys. By D. 
Matthiessen.—The author remarked that, to ascer- 
tain the chemical nature of alloys, we must study 
their physical properties. The physical proper- 
ties were divided into two classes—IlIst, those 
which do not indicate the chemical nature of the 
alloy ; 2nd, those which do indicate the chemical 
nature of the alloy. ‘To the first class belonged 
specific gravity, and to the second heat and elec- 
tricity. The conclusion drawn from the researches 
into the electric powers of alloys were as follows :— 
That, in respect of this property, the metals may 
be divided into two classes, a. those metals—lead, 
tin, zinc, and cadmium—which, when alloyed with 
each other, conduct electricity in the ratio of their 
relative volumes; 4. those metals—bismuth, anti- 
mony, platinum, palladium, iron, aluminum, gold, 
copper, silver, and probably most of the other 
metals—which, when alloyed with one another, or 
with one of those belonging to class a., do not 
conduct electricity by the ratio of their relative 
volumes. The paper was illustrated by diagrams. 

Sur les Procédés de Gravure du Verre al aide de 
l Acide fluor-hydrique par Impression de la Reserve. 
By M. L. Kessler.—This new process of engrav- 
ing on glass has now been known for some little 
time. Some specimens of the glass treated by M. 
Kessler’s process were exhibited, and were much 
admired. 

Sur des Appareils nouveaux évaporant a multiple 
Effet et a Air libre, nommés Erotateurs. By M. 
L. Kessler. 

The President followed up the remarks of M. 
Kessler by explaining that the object of the 
beautiful apparatus exhibited was to make the 
same heat serve successively in distilling several 
liquids. Another advantage which the apparatus 
possessed was that the steam which was con- 
densed could be used as distilled water. The 
evaporation took place slowly, and without ebul- 
lition, so that there was no risk of the hquid 
being thrown out. 





Section C. 


On Recent and Fossil Foraminifera collected in 
Jamaica by the late Mr. Lucas Barrett. By 
Professor Rupert Jones and Mr. Parker. 

On some Fishes from the Permian Limestone. By 
Mr. Kirkby.—The object of the paper was to re- 
cord the discovery of fish-remains in the upper 
magnesian limestone of the Permian formation— 
the discovery being of interest, especially on account 
of the remains having been found at a horizon 
considerably higher in the Permian series than 
any vertebrate remains had been previously known 
to occur. The fossils occurred at Fullwell, a mile 
Nine-tenths of 


the specimens obtained belonged to a small 


measure with the greatest accuracy the amount of | 
reduction which takes place by the action in a | 


given time. 
prepares the actinometric liquid is as follows :—10 
or 15 grammes of molybdic of ammonia are 
dissolved in an excess of dilute sulphuric atid. 
Metallic zinc is then introduced until the solution 
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‘he manner in which the author | 


——— 


Paleoniscus, the remainder being referable to 
others of the same genus and to a small Acrolysis. 
Remains of some land-plants were associated with 
them. 

Mr. Howse explained that the Pa/@onisci, which 
were fresh-water fishes, had been drifted, with the 
plant-remains, into the waters of the magnesian 
limestone sea. 

On the Upper Tertiary Fossils of Uddevalla. 
By Mr. Gwyn Jeffrcys.—In commenting upon 
Mr. Jeffrey’s list Sir Charles Lyell pointed out 
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the importance of correlating recent mollusca with 
those of pre-glacial age. It was hardly possible 
to over-estimate the importance of the geographical 
changes which, following the oscillatory move- 
ments of the surface, had occurred since the 
glacial epoch. ‘These movements were still going 
on; and so recognised were they along the coast 
of Sweden, that, in laying out docks, engineers 
took into consideration the elevatory movement 
by which that country was rising out of the sea. 
These changes of level explained to us how a deep- 
sea species as Nucula truncata was found in layers 
both under and above the littorine zone in the 
glacial drift of Scotland and Norway. A remark- 
able deposit of the glacial age had lately been dis- 
covered in North Wales. The summit of the 
Trefain mountain was being worked for slate by 
the Alexandra Mining Company, and before reach- 
ing the rock they had cut through, at a height of 
1400 feet, 51 fect of loose stratified gravel, filled 
from top to bottom with fragments of beach shells 
of northern types: twenty-five of these belonged 
to species now living in the Arctic Sea. Large 
scratched boulders also occurred, polished and 
striated by ice-action. These were evidence that 
the whole country had been covered to a depth of 
1300 feet with an extension of the Arctic Sea, in 
which the mountain tops of Wales and the northern 
counties of England were islands ; and such dis- 
coveries enabled us to see what a mighty change 
it was which produced a permanent upheaval. 

On the Upper Tertiary Strata of the Bohuslan. 
By Dr. Malm.—This was another contribution 
relating to the glacial formation in Sweden. Mr. 
Jefireys stated, after reading the paper, that Dr. 
Malm had sent with it a square slab of mud-deposit 
belonging to the glacial age, full of boring pholades 
in situ; but the custom-house officers, suspecting 
that it concealed brandy or cigars, broke it up, 
and destroyed the specimen. 

The President remarked that conclusive evidence 
had been shown that, both in this country and in 
Sweden, the land had been elevated to an enormous 
height within a comparatively recent period. In 
Sweden the changes had been magical: palaces 
and churches now existing where cetacean animals 
had but recently ploughed the blue wave. 

On a Wash or Drift through the Coal-Field 
of Durham. By Mr. N. Wood and Mr. E. F. 
Boyd.—A channel which defined the course of an 
ancient river had existed up to a comparetively 
recent geological period between the city of 
Durham and Newcastle. The bed of this river- 
course was 93 feet below the present level of 
the Wear, and 140 feet below the foundations of 
the High Level Bridge, which was 30 feet below 
the bottom of the river. The condition of the 
débris met with indicated a swift current and 
powerful stream. The phenomenon was evidence 
that, at no distant era in geological time, the dis- 
trict had been considerably depressed. 

Professor Phillips remarked that this ancient 
river was probably one of a system belonging to the 
glacial period. 

Observations on the Permians of the North- 
West of England. By Sir R. I. Murchison and 
Professor Harkness.—Sir Roderick, in introducing 
this subject, described the Permian rocks as the 
newest paleeozoic deposits forming a natural group 
characterized by community of animal and vege- 
table life-existences in various parts of Europe ; 
and said that, until he proposed the term Per- 
nian, this group had no collective name. In the 
east of England there was no perceptible deposit 
that could be classed with the Permian. In the 
north-west, particularly at St. Bees’ Head, and in 
the valleys leading from the river Eden to the 


Pennine range, there was a remarkable display of | 


-rocks, sandstones, and conglomerates, which were 


linked indissolubly and conformably with the 
magnesian limestones. 
deposit, over a very large portion of England, was 
formerly called the Lower Red Sandstone. 
these deposits were, in the first instance, admir- 
ably described by Professor Sedgwick, whose des- 
cription had been the foundation of all our know- 
ledge on this subject. His reason for proposing 
this simple name was, that he found on the con- 
tinent the characteristics of the formation spread 
over a country twice as large as France ; and, when 
the same community of character was found in 
this country, geologists adopted the name and 
applied it to this country. In Germany, he had 
asserted that there was a great overlying sand- 
stone, superposed on the magnesian limestone, 
which formed the upper part of the group; and 
he showed in all sections which were typical 
this mass of sandstone went with the magnesian 
limestone, and was completely separated from the 
Triassic deposits, which were named the New Red 
Sandstones, This conclusion was steadily con- 
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tested by many German authorities, who did not 
like to part with any portion of their Bunter 
Sandstein, or to accord any part of it to his Per- 
mian group. Amongst those who opposed this 
view was Dr. Geinitz, who had endeavoured to 
show that it was a dual deposit, and not a 
triad, and he now called it Dyas. But he had 
received confirmation of his own views from the 
independent researches of Professor Harkness and 
Mr. Binney, and he would maintain the tripartite 
arrangement of the Permian group. Sir Roderick 
then instanced St. Bees’ Head as an example of 
the total separation of the carboniferous deposit, 
and the beginning of a new series of things in 
breccia, gravel, and sand, entering into all the 
sinuosities of the sea-worn or water-worn rock. 
Immediately upon this breccia, the representative 
of the yellow sandstones, which underlie the 
magnesian limestone to the west, comes clearly 
unequivocal magnesian limestone, filled with some 
fossils that would be found at Sunderland and 
along the Hartlepool coast. There they had, then, 
magnesian limestone distinctly resting on this 
lower breccia, and superposed and passing upwards, 
without the slightest break in the argillaceous 
beds, into the sandstones. He then referred to 
the hematite deposits in the cavities of the moun- 
tain limestone. It had often been asked—To what 
age are we to attribute this enormous infilling of 
this beautiful hematite ironstone? There were 
some who had attributed it to Tertiary periods. 
Professor Phillips was the first who made the 
suggestion that it was probably connected with 
the very series of deposits to which he now called 
attention. Professor Phillips, therefore, had the 
great merit of having seliited ons the way to them ; 
and he would allow that to-day they had a proof 
of the value of his suggestion, with which he was 
possibly unacquainted before. He had said that 
the bottom of this series was this great accumula- 
tion of breccia. It was distinctly seen as forming 
the bottom part of it in many parts of Furness. 
There were masses of brockram superjacent to, 
and making a natural cover for, the hematite 
limestone. The hematite had been frequently 
worked out by old workmen from the cavities 
under the breccia. This discovery enriched his 
Permian group ; and it showed that that period of 
the earth, so remarkable in Germany for the up- 
pouring of porphyry, and the great change which 
took place in the earth after the formation of coal, 
enriched the Permian system by.the formation of 
a deposit of the richest and most valuable mineral 
in the British Isles. 

Professor Harkness at some length entered into 
details supplementary to the statement by Sir R. 
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Murchison, and Mr. Binney confirmed from his 


own observations the opinions of Sir Roderick 
relating to the integrity of the Permian system. 
Mr. Howse differed entirely from Sir Roderick 
Murchison as to the classification of the rocks 
comprising the Permian system, not considering 
them distinct from the carboniferous series. 
The more closely the fossils of the two formations 
were compared, the nearer appeared their relation- 
ships. All recent researches and every newly- 
discovered fossil went to prove this. He surmised 
that Sir Roderick, who took away the Cambrian 
system from Professor Sedgwick on paleonto- 
logical grounds, would have to give up the 
Permian for the same reason. He distrusted all 
generalized sections of the quality of the one 
exhibited, and agreed with Mr. Kirkby that the 
Roth-liegendes of Germany, and all the English 
red-beds found under the marl slate, should be 
classed as true Upper Coal-measures, and that 
the marl slate and magnesian limestone should be 
placed as a group of the carboniferous rocks. 
He called upon Sir Roderick to reconsider the 
question, feeling assured that, on paleontological 
grounds, he would then see reason to reduce his 


_ Permian system to a carboniferous group. 





The President remarked that further informa- 
tion was required before a definite conclusion 
could be arrived at. 

On a Salamander in the Roth-liegendes. By 
Professor H. B. Geinitz.—This was a notice of 
the discovery of a new and interesting fossil in 
the Lower Permian (Dyas) of Braunan, in N.E. 
Bohemia. Dr. Geinitz described the remains, 
which consisted of three and a half vertebra and 
a portion of the skin, as belonging to a gigantic 
salamander, whose dimensions exceeded those of 
the living siren of South Carolina about ten times. 
He proposed for it the name Palwosiren Bernenti, 
in honour of Dr. Bernent, who discovered it. 

On the Reptiliferous and Footprint Sandstones 
of the N.E. of Scotland. By Professor Harkness, 
F.R.S.—The author produced sections, taken in 
different directions across the counties of Elgin 
and Moray, to prove the agreement in series 
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which obtained through the Holoptychius sand- 
stones to those with reptile bones (Stagonolepis 
and Telerpeton) and footprints, a perfect and 
regular sequence existing throughout. He main- 
tained that the whole of the series was Upper 
Old Red. 

Sir R. I. Murchison stated that geology was 
mainly indebted to the Revs. Dr. Gordon of 
Birnie, Campbell of Tarbotness, and Joass of 
Edderton for making out the identity of succes- 
sion throughout this series of sandstone rocks. 

Sir C. Lyell regretted the short time left for 
discussion of a question relating to the theory of 
progressive development of organic life; for, if 
the facts put forward were true, one of the greatest 
blows had been struck at the theory of develop- 
ment, as generally understood, that could possibly 
have been dealt. There had been too great an 
inclination on the part of geological discoverers to 
assume that any given form of animal entered 
into this planet at the period of the rock in which 
it happened to be found; and the warning he had 
constantly given against this tendency had been 
interpreted as a much stronger protest against 
the doctrine of progression than it ought to have 
been. When the first of these reptiles, a new form, 
was announced to be found in a rock, reported on 
good authority to be Devonian, or, at any rate, 
paleozoic, he did feel a pleasure in the rebuke 
such a fact gave to the doctrine that no reptiles 
existed at that period. It always appeared to him 
unphilosophical, merely because we knew nothing 
of the vertebrate life of that period to assume 
therefore that no reptiles existed older than the 
trias. But, afterwards, when it was discovered 
that the Stagonolepis, a supposed fish, was a 
crocodilian reptile, and that some of the other 
forms were the same as those of the crocodiles now 
living in the Ganges, he began seriously to doubt 
whether his friends had assigned a true position 
in the geological series to these beds. Now, he 
quite saw from the investigations that these must 
be admitted to be a consecutive regular series from 
unquestionably old red beds containing the well- 
known fishes up to the beds containing those 
reptiles. He was inclined strongly to conclude 
that we had here a conformable series, containing 
in the lower part Devonian rocks, and in the 
upper part something newer than the coal. 


Section D. 


On the Generic Characters furnished by the 
Different Modes of Mining Leaves adopted by the 
Larve of Micro-Lepidoptera.—Twenty different 
genera of these very small insects were mentioned, 
and the habits of each in the various stages of their 
existence were described. 

On British Holothuroidea, By the Rev. Alfred 
Merle Norman.—The object of this paper was to 
bring together information which is scattered 
through many publications on the naked Echino- 
derma of Great Britain. Since the publication of 
the late Professor Forbes’s work, several species of 
interest have been added to our fauna—namely, 
Cucumaria elongata (Duben and Koren), Thyone 
raphanus (Duben and Koren), Psolus squamata 
(Duben and Koren), Holothuria nigra (Peach), 
and Synapta inherens (Miller), The author 
described three new species—Psolinus pusillus, 
taken by Mr. Alder and Mr. G. Hodge on the 
coast of Durham ; T'hyone floccosa, from Cornwall ; 
and Synapta tenera, dredged by Mr. D. Robert- 
son in the Clyde district, Attention was especially 
called to the value of the examination of the dermal 
spicula or calcareous plates in determining specific 
character in this order. These plates are generally 
profusely distributed in the skin of the Holothu- 
roidea, and are also found in the feet and 
tentacles. 

On the Morphology of the Ophiuridoidea, By 
the Rev. Alfred Merle Norman.—The structure 
of the skeleton in these star-fishes was commented 
upon with especial reference to certain morpho- 
logical points which were found to be of great 
value in the elucidation of species, but which had 
not hitherto been attended to by British naturalists. 
The following recent additions to our fauna were 
mentioned: Ophiura Sarsii (Liitken), Ophiura 
squamosa (Liitken), Ophiura affinis (Liitken) 
(synonymous with O. Normani, Hodge), dmphiura 
Chiajit (Forbes), Ophiopellis securigera (Duben 
and Koren), Asteronyx Loveni (M. and T.), and 
the specific characters of the several forms were 
pointed out. 

On Proliferous Cones of the Common Larch. 
By Mr. John Hogg, F.R.S., F.L.S.—The authorex- 
hibited many specimens of the cones of the common 
larch, which presented a remarkable, or rather an 
abnormal, mode of growth. He first observed 
this proliferous growth in two or three cones taken 
from a young tree, wherein the stalk of the cone 
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had grown through the cone itself to an extent of 
about two inches, in the autumn of 1858, and in 
the following spring he forwarded them to Sir 
Wm. Hooker for the Museum in Kew Gardens, 
where they are still to be seen. The great collec- 
tion of specimens he showed to the Section was 

athered by himself off several young larches in 
October 1862 in another plantation. The shoots 
from the apices of some of these cones had ex- 
tended to eight, but in others to full ten and a half 
inches; since all these were well covered with 
leaves and buds, they appeared quite healthy, and 
capable of growing into ordinary and strong 
branches. This healthy condition probibited him 
from attributing the singular proliferousness to 
disease, but confirmed him in his opinion that it 
originated in an exuberance of growth, caused, 
most probably, by the wet season of 1862. 

Mr. Hogg, in order to ascertain the manner of 
growth of the stalk through the entire cone, had 
three cones sawn through longitudinally ; and in 
all of them the same undivided growth was de- 
termined. None of the cones were diseased ; and 
the seeds themselves were well formed and advanc- 
ing to their natural maturity. 

A List of Rarer Phaenogamous Plants dis- 
covered in S.E. Durham since 1829. By Mr. 
John Hogg, F.R.S., F.L.S.—The following Alpha- 
betical List of Flowering Plants was intended as 
supplemental to a “ Catalogue of the more Rare 
Plants” found in the 8.E. portion of the county of 
Durham, which was communicated by Mr. Hogg, 
in 1829, to the “ History of Stockton-on-Tees,” 
Time prevented him from completing the list in 
so full a manner as he wished, and he conse- 
quently only very briefly alluded to the geological 
divisions of that district, to the introduction of 
many rarer kinds by ballast used in the formation 
of the several railways, as well as to the dis- 
appearance of others after many years; but he 
was compelled to pass over their chief habitats, 
the peculiar varieties of some, and the scientific 
descriptions of many more ef the most interesting 
species :—Anagallis ceerulea ; Antirrhinum elatine ; 
Antirrhinum linaria; Antirrhinum minus; Beta 
maritima ; Campanula hybrida; Campanula 
rapunculus; Cardamine amara; Carduus acan- 
thoides; Carduus tenuiflorus ; Centaurea cal- 
citrapa ; Chrysanthemum segetum; Cichorium 
Intybus; Cuscuta Epithymum; Diplotaxismuralis ; 
Diplotaxis tenuifolia; Enonymus Europus ; 
Fumaria capreolata ; Galium Mollugo ; Gluncium 
luteum; Habenaria chlorantha; Habenaria viridis; 
Hypericum hirsutum ; Hypericum humifusum ; 
Knautiaarvensis, fl.a/bo; Knautiaarvensis, fl. pleno; 
Lepidium campestre ; Lepidium ruderale ; Medi- 
cago sativa; Melilotus leucantha; Mercurialis 
annua; Ononis arvensis, fl. albo; Orchis pyra- 
midalis ; Papaver Theas, fl. a/bo; Pastinaca sativa ; 
Phalaris Canariensis; Plantago major, fl. pyra- 
midale; Primula vulgaris, var. caulescens ; 
Prunus Cerasus ; Pyrethrum Parthenium ; Rap- 
hanus Raphanistrum; Reseda lutea; Rosa rubella ; 
Rosa rubiginosa ; Rosa tomentosa, fl. aldo ; Rubus 
fruticosus ; Salvia verbenaca ; Senecio sylvaticus ; 
Senecio viscosus ; Solanum nigrum; Sorbus aucu- 
paria; Symphytum officinale; Teesdalia nudi- 
eaulis; Thalictrum flavum; ‘Trifolium incar- 
natum ; Zostera marina. 


Sus-Srcrion D. 


On the Nature and Varieties of Organic 
Hffluvia, By Dr. G. Robinson.—* Were any proof 
wanting of the intimate and necessary connexion 
between natural philosophy, chemistry, and natural 
history, on the one hand, and physiology and 
pathology on the other, it would be supplied by 
the gradual progress of our knowledge of the 
abnormal constituents of the atmosphere. As the 
natural sciences have advanced, many of those 
noxious influences which were Rowe ascribed 
to supernatural causes, or to the scarcely less 
mysterious agencies of stars, comets, and vol- 
canoes, have, even in the present imperfect state of 
medical science, been traced to the operation of 
the ordinary laws of nature; and there is strong 
reason to hope and believe that, with the advance 
of science, the composition and relations of many 
of those subtle aérial poisons which sometimes 
periodically, sometimes permanently, desolate 
various regions of the earth, will be ascertained, 
and their injurious effects at least in some degree 
mitigated or prevented. In the present state of 
our knowledge, I am inclined to think that all 
those abnormal constituents of the atmosphere 
which are recognised under the general term, 
* organic eflluvia,’ may be resolved into four 
principal groups, viz.:—1. Gases and the vapours 
of volatile chemical compounds formed during the 
decomposition of organic matter. 2. Odoriferous 





particles sui generis. 3, Volatile organic matters | 


not endowed withvitality. 4. Living germs. 1. In 
the first group I would place not only the binary 
gaseous compounds evolved, for instance, during 
putrefaction, such as the compounds of hydrogen, 
with sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, &e., but also 
ammonia and its curious combinations with 
sulphur and phosphorus, described by Dr. Crace 
Calvert as formed during the decomposition of 
animal matter. 2. The natural philosophy of 
odours is so little known that no excuse need be 
offered for placing in a separate group the volatile 
particles capable of being detected by the sense 
of smell, but not demonstrably related to any 
known gases or vapours. 3. The third class of 
organic effluvia is one to which I attach great 
importance from the belief that not only are those 
volatile organic matters often, perhaps generally, 
poisonous in themselves, but that they are also 
injurious to an incalculable extent by sheltering, 
nourishing, and so propagating the noxious germs 
liable at all times to be suspended in the atmos- 
phere. And, if it can be demonstrated that 
volatile organic matter is present, under certain 
circumstances, in the air surrounding us, there is 
no more difficulty in believing it capable of 
nourishing and contributing to the growth and 
development of contiguous germs than in sup- 
posing the animacules present in water to derive 
their chief support from the animal and vegetable 
matters dissolved or suspended in it. That 
organic matter is present in the atmosphere 
might at once be inferred from the varied odours 
proceeding from plants and animals, and from 
the injurious effects exercised on living animals 
by exposure for a length of time to accu- 
mulations of such effluvia. This point may, 
indeed, be considered as definitely settled. 
4. The existence of living germs in the atmos- 
phere is proved by the phenomena of 
what has been erroneously called ‘spontaneous 
generation,’ such as the appearance of fungi on 
animal and vegetable substances secluded from 
everything but atmospheric air, &c. The possible 
dependence of epidemic diseases on the entrance 
into the blood circulating within the human body 
of some varieties of these organic germs is favoured 
by many analogies and by some direct evidence. 
For instance, Dr. Robert Dundas Thompson, who 
examined the air contained in the cholera wards 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital during the epidemic of 
1854, states that, in the atmosphere of a cholera 
ward, sporules of fungi and germs of vibdrio, 
or vibriones themselves, were obtained by filtra- 
tion from the atmosphere. In leaving this 
subject for the present, it may be well to 
observe that, whatever classification of these 
volatile invisible particles emanating from living 
or dead animal and vegetable matter may eventu- 
ally be adopted, they are doubtless so mixed to- 
gether as to render their separation in any definite 
quantity of air very difficult, if at all practicable. 
For instance, in the effluvia proceeding from a case 
of small-pox, it could be demonstrated that all the 
above described varicties are present. And, in fact, 
there is every reason to believe that the atmosphere 
is even more compound than the ocean, containing 
innumerable substances dissolved or suspended in 
it, and being constantly affected by, and reacting 
on, the mass of living organisms with which it is 
brought in contact.” 

Mr. Samuelson recommended, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether living germs injurious to 
health are present in the sick wards of hospitals 
in unusual quantities, that a sheet of cotton 
wool should be purchased from the maker, care- 
fully protected until required, and then stretched 
across a small hoop, and suspended over the pa- 
tient’s head. The cotton should, after a time, be 
removed, a part dissolved in ether, and a part 
washed in distilled water. The distilled water 
should be previously passed through a heated 
platinum tube. Mr. Samuelson begged that, if 
any results were obtained from this experiment, a 
little of the cotton charged with germs might be 
sent to him for examination. 

On the Practicability of Arresting the Develop- 
ment of Epidemic Diseases by the Internal Use of 
Anti-Zymotie Agents. By Dr. G. Robinson.— 
The author commenced by referring to the cireum- 
stance of the analogy between many of the pheno- 
mena of fevers and other zymotic diseases and the 
ordinary process of fermentation recognised by 
Hippocrates and the oldest writers on medicine. 
Their idea was that a poisonous ferment, existing 
in the atmosphere, entered the mass of blood, and 
induced in it a series of changes, which gave rise 
to the excessive heat, and other peculiarities of 
that class of diseases. At the presont time this 
doctrine, modified by the discoveries of Liebig and 
other chemists, has been adopted by most physi- 
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disease framed by Dr. Fan, and used by the 
Registrar-General. It thus supposes living germs 
to exist in the atmosphere, which, when introduced 
into the body, give rise to a specific and regular se- 
ries of morbid actions ; other lethologists have sup- 
posed that the atmospheric poison acts on the blood 
chemically, by giving rise to what may be termed 
catalytic actions. The author is disposed to believe, 
from what he saw during the cholera epidemic in 
Newcastle in 1853, that some of these volatile 
organic matters in the atmosphere are capable 
of acting on the human body as direct poisons, 
and that this inanimate volatile poisonous matter 
also furnishes nutrition to the organic germs 
suspended in the air. The author proceeded to 
refer to a number of facts which seemed to him 
to indicate the existence of a great principle which 
might hereafter be found applicable to the pre- 
vention or mitigation of epidemic diseases by the 
direct use of substances capable of arresting the 
process of morbific fermentation. He mentioned 
the following facts as converging to this con- 
clusion :—1. Anti-septic substances, ranging from 
simple innocuous matters, such as sugar, up to the 
powerful metallic poisons, such as corrosive sub- 
limate, and forming a very numerous and diversified 
group, have been long known to be capable of 
arresting the putrefaction of animal and vegetable 
structures. 2. The same substances prevent the 
formation of fungi. 3. Many of those agents are 
also known to arrest at once the process of fer- 
mentation. 4. The formation of the fungus in and 
on the plant, which causes the vine disease, is 
prevented by applying sulphur to the affected 
vines. 5. In Cornwall it is believed that the 
arsenical fumes from the tin-calcining furnaces 
exercised an influence over the potato plants in the 
neighbourhood, which preserved them from the 
disease then affecting other parts of the samecounty. 
6. It has been found that, when a species of fer- 
mentation has taken place in the human stomach, 
resulting in the development in large quantities of 
a minute organism (the Sarcina ventriculi), this 
morbid action can be controlled and stopped by 
the direct anti-zymotic influence of certain salts, 
such as sulphate of soda, in doses perfectly com- 
patible with the patient’s safety. 7. In different 
parts of the world, among different races, a belief 
has long existed that certain anti-septic sub- 
stances, of which arsenic may be taken as the 
type, are capable of acting as antidotes, or pre- 
servative and curative agencies against atmos- 
pherie and other poisons, and in some cases that 
popular belief has proved to be well founded. 
The experience of the multitude discovered the 
value of arsenic as a cure for ague long before it 
was recognised as such by physicians. The arse- 
nical fumes of certain works in Cornwall were 
stated by the late Dr. Paris to have stopped the 
ague, previously endemic there. More recently it 
has been stated that the arsenic eaters of Styria 
are peculiarly exempt from fevers and other epi- 
demic diseases. And in India the natives have 
long used arsenic as an antidote to the poison of 
snakes. Dr. Robinson concluded by expressing a 
belief that these scattered observations were not 
only sufficient to justify and necessitate further 
inquiries in this direction, but seemed in them- 
selves to shadow forth the outline of a great law 
which might at some future time be productive of 
immense benefit to mankind. 


Szction EK. 


Two Ascents of the Volcano of Misti. By the 
Hon. R. Marsham. 

On the Tribes, Trade, and Resources around 
the Shore-Line of the Persian Gulf. By Colonel 
Pelly. 

On the Aboriginal Occupation of North Tyne- 
dale and Western Northumberland. By the Rev. 
G. R. Hall.—The author said he had recently 
made researches connected with the aboriginal 
settlements in the valley of the North Tyne and 
the western parts of Northumberland. The 
archeological survey had extended over an area 
of about 300 square miles; and many vestiges of 
the prehistoric period were now noticed for the 
first time. The ancient British caerau, or forti- 
fied towns, might be divided into two classes—the 
hill-forts and the lowland fastnesses. The former 
are located on the top of lofty upland ridges 
crags, and rounded heights. The latter occupy 
advantageous sites on escarpments and platforms 
in the river-basin itself, flanked in many instances 
by deep ravines and the precipitous banks of 
mountain streams. Two singular sites have been 
observed—the middle of an almost inaccessible 
morass under the basalt cliffs near Sewingshields ; 
and a hollow or sinus, shut in on every side by 
surrounding eminences, at Bridge House near 
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the ancient forts themselves are commonly termed 
“Camps” by the dalesmen, perhaps from having 
been used as places of encampment in the medieval 
border forays and conflicts, On Warden Hill, 
overlooking the confluence of the South with the 
North Tyne, exists a fine example of the hill-fort 
of the aboriginal Britons. Its area, including 
three concentric ramparts, by which it is defended, 
is about two acres. Some of the primitive house- 
circles within can yet be traced. Its position on 
the apex of the rounded hill, more than 600 feet 
above the sea-level, whence three valleys spread 
out beneath the eye of the spectator like radii 
from a common centre, must have rendered it of 
great importance for defence and observation. 
Leaving the district south of Hadrian’s vallum, 
in which the strong fortress of Barcome is 
worthy of notice, we enter upon the upland 
* Wastes’ north of the Roman wall and to the 
west of river. These are the “ Vaste” which 
Camden tells us were inhabited in his time, 
as they were no doubt during the pre - historic 
period, by a race of nomades—half shepherd and 
half soldier — militare genus hominum. In this 
wild pastoral region are many primitive fortifica- 
tions, as at Lonbrough, on the Catlass ridge, at 
Cragshields near Roses Bower, at the Stone Folds, 
Leek Hill, and Hindridge. On the opposite side 
of the valley, and in Redesdale, these fastnesses on 
elevated sites also occur; at Wall, nearly con- 
fronting Warden Hill; and at Errington Hill Head 
and High Shield Green, where the camps are popu- 
larly called “ Night-Foids.” This traditional 
name suggests that the aboriginal herdsmen may 
have here secured their flocks and herds from the 
ravages of wolves and night-robbers by bringing 
them in from the exposed upland pasture-ground, 
still esteemed in these parts an excellent “ sum- 
mer-feed,” after the example of the herdsmen of 
Cassivellaunus, when threatened by the advance 
of Cesar’s hostile legions. A chain of these 
hill-forts crowns the ridge near Otterburn, 
overlooking the Elsdon district, one of which 
was occupied by the Scots in 1338, previous 
to the famous battle of Chevy Chase. In clear- 
ings of the primeval forests, remains of which 
still adorn the declivities of the vales of the 
North Tyne and its tributaries, were nume- 
rous settlements of the aborigines. These 
constitute the second class of Lowland fastnesses, 
and present the more noteworthy characteristics 
of the aboriginal manner of castrametation and 
inhabitation. Near Keilder Castle some very per- 
fect examples have been noticed, which are now 
being further explored under the auspices of the 
Duke of Northumberland. The double fort, 
popularly known as “ Bran’s Walls,” reminding 
us of the celebrated Celtic chieftain Bran Galed, 
or the Hardly, is situated, overlooking the sources 
of the Keilder river, in the midst of a vast amphi- 
theatre, compassed by lofty heather-clad moun- 
tains, of which Peel Fell, 1920 feet above the sea- 
level, is the highest, whose summit forms the 
boundary between England and Scotland. The 
two irregular ellipses cover about an acre with 
their projecting works. Eleven hut-circles were 
traced within—the average diameter being twenty- 
four feet. Bell’s Hunkin fort, in the North Tyne 
valley, is also in excellent preservation, occupying 
a strong defensive position on the brow of a deep 
ravine. A vallum, but no fosse, surrounds it, 
which is stili in some places seven feet high, built 
of massive unhewn blocks of the native freestone— 
the usual material used in these defensive works 
in this district. The diameters of five circle- 
foundations within the rampart are, respectively, 
five, six, seven, ten, ard eleven paces. This 
stronghold is erroneously spoken of by the 
dalesmen as a Druidical circle or temple, of 
which no example now remains in the valley, 
though Wallis mentions one near Nunwick, and 
tradition points to the site of another where a 
solitary pillar of basalt yet stands near Barras- 
ford, to which a wild legend, like the Breton folk- 
lore respecting the “ palet de Gargantua,” is at- 
tached. Passing several low-lying forts in the 
valley above Bellingham, we come to a remarkable 
group, which the writer has been the first to 
notice, in the vicinity of Birtley, south of the 
river Rede. The largest of these eight settle- 
ments stands on a wedge-like platform in the 
Countess Park Woods, strongly defended by two 
deep concurrent ravines. Both the ramparts— 
inner and outer—and the wide fosse are plainly 
discernible. The whole area covers about three 
acres; and it corresponds closely to Strabo’s de- 
scription of similar strongholds of the ancient 
Britons in the midst of the forests. This abori- 
ginal wood-fastness is well worthy of inspection 
and exploration. In shape it is irregularly rhom- 
boidal, Only in one imstance of a series of 








ancient forts on the southern slope of the basalt 
crags at Gunnerton has the whinstone been used. 
The Cyclopean walls of these primitive structures 


are almost invariably of the native white free- 4 


stone, sometimes mingled with earth in forming 
the ramparts. The hut-cireles, like the forts, 
usually retain the round tent-like shape of the 
movable dwellings of nomadic tribes. One of 
the house-circles in the Countess Park fort is 46 
feet in diameter, being of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, and the residence, it is probable, of the 
chief. The foundations only seem to have been of 
stone, and the walls were, no doubt, of wattle-work, 
roughly stuccoed or plastered—such as Bede 
describes (“ Eccles. Hist.” chap. x.) as existing in 
the seventh century. On several sites traces of 
the action of fire, the white freestone having 
become reddened, have been observed, a proof of 
a long occupation by the aboriginal settlers. That 
they were somewhat above the condition of 
savages, and did not wholly depend upon the 
casual produce of the chase, is evident from the 
discovery of numerous querns or hand-mills, and 
of terraced platforms used for primitive culture in 
the vicinity of the ancient oppida or towns. The 
most perfect example exists near Birtley, where 
the slopes of elevated ground have been furrowed 
as it were by six terraces, many yards wide and 
in some places ten feet high, which run for 800 
yards along two sides of a parallelogram. Another 
noteworthy feature consists in the immense heaps 
of iron-slag or scorie, and iron-stone workings 
found on many sites in the district. In a wood- 
land glade near these terrace-lines, for instance, 
great heaps of this refuse from ancient smelting- 
works, mixed with fragments of the rudest pottery, 
anparently only sun-dried, are still called the 
“Cinder Kiln Hills.’ Iron spear-heads have 
been found in some of the forts in the Keilder 
district. But the flint arrow and spear-heads, of 
which a manufactory seems to have existed near 
Wark village, noticed in removing a few years 
since the stone-ramparts of the camp for purposes 
of tillage, appear to have been the more usual 
weapons of the aborigines. A copper battle-axe 
with beautiful scorings was discovered, however, 
last year near Corbridge. Many barrows or burial 
mounds have also been noticed. A large tumulus 
exists on Warden Hill, and within the Carey 
House fort near Birtley, a Kist-vaen, containing 
a scored vase or urn with the ashes of a cremation, 
was accidentally found by drainers a few years 
since, who fancied they had discovered a hidden 
treasure. Numerous “ curracks” of stones, under 
each of which tradition asserts that a warrior 
sleeps, yet remain ona platform above the High 


| Shield Green “ Night-Folds,’’ in the midst of 


traces of cultivation evidently of later date than 
the mounds of the cemetery. But the most remark- 


able of these tumuli, unnoticed by previous obser- | 
vers, stands at the junction of two streams near | 


Gunnerton. It is a conical mound, 30 feet high 
and 100 paces in circumference, surrounded by a 
deep fosse and a vallum of earth. A _ strange 
legend, like those of the Scandinavian Sagas, is 


connected with it of some supernatural guardian | 


keeping watch over a secret. hoard at its centre. 
The barrow has been scooped out to a consider- 
able depth in some attempt to learn the truth of 
this tradition. It is still called the Gunnerton 
Money Hill. When we enquire who were the 
aborigines of Western Northumberland, and 
when these relics of a departed race—castrameta- | 
tions, terrace-culture, ironstone-workings, and 
burial mounds—were formed, no definite reply 





can be given. When we compare, however, these 
early vestiges with those noticed elsewhere in the | 
British Isles, we may, perhaps, conclude that | 
these rude inhabitants of a pre-historic Northum- | 
bria were of the Celtic race; and, following the | 
guidance of Ptolemy, we may further infer that 
they belonged to the powerful tribe of the Gadeni, 
who peopled an extensive district on both sides of 
the present Anglo-Scottish borders. All the re- | 
mains of the two classes of fortified settlements 
present similar characteristics, and probably of 
the same date—prior to the Roman invasion and 
colonization of Britain. As to the social life of 
these remote times, Dr. Wilson conceives that, in 





| the present condition of the North American 


Indians, he had met with (‘ Prehistoric Man,” 


| Vol. i., p. 6) “the living present of the long obli- 





terated past of Britain’s prehistoric ages.” 

Mr. ‘lait said that for some two years past ex- 
cavations had been going on in Northumberland 
under the auspices of the Duke of Northumber- | 
land. Some of the facts thus brought to light 
corroborated the conclusions of the author of the | 
paper, whilst others were somewhat at variance | 
with them. The most remarkable of those cities 
was situated at the base of one of the Cheviot 
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hills, at Greaves Ash, near Linhope. It covered 
an area of twenty acres, had strong walls, and a 
number of circles within it. Besides the fortified 
cities, there were fortresses, fortlets, and peculiar 
artificial terraces among the archeological features 
of the district. He was inclined to believe that 
these remains belonged to the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, and not to the Roman period. 

Dr. Hancock made some remarks on the mode 
of early fortification in Ireland; Mr. Oliver on 
the aboriginal habit of smoking ; Mr. Crawfurd on 
the manufacture of iron among the dyaks of 
Borneo; and Sir J. Richardson on the gold and 
other ornaments found in Gallic habitations. 


Section F. 

On the Reduction of the Death-Rate in Gates- 
head by Sanitary Measures. By Mr. J. Lamb.— 
For many years the town of Newcastle, with its 
sister borough of Gateshead, have had a very un- 
enviable reputation for their filth and consequent 
unhealthiness. The following is a table of the 
death-rate of Gateshead for the last twelve years— 
populations, with the exception of 1851 and 1861, 
being assumed :— 





Deaths. Rate per 1000. 

















Year. - Population, 
1851 . 25,568 736 28°38 
1852 . 26,300 705 26'8 
1853 . . 27,100 1219 45°0 
1854 ° 27,900 777 27°8 
1855 . 28,600 691 24°2 
1856 29,400 847 28'8 
Bee? 8 30,200 883 29°2 
1858 . 31,000 816 26°3 
1859 . . | 31,800 | 786 24°7 
1860 sil 32,600 691 21°23 
| oe | 33,589 902 26°38 
1862 - | 34,500 848 24°6 





It will be seen from the above table that the 
average of the first six years gives an annual 
mortality of 30°2 in the 1000, and the second six 
years 25°4 in the 1000—a saving of nearly five per 
1000, or a total saving of 172 lives in the entire 
population of 1862. Now, the value of a pro- 
ductive human life to the community, formed 
upon the basis of the inquiries of Dr. Fan and 
others, is about £300. ‘Taking half of the above 
lives saved as males—that is, 86—and four-tenths 
of these as productive, we have 34°8 x £300 
£10,440; add one-third of the above for pro- 
ductive females, £3480; add for loss during 
sickness and incapacity, 3300 families at £4, 
£13,200; total, £27,120. But, inasmuch as the 
permanent works (which are described in the 
paper) will last at least 20 years, we must 
multiply this annual saving by 20, in order to 
arrive at the saving effected by the works executed, 
which will be £542,000, and deduct from this 
the expense of the works executed, or £15,205, 
having £526,795 as a net gain to the community 
by the works carried out, assisted, of course, by 
ordinary scavenging and other similar operations. 
Such is the economy of sanitary operations, treating 
man no higher than a beast of burden, or a machine, 
But we have a nobler end in view by our sanitary 
measures than this, when we know that for every 
life saved there are about twenty preserved from 
sickness and want ; for it is amongst the poor that 
the greatest havoc is made by preventable disease, 
in consequence of their generally living in houses 
the “surroundings ” of which render them unfit 
for human habitation. It will be perceived that 
the twelve years for which the death-rate is given 
are divided into two periods of six years each—the 
first six representing the old state of things, the 
latter, when the works had been partially executed ; 
and the nearer we arrive at the present date, when 
the works were still more complete, the smaller 
the death-rate should be; and so it is, for, if the 


average of the last four years be taken, we shall 


find it 24°3 instead of 25°4, the rate for the six 
years. This is still far above what it ought tobe, 
for the normal mortality of towns may be set down 
at 17 per 1000, and we ought not to be satisfied 
till this is arrived at; but, from the circumstances 
detailed in the first part of the paper, respecting 
the narrow streets, blind courts, and defective 
ventilation and construction of the houses, Gates- 
head will not for a long time reach this standard. 
Yet, as new and better houses are built—and they 
are being built very rapidly—and if the authorities 
persevere in the good work they have commenced, 
there is every reason to believe a mortality of less 
than 20 in the 1000 will soon be attained. As a 
means of comparison, the author gives some few 
statistics as to the mortality of other parts of 
England, &c.:—Great Britain, about 22 in the 
1000; England alone, 23; the chief towns of 
England, 23}; the country districts of England, 
20; London, 22; many healthy districts of Eng- 
land, 15, and some even asJow as 11. What has 
been done already shows a highly favourable result 
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as far as Gateshead is concerned, and such as 
should stimulate all to further exertions when the 
path for these exertions is so clearly indicated. 


Section G. 


Description of Corrugated Armour of Steel or 
Iron for Ships of War. By Mr. George Redford. 
—The method proposed is founded upon two 
principles of strength—cohesive strength and 
mechanical strength. The plates, being made of 
steel hardened and tempered as nearly as possible 
up to the cohesive strength of the Whitworth shot 
and shell, are of two kinds—one thick and cor- 
rugated, the other thinner and plain. The steel 
corrugated plates, which are three inches thick, 
are placed upon the thinner plates of one inch, 


also tempered, and bolted through the skin of the | 


ship to the ribs in the iron ship, or to the timbers 
in a wooden one. If iron plates of the corrugated 
form were,backed with an inch plate of steel, 
hardened and tempered, they would, I think, 
prove impenetrable ; and even smooth iron plates 
of 4 inches, thus laid upon steel, would be 
more effective than iron plates even of 7 inches 
thick, backed by timber. The author states 
that the advantages of the plan proposed are, 
besides the protection of the ships, the re- 
duction of the weight of armour much below 
that contemplated for the new ships of war, 
and below that of the Warrior, the Achilles, 
and the Minotaur. The saving of at least one 
inch in thickness of plates would give a reduction 
of 100 tons ; and, if it should be found that timber 
backing can with this armour be dispensed with, 
& point now so much the subject of inquiry, the 
reduction of weight would be about 250 tons in a 
ship of the Warrior class. The extra cost would 
be, to a great extent, met by the saving in the 
thickness of plates and the timber backing. The 
author looks to the development of the working 
of steel, and the conversion of iron into that far 
stronger metal, for the acquisition of a lighter 
and impregnable armour for ships of war, a desi- 
deratum which can never be obtained by merely 
increasing the thickness of iron to any extent a 
ship could carry and be fit for ocean service. 
The author stated that steel plates of this kind 
could be manufactured at about one-third more 
than the cost of the best iron armour plates. 

The following papers and reports, for lack of 
time, were taken as read :— 

Report of Committee on Steamship Performances, 
By Mr. W. Smith. 

On ‘Harding's Improved Valve and Apparatus 
Sor Atmospheric Railway Propulsion. By Mr. W. 
Smith. 

On Mr. James Spence’s Method of Covering 
Boilers, Pipes, and Cylinder Steam- Engines for Pre- 
venting the Radiation of Heat. By Mr. W.Smith. 

On Gray's Portable Machinery for Riveting, 
Chipping, §c., By Mr. W. Smith. 

Description of Jackson and Watkins’s Arrange- 
ments of Direct-Acting Steam-Engines. By Mr. 
W. Smith. 

On Plans for Preserving Wine without Bottles. 
By Dr. White. 

On the Improved Manufacture of Biscuits. By 
Mr. J. Robinson. 








ART. 


PANORAMAS, DIORAMAS, AND MR. TELBIN’S 
PICTURES. 


F all the London exhibitions, perhaps none 
have been so universally popular as pano- 
ramic representations of famous cities and re- 
nowned localities. The ingenious pictorial 
contrivance known as a Panorama is of com- 
paratively recent device. It was first introduced 
among us by Robert Barker, the builder and 
original proprietor of the rooms in Leicester 
Square, about the end of the last century, and it 
may be shortly described as a novel application of 
scene-painting. The difficulties of this mode of 
painting are considerable, and a special training is 
necessary to master them. They consist mainly 
in the management of the light by which the 
picture is to be illuminated, and of the application 
of the laws of perspective to a surface representing 
a hollow cylinder, on which the point of sight is 
always shifting—the spectator being the pivot. 
To meet this latter difficulty, the painter is obliged 
to fix upon certain principal points of his com- 
position as centres of vision, and to depend 
generally upon the optical fascination, which 
conceals the fact from the spectator that he is 
really gazing, not upon one, but upon several 
pictures united. The Germans have named this 
exhibition “ Rundbild,” or Cyclorama, which more 
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accurately Jescribes the nature of it. An appro- 
priate building is required for these representa- 
tions, and two have been erected in London—the 
Colosseum in the Regent’s Park, and Mr. Burford’s 
establishment in Leicester Square—both of which 
are admirably adapted for the purpose. The 
standard pictures of London and Paris in the 
one, and the long series of interesting views of the 
most famous cities and sites in the world in the 
other, have proved unfailing sources of attraction 
for many years to the great sight-seeing public of 
London. The great picture of London as seen 
from the top of St. Paul’s, was the first, as it is 
still one of the most attractive of the existing 
panoramas. The sketches were made, and the 
painting was commenced, some forty years since, 
by the late Mr. Horner, and after his death the 
work was taken up and completed by Mr. E. 
T. Parris, whose skill and experience in the 
manipulation of large flat surfaces have hardly 
been fairly appreciated. To the late Mr. Burford, 
however, the chief credit is due for the excellence 
which he has shown to be attainable in panoramic 
representations. To his indefatigable industry 
he added a highly-cultivated taste; he knew 
how to select, and also how to use, the assistance 
he required ; and, his efforts being seconded with 
unusual ability, he was able to design and produce, 
from time to time, that series of pictures which 
came to an end only with his life, and which still 
forms one of the standard exhibitions of London. 

So far, we have been speaking of panoramic 
representations, in which the spectator is —r 
placed on a supposed vantage-ground, from whic 
he views, as in nature, the scene spread out below 
him. This is the true Panorama; but the word 
has been loosely applied to a series of panoramic 
views painted on a flat surface, and made to pass 
before the eyes of the spectator. In this case the 
conditions are reversed—the spectator becomes the 
fixed object, and the picture the moving one. In 
fact, a succession of pictures is presented to the 
eye, without much attempt at optical illusion, and 
the impression produced is precisely that which 
is made by ordinary scene-painting. The most 
beautiful example of “a moving panorama,” as 
it is called, is that which was painted for Mr. 
Macready by his friend Mr. Stanfield, in illustra- 
tion of the chorus of “ Henry the Fifth” —the last of 
the Shakespearian plays so magnificently put upon 
the stage by that distinguished manager and 
actor. Those who can remember Stanfield’s 
delightful pictures will hardly be prepared to 
concede much merit to the subsequent perfor- 
mances of far inferior painters, which have since, 
from time to time, been exhibited in this form to 
the London public. Of the present exhibition of 
views in Syria and Egypt, in illustration of the 
Prince of Wales’s tour, and which is described as 
“a moving diorama,” we shortly propose to speak. 
It differs from the latter class of panoramas, only 
inasmuch as the views represented have no con- 
tinuous connexion with each other, andin the appli- 
cation to some of them of dioramic effects of light. 

While the exhibition of the Panorama has thus, 
in its several forms, not only maintained its ground, 
but has never failed to be a source of attrac- 
tion, it seems strange that the exhibition of the 
Diorama, which is perhaps a more wonderful and 
beautiful application of science and skill to the 
purposes of art, should have failed. Those who 
remember visiting the building in the Regent’s 
Park, now converted into a chapel, when the 
pictures of Daguerre and Bouton were exhibited, 
will bear witness to their pre-eminence over all the 
miserable “dissolving views” and optical illusions 
which have since drawn the public hither and 
thither to see them. We believe, however, that 
the closing of the Diorama is to be traced rather 
to the death of Bouton than to any indifference on 
the part of the public; and it is a significant fact 
that, since the death of Burford, his exhibition is 
kept open upon the strength of his reputation, 
and not by the addition of new pictures. The 
public have the means to reward, but not the 

wer to create, the artist ; and it is by no means 
improbable that we may have to deplore the 
oe of two exhibitions, the presence and suc- 
cess of which amongst us depended mainly on the 
abilities of the two artists whose names are asso- 
ciated with their existence. 

While the invention of the Panorama was the 
work of an English artist, that of the Diorama was 
conceived and perfected by two Frenchmen, MM. 
Daguerreand Bouton. Although in some respects 
it 18 more limited in the power of representin 
nature, it — a far greater degree of optica 
illusion. e means of lighting the picture are 
more complicated, the light and shade being chiefly 
managed S the admission and exclusion of actual 


daylight on the surface of the painting ; certain 
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parts of the work being transparent, the light 
can also be admitted from behind and through the 
canvas, thereby producing great brilliancy—an 
artifice which causes an appearance of solidity and 
reality in the parts exposed to the action of the 
ordinary daylight on the surface. A combination 
is secured of transparent, semi-transparent, and 
opaque colouring, which is still further assisted 
by the power of varying both the effects and the 
degree of light and shade on the surface of the 
picture. Thus the accidental effects of nature— 
sunshine, and storm, and moonlight, and even 
motion, as the fall of an avalanche, or the 
tumbling waters of a cataract—can be represented 
with an appearance of truth that renders the 
Diorama the most perfect scenic representation of 
nature in existence. In the power of representing 
architecture, and especially interiors, it is un- 
rivalled; a powerful relief may be obtained 
without exaggeration, and colour need not be 
sacrificed for the sake of effect. As the Panorama 
requires a building specially adapted for its dis- 
play, so the Diorama cannot be exhibited in its 
perfection except in a building expressly adapted 
to its necessities, both as regards the display of 
the picture and the position of the spectator. 
There is no longer any such building in London ; 
and, since the death of Bouton, there has been 
no exhibition which could be properly called a 
Diorama. 

Mr. Telbin’s pictures at the Egyptian Hall do 
not, properly speaking, form either a Panorama or 
a Diorama. They are a series of scenes, following 
one another, some of which are acted upon by 
dioramic effects. There is very little attempt at 
optical illusion, and we never forget the scene- 
painter’s work in any one of his compositions. 
They all bear the marks of haste, and the execution 
has not even been adapted to the distance between 
the pictures and the spectators. The colour con- 
sists throughout of large spaces of hot and cold, 
almost without modification—the same yellowish 
red serving for ground, column, and sunlit cloud ; 
the same sky-blue being brought down into the 
foreground shadows, a red or a blue figure doing 
duty as a focus, and a vestige of green or purple 
asa uniting harmony. Mr. Telbin is one of our 
best living scene-painters, and his work has fre- 
quently redeemed a stupid piece from the con- 
demnation with which the public would otherwise 
have visited it. Many of his scenes have been 
masterpieces of an art which was practised with 
consummate skill by Stanfield and Roberts, and 
we anticipated with great pleasure a visit to this 
exhibition of pictures professing to illustrate the 
Prince of Wales’s tour. Our disappointment was 
great when we found that they might as well have 
been painted from photographs or from any of 
the numberless engravings which exist of most of 
the localities, as the result of Mr. Telbin’s 
“special journey to the East” throws no new 
light on the subjects he has treated. One of the 
most important of these is the view of “The 
Holy Sepulchre,” and it is also one of the 
best ;—we would rather not have seen the 
ghost trick applied to it, by throwing the 
reflection of a plaster cast “ Pieta” on to the 
centre of the composition. The succeeding picture, 
“The Ford of the Jordan,” is a pleasant relief, and 
is almost the only picture of the series in which 
we find anapproach to goodcolour. “ Nazareth” 
is also one of the better examples. “ Beyrout,” and 
especially “ Constantinople,” may be commended 
for that kind of skill which is, perhaps, a natural 
result of long practice and experience in scene- 
painting. 

A moving Diorama, however, this exhibition 
certainly is not. Modified dioramic effects have 
been applied to two or three of the views ; but the 
Diorama, as Bouton and Daguerre perfected it, no 
longer exists as an exhibition amongst us, nor will 
it probably be again established, until a greater 
artist devotes his energies to its perfection—an 
artist at once capable of painting a good pictureand 
possessed of rare mechanical skill. 

The last days of the Panorama are also at hand. 
The lease of the building, which Mr. Burford pur- 
chased from Barker, will expire at Christmas, and 
the collection of pictures, it is understood, will be 
dispersed. London will long retain a pleasant 
memory of them; and we may hope that both 
Burford’s and Bouton’s exhibitions may yet be 
succeeded by something more artistic than dis- 
solving views or indifferent scene-painting. 





ART NOTES. 


THE screen which has hitherto divided tho 
choir from the nave of Cologne Cathedral has 
been pulled down, and the noble interior is now 
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to be seen in its entire length. The windows 
have nearly all received the stained glass which 
has been prepared for them—unquestionably the 
most beautiful of modern times. 

Just twenty years ago there was an idle shep- 
herd-boy in the Departinent of La Dréme, who 
was always getting into trouble and disgrace be- 
cause his sheep were constantly straying and getting 
lost, and the young lambs dying for want of due 
care and attention. One day his master came 
suddenly and unexpectedly upon the lad, seated 
far away from his flock, busily sketching from 
nature ; and, as a natural consequence, the poor 
boy was sent to the right about as an idle dog. 
With the small amount of wages he received at 
his dismissal, he bought pencils and paper, and 
under all difficulties pursued the study of nature, 
no matter in what form presented. He was just 
becoming one of the notabilities of the village, 
when, as ill luck would have it, he drew No. 5 in 
the conscription, and had to join the dépdt. 
Intentionally or otherwise, he got injured by a 
waggon, which inflicted a severe wound in his 
head, and, fever supervening, he was left behind 
when his comrades were shipped to the Crimea. 
The moment he recovered and was discharged, he 
made every sacrifice to secure paper and pencils, 
brushes and colours, to pursue his art; and with 
what success is told in the two letters appended 
to his name. He recently gained the first prize 
at Rome; and the productions of the pencil of 
“ Larochet, P.R.,” will, no doubt, be amongst the 
things of interest of next year’s exposition. 

Mr. W. Perry of North Audley Street has just 
carved out of a piece of an old oak beam of Shake- 
speare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon a bust of the 
poet, with considerable success. 

Mr. Mayatt of Regent Street executed a pho- 
tographic portrait of Lord Lyndhurst in his old 
age, which admirably preserves the expression of 
the features. 

Baron Marocuetti’s Aberdeen statue of the 
Prince Consort represents his Royal Highness 
seated, with the robe of the Thistle over a field- 
marshal’s uniform. In his hand is a scroll, typica! 
of the address delivered by him at Aberdeen, on 
the occasion of his presiding over the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
height of the seated figure is six feet six inches, 
and the likeness is most accurate. The plinth is 
of grey granite, dressed, ten feet by eight feet and 
a half, and above it is a moulded base of red 
granite, polished. The dic, also of polished red 
granite, surmounted by a cope of the same material 
is five feet eight inches by four feet two inches, 
and four feet two inches in height. There are 
bronze enrichments on the base and cope. 

A coLiection of the rarest etchings and en- 
gravings, from masters of all schools, photolitho- 
graphically copied by the brothers Burchard, is in 
course of publication in Berlin. 

THE Goethe prize for sculpture, 1000 thalers, 
has been awarded this year to Johannes Schilling 
for his group, “ Night,” which is to finda place on 
the Briihlsche Terrace at Dresden, as a pendant to 
his “ Day-Seasons,” already placed there. 








MUSIC. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA—MR. WALLACE’S 
NEW WORK. 


_ \ A femme et trois ou quatre poupées ”’ was the 

famous description given by the husband 
of Catalani of the company with which he hoped 
to draw the London opera-goers of half-a-century 
ago. He found, as many speculators have done 
since, that the policy did not suceeed. The public, 
charmed as they were by the manceuvres of that 
wondrous throat, still showed that, at an opera- 
house, they desired to hear operas—a desire which 
the simple scheme of the manager did not satisfy. 
Now, it would be quite unfair to describe the 
company which has entertained us with English 
opera for the past seven winters as consisting of 
“* Miss Pyne and three or four dolls.”’ Besides its 
accomplished directress, it has included from time 
to time several singers of mark and ability, and at 
the present moment is fairly furnished with artists 
excellently qualified to take parts of secondary 
importance. But it must be said that the policy 
followed in the enterprise has been far too like 
that of M. Valabréque. Generally speaking, the 
sole and only attraction potent enough to draw 
real lovers of music to the English Opera has been 
the singing of Miss Pyne. The one notable 
exception to this has been the engagement of 
Mr. Santley ; but he is, unfortunately, not sing- 
ing this season. Such a system of management 
gould have but one result; and that this has 


in due course been arrived at seems to be inferred | dignity—indeed, condemns him to death for so ob- 


in the announcement that this, the eighth, is to be 
also the last season of the joint enterprise. Miss 
Pyne is an artist whose merits it would be almost 
impossible to reckon too highly. She is not only 
the first of English singers—since the retirement 
of Madame Novello her claim to this title has 
been undisputed——but she also takes rank as one 
of the greatest of living vocalists, rivalling the 
best in artistic resource and finish, and out-doing 
nearly all in that rare beauty of voice which gives a 
charm to every note she utters. But even such 
singing as hers, delightful as it is, is not enough 
to atone for the absence of all other attraction. 
An enterprise founded on this narrow basis could 
prosper, if at all, only for a time ; and Miss Pyne’s 
failure—or, at the best, slight success—has now 
added one more to the instances of the rule that 
singers should not be managers. It is chiefly to a 
mistake on this point that the present ill success 
of English opera is traceable. Opera in English 
might, and, we may hope, will, some day, be car- 
ried on in a way which would bring more lasting 
fame and more solid reward to artists such as 
Miss Pyne than they can get from occasional plunges 
into the sea of theatrical speculzstion. Material 
exists, in the way of both singers and music, which, 
if wisely used, might make an Opera in the mother- 
tongue one of the permanent institutions of 
London. But this can scarctly be, unless wider 
principles be adopted in the choice of music than 
seem to have been followed by Miss Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison. ‘They have listened too exclusively 
to the ery for “ encouragement of native talent.” 
They have, indeed, done good service in relation 
to this question in two ways. First, by the pro- 
duction of some two or three operas, which are, 
weaknesses and defects apart, additions to the 
world’s stock of beautiful music ; such are, * The 
Rose of Castille” and “ The Puritan’s Daughter ;” 
and secondly, by bringing into evidence the 
actual facts of the case in reference to this 
vexed question of “native talent.’’ They 
have proved once more that high musical 
genius isa very rare thing, which “encourage- 
ment” may stimulate, but cannot create—that 
the phenomenon of unknown greatness sighing 
in obscurity for a chance of revealing itself to the 
world, is not so common as might be imagined 
from the prevalent moaning about native talent. 
Their experience has proved, too, that the world, 
represented by this much-abused English public, 
is not slow to welcome what is really good, and 
that it showers honours on the genius which grows 
in our native soil even more profusely than on 
that which comes to us from abroad; though, 
nevertheless, it refuses to recognise the greatness 
of commonplace and characterless pieces, how- 
ever perseveringly they are advertised as “un- 
paralleled successes,” or however “enthusiastic ” 
be the “reception” prepared for them upon their 
first performance. Miss Pyne’s experience should 
be, however, a warning to managers not to adopt 
the plan of trusting to single successes, however 
legitimate, for the material of entire seasons. The 


“Lily of Killarney,” for instance, an opera in 


which there was so much that was charming, 
was played far too long. How could the musical 
people of London be expected to come night after 
night to hear the same songs repeated to satiety, 
even by such performers as Miss Pyne and Mr. 
Santley ? For the state of musical taste is still 
such that it is to the musical section of the public, 
and not, as yet, to the great outside world that 
Opera must trust for support. 

But it would scarcely be fair to review at this 
moment the past management of our existing 
English opera. Its “last” scason has but just 
opened, and with a new opera by a popular com- 
poser. Mr. Wallace’s “ Desert Flower’ will not 
add to his reputation. In the opinion of some it 
may not diminish it ; but this is the very most that 
ean be said for the piece. The plot is simple 
enough, and not a bad subject for music. It is 
not remarkably new or ainusing ; but it is not like 
so many opera-stories—grotesquely silly or impro- 
bable. There isa young Red-Indian queen (her 
warriors, by the way, are chocolate-coloured, and 
the young women white) whose tribe is at war with 
the people of the Dutch colony of Guiana (here 
treated as in North America), alsoa young captain 
of Dutch troops, and a plotting Indian, who does the 
bad work of the piece. These three characters are 

layed by Miss Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. 
eiss. ‘The captain falls in love with the queen, 


then a prisoner at the colony. He afterwards, in | 


an expedition against the tribe, is taken prisoner by 
the machinations of the plotting Indian. She falls 
in love with him in return, and is about to make 
him king-consort. The tribe, finding that he ob- 





jects to fight the Dutch, objects to his taking the 
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jecting. She lets him escape, and is all but sacri- 
ficed by the tribe for her treachery. Victorious 
Dutch soldiers come to the rescue, and all ends 
happily. The minor characters are an honest 
sergeant (Mr. Aynsley Cook) ; a foolish old major 
(Mr. Corri), who supplies the fun; and a Miss 
Kva (Miss 8S. Pyne), cousin to the captain, who 
has nothing to do but to sing contralto when re- 
quired. None who know “Maritana” and 
“ Lurline” can require to be told that the music to 
which Mr. Wallace has set this story is generally 
elegant and graceful, not unmelodious, fluent, and 
conventionally appropriate. But one listens in 
vain for anything which can entitle the work to 
higher praise than this. As a whole, it is de- 
cidedly weak. A characteristic local colour is at- 
tempted to be given by means of special instru- 
mentation supposed to suggest Red-Indian life. 
Apart from this, the opera has nothing to distin- 
guish it from Mr. Wallace’s earlier pieces, except 
that it has less defined melody, and 1s altogether 
paler in colour. Miss Pyne’s most telling bit is, 
perhaps, the “ Woodbird’s Song’’—a show piece, 
evidently written to bring out her astonishing 
powers of vocalization, and introducing a duet 
with the flute, in which the instrument and voice 
emulate each other in imitative florid passages, 
after the manner of the like piece in the “ Camp of 
Silesia.” The heroine's other songs partake more 
or less of the style of musical “embroidery” in 
which Miss Pyne so excels. She has scarcely an 
opportunity of showing the pathetic side of her 
talent, unless it be in a ballad, “ Why throbs my 
heart with rapture new?” written after the ap- 
proved regulation pattern suggested by the words. 
To the ‘enor are allotted a hunting-song, not 
remarkable for an excess of vivacity, and two 
sentimental ballads. One of them, ‘* My loved 
home I shall see no more,” has a certain entrain 
which raises it above the dead level of wearisome- 
ness which is certainly reached by the other. 
This, as well as Miss Pyne’s ballad, before alluded 
to, and two similar pieces given to the bass (Mr. 
Weiss), are specimens of a style of composition 
the final cause of which it is the fashion to refer to 
the counters of the music-shops and demands of 
boarding-school teachers. So long as composers 
of the standing of Mr. Wallace will consent to 
write what they surely must know to be worthless, 
how can they wonder that operas so constructed 
live but a fraction of a season? No one who has 
passed the first stage of musical taste, correspond. 
ing to the passion for sugar-plums in little boys, 
can treat such music otherwise than as a simple 
bore. The mere sight of that well-known rhythm, 
“My loved home I shall see no more,” or “ The 
pangs of unrequited love,” almost inspires a 
nausea. 

The concerted music in the opera is, as a rule, 
freely and pleasantly written, but is rather slight 
in its development. A choral song with dance, 
in which a florid leading part is given to the 
queen, is gay and sprightly. The most satisfac- 
tory finale is that to the first act, in which a 
chorus of Indians—-lively, but rather too sugges- 
tive of the marching chorus in “ Marta”—is fol- 
lowed by an ensemble constructed on a bold phrase, 
the broad melody of which, however, is scarcely 
made the most of. The second finale is less suc- 
cessful. The stretto here is sufficiently loud, but 
its intrinsic weakness is not to be disguised by a 
brassy fortissimo. The best knit piece of con- 
certed music in the opera is a trio and chorus 
in the middle of the third act, “ No mortal 
power.” ‘This, and a pretty chorus in the manner of 
a part song, “ The golden sun now sinks to rest,” 
are things one may well wish to hear again. The 
execution of the piece, with the exception pre- 
sently mentioned, was good. The first night's 
performance was a proof of the capital training of 
the band and chorus, and of the general efficiency 
of the company. The orchestra under Mr. 
Mellon’s command seems to have lost none of 
Of Mr. Harrison’s perform- 
ance it is impossible to speak in ordinary terms, 
It is an exhibition entirely sui generis. It can 
scarcely be called singing, and it is not exactly 
talking, but something between the two; a sort 
of rude elocution based on musical intervals. Con- 
sidered as singing, it entirely defies criticism. 
Nevertheless, it pleases a portion of the public, 
though it is quite certain that, should any young 
débutant appear and sing in like fashion, he would 
run the risk of a very summary dismissal. 

The first opening of the house, combined with 
the presence of the party of princes from Marl- 
borough House, drew an enormous audience. 
The piece was received with a moderate degree of 
favour, encores being given to the ae —— 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 





Art the second Munich Festival—the first was | 


held eight years ago—the principal choral works 
a were Handel’s ‘Ode for St. Cecilia’s 


ay” and “Israel in Egypt.” ‘The first is | 


reported to have electrified_the audience, the 
last not to have made so much impression. - 

MexzournE has a Philharmonic Society which 
seems, from the manner and scale of its perform- 
ances, to be worthy of the name. At a concert 
given in the spring the whole of the music com- 
posed for the opening of the International Exhibi- 
tion was played under the direction of Mr. Horsley. 

Moire. Apetrna Patrtr has been taking the 
character of Margaret in M. Gounod’s “ Faust ” 
at Hamburg, singing the part in Italian, while 
her fellow-players used the German tongue. Not- 
withstanding this little drawback, her success is 
said to have been great. She had also sung in 
“ Dinorah,” making an unexampled furore by the 
Shadow-Song. 

THE winter musical season may be said to 

begin with the Monday Popular Concerts. At 
the first of the sixth series, which is to be on 
November 2nd, M. Lotto and Mr. Hallé are to 
lay. 
Tne Worcester Festival accounts show a balance 
on the right side. ‘The receipts from tickets 
amounted to £4220, and the expenditure was 
£3792, leaving £427 to go to the charity. 

Tue Italian Opera Company of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is announced to play for five extra nights, 
commencing with “ Faust,” on this day week. 

“ JULLIEN’s CONCERTS ” are about once more to 
challenge the attention of London pleasure-seekers. 
The once magic name is borne by the son of the 
late chef, M. Louis Jullien. He announces a six 
weeks’ series of Promenades, to begin on the 2nd 
November, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

THE National Choral Society announcee the 
commencement of their new season in Exeter 
Hall on Wednesday, November 25, when Handel’s 
oratorio, “Judas Maccabsus,” will be performed 
with a band and chorus of 700. Mr. Sims Reeves 
has been engaged for the ten subscription con- 
certs to be given by this society during the forth- 
coming season. Mr. Santley will also sing in 
“Judas Maccabeeus.” Conductor, Mr. G. W. 
Martin. 

Tue “National March” with which the 
French were received at: their triumphal entry 
into Mexico is of very tender age, according 
to French musical papers. When, in 1848, 
Henri Herz, the pianist, on his tour through 
America, visited Mexico, the then president, 


Arista, asked him to write the music to a | 


certain ready hymn which was to be raised to 
the dignity of a patriotic song. Herz, in a fit of 
enthusiasin for the thing itself, forthwith extem- 








porized a grand march, the trio of which is expres- | 


sive of Mexican music. The march soon became 
popular; and now, fifteen years afterwards, the 
Freuch were saluted with its strains. 

THE pianiste Mortier de Fontaine of Munich 
has recently acquired an important relic of Handel 
—viz., an unknown Partita, which had found its 
way from England to Aussersihl, near Ziirich. The 
Saraband is the third and smallest piece of this 
Partita, which comprises eight pages, and consists 


bande ; 4. a Gique. The present proprietor is 
sure that this Partita was composed by Handel 
in London (without date) ; that Handel’s MS. does 
not exist ; and that this is the only copy, made by 
J.A. Smith. For the genuineness of the docu- 
ment speaks also, among other things, the cireum- 
stance that the title by Smith’s hand is in Handel’s 
orthography, viz«“:— 
Parti(t)a 
di 
Sig. H(e)ndei 

——just as Handel always used to write his name on 
Italian titles. ‘To suppose this composition to be 
by Smith himself is absurd, for nobody could 
write in such a manner in Handel’s spirit. It is to 
be hoped that the publication of this document 
will not be delayed. 

A NEW musical paper has been started at 
Warsaw with the title Le Chanteur National. 
Its first number contains the composition of 


a song, “ Nous ne voulons pas d’amnestie ;” the | 


second a melody to the poem of Ujeski, “ Holy 
Mother of God, turn thy eyes upon our land.” 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


OCTOBER 10th to 24th. 


ENGLISH OPERA, Covent Garden.— Ni , 
new Opera, “The Desert rower ents Mr, Wallace's 


HER Masesty’s THRATRE,—Saturday ; “ Faust,” 
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of—1. an Allemande; 2. a Courande; 3. a Sara- | feel while reading the poem 








THE DRAMA. 


“ MANFRED,” “MIRIAM’S CRIME,” AND 
A NEW MRS. MALAPROP. 


“T SENT you the other day, in two covers,” 
says Lord Byron, writing from Venice in the 
March of 1817 to his publisher, John Murray, 
“the first act of ‘ Manfred,’ a drama as mad as 
Nat Lee’s Bedlam tragedy, which was in twenty- 
five acts and some odd scenes: mine is but in 
three acts.’ In another letter, written about a 
month earlier, after giving an outline of the piece, 
he says, ‘‘ You may perceive by this outline that I 
have no great opinion of this piece of fantasy ; 


but I have at least rendered it quite impossible | 





for the stage, for which my intercourse with Drury | 


Lane has given me the greatest contempt.” There 
can be little doubt that Lord Byron was right, 
and that the theatrical managers who, in 1837, 
and now again in 1863, have tortured the poet’s 
creation into a galvanized existence on the stage, 


have both been utterly in the wrong. In the poet’s 
his present work is above, rather than below, the 


sense of the word, “ Manfred ” is and must ever be 
“impossible’’ as an acting drama ; and the stage 
has nothing to gain by even a mere comparatively 
successful rendering of this morbid, and, indeed, 
monstrous fantasy, than that which has just been 
achieved by Mr. Falconer, Mr. Phelps, and Mr. 
W. Telbin at Drury Lane. Dramatic interest 
there is absolutely none in “ Manfred;” the 
beauty in it is that of a dream, the horror that of 
a nightmare; to represent it on the stage is to 
give gross ee to the impalpable. It is 
the tragedy of a diseased mind, which gives its 
own complexion to exterior things, and can com- 
municate its emotions only to itself; it deals with 
and appeals to the intellect alone. Something 
like a doubt of the absolute sincerity of Lord 
Byron’s contempt for the stage is suggested by 
the elaborate stage directions which he has given 
throughout the poem; but, had he lived to see 
the first representation of his piece at Covent 
Garden, his expressed belief in the unfitness of 
his ‘ fantasy ” for substantial embodiment 
would certainly have been confirmed. Nor 
would it have been shaken by the infinitely 
more effective Drury Lane presentment. With 
some few exceptions, as much has been done 
by scene-painters and machinists in the present 
case as the most improved stage means and 
appliances would permit; and, if the results are 
open to objection, it is that they have not over- 
come the “impossible.” Making allowance for all 
drawbacks, however, “ Manfred” is a play which 
no play-goer should fail to see, on account of the 
remarkable beauty of the scenery with which it is 
illustrated at Drury Lane, and also on account of 
the exquisite manner in which Mr. Phelps declaims 
the poet’s nervous blank verse. 
poetry such reading as Mr. Phelps’s in this piece 
is a real delight—we are tempted to say, the very 
perfection of its kind. Mr. Phelps has hit, with en 
almost surprising delicacy of perception, the dif- 
ference between the literary and guasi-dramatic 
character of Manfred ; and this difference he marks 
by a softened and even-toned delivery, which has 
no likeness to monotony in the sense of objection, 
but produces on the hearer a charm corresponding 
with the rapt pleasure which he himself might 
The delivery of the 
songs and choruses produces only a feeling of 
impatient weariness, to which the feebleness of Sir 
Henry Bishop’s music largely contributes. Not- 
withstanding his well-known disbeliefin the accepta- 
bility of Weber’s music in England, he must have 
written the introduction, and, at least, the whole of 
of the music to the first act of “‘ Manfred ” under 
direct inspiration from the “Der Freischiitz.” 
In the second and third acts he appears to have 
written without inspiration of any kind, and 
his music is very vapid. With regard to 
scenic illustration, the present version of “ Man- 
fred ” will be memorable among the great triumphs 
of stage-illusion. No finer scene was ever displayed 
than that which illustrates the finale of the first 
act: “A precipice and glacicrs nigh the summit 
of the Jungfrau.” Itis a masterpiece of landscape- 
painting, in which many of the highest qualities of 
landscape art are displayed—a truly noble breadth 
of colouring, almost faultless aerial perspective, 
and a positively crystalline atmosphere. This 
scene is painted by Mr. W. Telbin, assisted by his 
son, Mr. H. Telbin, and is a beautiful exhibition 
in itself. Another great scene is the ‘“ Water- 
fall of the Steinback,’’ which, in illusive force, 
surpasses everything of the kind that has been 
previously exhibited upon the stage, and is, we 
believe, speaking technically, the most elaborate 
“set” ever attempted. The third great scene is 
the “Hall of Arimanes,” painted by Danson and 
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Sons, and reproduces one of Martin’s well-known 
dream-pictures with as much success as could 
have been expected. The two Swiss scenes, how- 
ever, form the features of the pictorial pro- 
gramme; and they are worthy of all admiration. 
Among those who sustained the minor characters, 
Mr. Ryder, as the Abbot of St. Maurice, Mr. A. 
Rayner, as a Chamois Hunter, and Miss Rose 
Leclercq, as the Phantom of Astarte, deserve dis- 
tinguished commendation—more especially the 
last, whose delivery of the few words put into 
her mouth by the poet produced a deep impression 
by the sad, sweet tone in which they were 
uttered. 

‘“ Miriam’s Crime,” brought out yesterday week 
at the Strand, is a piece of a much graver cha- 
racter than those which are usually played at this 
theatre. We may assume, therefore, that it is put 
forth as an experiment; and we have no hesitation 
in saying that it deserves to be successful. Mr. H. 
T. Craven, the author of the piece, which is en- 
tirely original, is one of the most careful and 
generally successful of our minor dramatists, and 


average of the pieces he has already given to the 


| stage, with regard both to its literary quality 





To the lover of | 





| . . 
quality of great promise. 


and to its constructive excellence—always distin- 
guishable features in his productions. The 
donnée of “ Miriam’s Crime” is, unfortunately, 
not secure from objection, and very serious objec- 
tion, as some may think. Miriam West, an 
orphan, is breught up by an old lady who, dying, 
leaves a will by which she bequeathes a fortune 
to her instead of to her nephew, a spendthrift, 
taking this course with the secret hope that the 
young man will find it his interest to marry his 
aunt's heiress. Miriam loves this young man, but 
has discovered that he is engaged to another ; she 
has also accidentally found the will which makes 
her mistress of the property, the loss of which 
reduces the man she loves to poverty. Thinking 
only of saving him from this calamity, she de- 
stroys the will, supposing that, as his aunt’s heir, 
he will naturally inherit her property. But, no 
sooner is the will reduced to ashes than a brother 
of the deceased woman, a returned convict, turns 
up as the rightful heir, and Miviam and the man she 
has attempted to enrich are turned out of the house. 
Miriam goes to a lodging-house, and in one of the 
rooms which she occupies there is a pile of boxes, 
held as security for rent due from a rascally 
lawyer’s clerk, who has had some dealings with 
the deceased woman, and who, under the influ- 
ence of brandy, has let out something about another 
will. Fascinated by the sight of a tin deed-box, 
Miriam parleys with herself as to whether, in the 
hope of finding another will, by means of which 
she may set right her former crime, it would be 
“very sinful” in her to try her keys upon the 
lock of the tin box. She has no difficulty in 
persuading herself that the means would be 
justified by the end, if she were successful 
in her search. She is successful: she finds a 
will leaving all to the nephew, to whom she 
is thus the means of restoring fortune. It is 
not worth while breaking upon a wheel this little 
butterfly of lax morality. We doubt whether 
any young lady of principle will be induced to 
misuse her bunch of keys or to burn a will should 
it fall in her way because she has seen Miss Kate 
Saville, as Miriam West, do both these improper 
acts, and heard her applauded for her pains. Mr. 
Craven has contrived a very interesting little drama, 
from which we do not anticipate that anybody can 
take any harm. All his characters are strongly 
marked and well contrasted, and the piece is 
admirably played. That it will long keep its place 
in the Strand bill we have not the least doubt. 

A capital performance of “The Rivals” was 
given on Wednesday evening at the Haymarket, 
at which the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
present. The piece was specially brought out 
for the purpose of introducing to a West-End 
audience a Miss Snowdon in the character of Mrs. 
Malaprop. This lady has a very handsome face 
and good stage presence; but, though she met 
with a very warm reception, she cannot be said to 
have made a striking impression in her first 
essay. Her Mrs. Malaprop is an extremely 
clever amateur-like performance, but posseses no 
That she is likely to 


| become a valuable addition to our very small 
| stock of high-comedy.actresses we do not doubt ; 





but in the meantime slie has failed to take a posi- 


tion which has been vacant for many years, and 


which we had hoped, from the very fact of her 
making the attempt to fill it, she would have 
secured. Since Mrs. Glover we have had ne Mrs. 
Malaprop ; and we have yet to wait for her suc- 
cessor, with, we regret to add, yearly diminishing 
prospect of finding her, 
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HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


Twenty-seventh Thousand, profusely Illustrated, 
price 7s. 6d., 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 


Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR. 





Fifth Thonsand, post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


THE CRUISE OF THE BETSEY; 


or, A 


SUMMER RAMBLE 
DEPOSITS OF THE HEBRIDES, 


Ninth Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s, 6c., 


THE OLD RED SANDSTONE; 


oR, 


NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HUGH MILLER. 


Tenth Edition, crown 8yo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
(Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d.), 


MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMAS TERS 


OR, 


THE STORY OF MY EDUCATION. 


Sixth Edition, crown Syo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
(Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d.), 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND 
AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo., price 7s. 61, 


SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 


Second Thousand, in crown $yo., cloth, price 7s. 6., 


THE HEADSHIP OF CHRIST, 


AND THE 


RIGHTS OF THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE, 


Fourth Thousand, in crown 8vo., cloth, price 73. 6d., 


In crown 8¥o., cloth, price 7. 6d., 


ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 





In crown 8y0., cloth, price 6s., 


TALES AND SKETCHES. 


RDITED, WITH PREFACE, 
Br MRS. MILLER. 
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NOTICE.—In the Press, the Authorized Translation of 


RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 


Revised by the AUTHOR. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & 


RENAN’S 


C O., 


SEMITIC RELIGION s, pain crown eve, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


INAUGURAL LECTURE 


60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





The POSITION of the SEMITIO NATIONS in the HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. 


TOGETHER WITii HIS ESSAY ON 


THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHAEAN AGRICULTURE, 


“This famous Inangural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianit 


te nde ncies) is extremely character stie of the anthor.’’- 


~London Review. 


* We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this well-exeented translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 


with the merits of 
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r 
The Quar ter ly Revi iew, 
No. CCXXVIIL., will be publis shed on TUESDAY NE XT. 
CONTENTS: 
I. PROGRESS OF ENGINEERING SCIENCE. 
Il. THOMAS HOOD AND HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
Ill. CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 
IV. LYELL’S ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
V. JAPAN. 


VI. AN eee MOVEMENT AMONG THE ITALIAN 


ERGY 
VII. FROUDE’S QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
VIII, THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND TER BISHOPS, 


JOHN _Mumar, Albensarte | Strect. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY. 
Now Ready, with numerous Illustrations, post 8vo., 12s. 


A Handbook of Descriptive 


AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By Georer F, 
CHAMBERS, 


“Descriptive astronomy, like all the natural sciences, is con- 
tinually receiving fresh accessions as the result of observation, 
Mr. Chambers has apparently brought these down to the latest 
date, and his book exhibits the great range of observations and 
transactions from which he has collected his facts.”"— Times. 

* Pains have been taken to incorporate the most recent dis- 
coveries in all branches of the science, and the work appears to 
be very complete in its range of subjects; and in general to be 
fully e ntitle d to take up the position claimed for it by the 
author.”’—Royal Astronomical Society. 


_ sous Mu BRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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The Victoria Maga zine. 


A New Monraty, Price Onr Sarina, 





Now Ready, 


Tar First Srx Parts, forming Vol. I., 
gilt lettered, price 7s. 6d. 


bound in cloth, 
The Voutume contains a Serial Tale by T. A. Troitorr ; 
ContTrRIBUTIONS by 
Nassau W. Sesror, Mrs. O.tipHanr, Epwarp Dicey, 
Rey. F. D. Maurice, Merepira Townsenp, Tuomas 
Hare, Frances Power Conse, R. H. Herron, Rev. 
Lurwetyn Dayies, Tom Tayvor, and Professor Vittari; 
And Porms by 

Curistina Rossstt1, Georges MacDownatp, 
Hoop, Isa Cratia, &c., Xe. 

Covers for binding the Volume are Ready, price One 
Shilling, 


THOMAS 


| SwMity Farrturvut (Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 


The 





Her Majesty the Queen), Victoria Press, Priuces 


Street, Hanover Square. 


DEAN ALFORD ON CHURCH EXTENSION, 
Now Ready, Price Twopence, 


Church 


OUR DAYS: a SERMON preached in the NAVE OF 
WELLS CATHEDRAL, September 22nd, at the 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DIOCESAN SOCIETIES. 
By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Published 


| by Request. 


SKETCH-BOOK of POPULAR GEOLOGY. | 


Rivinetons, London and Oxford. 
Wells: W. H. Laxton. Canterbury: A. Ginprr. 
DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
In Four Vols., or Five Parts, 8vo., price £5. 2s., 


The Greek Testament; with 


a Critically Revised Text: a Digest of Various Readings: 
Marginal References to V erbal and Idiomatic Usage: 
Prolegomena: and a copious Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary in English. For the use of Theological 
Students and Ministers, By Henay Atrorp, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. 
The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 
Vor. I—THE FOUR GOSPELS. Fourth Edition. 28s, 
Vor. D..—ACTS to Il. CORINTHIANS, Fourth Edition. 
24s, 

Vor. ITl.— GALATIANS to PHILEMON, Third Edition. 
18s, 

Vot. IV., Part 1—HEBREWS to Il. PETER, Second 
Edition. 19s, 

Vot. IV., Part Il.—I. JOHN to REVELATION, Second 
Edition. 14s. 


Rivriyetons, London and Oxford; and Dstentoyr & Co., 
Cambridge. 
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a claim to a literature older than the days of Noah, and tv Adam hiimself.”’—Clcrical Journal. 


NOSTER ROW. 


NEW WORK BY REV. R. DEMAUS, M.A. 
Just published, feap. 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, price 2s, 6d., 


Class-Book of Scripture History. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


I. 
_ CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE ; comprehend- 
ing Speciméns of the most distinguished Prose Writers 
from Chaucer to the Present Time, with Biographical 
Notices, &c., &c. Pp. 564, feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d.; or in 
Two Parts ati 2s. 6d, each, 

ee. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE, Fecap. 8vo., 2s, 


60, PATER 


Itt, 
ELEMENTARY READING 
18mo., 1s, 


BOOK, Illustrated, 


Edinburgh: Apam and Crarurs Brack. 
London: Loneaman & Co, 


ee —_——-—— — - a 


LORD MACAULAY, 
Twelfth Thousand, with Portrait, price 3s. 6d., 


Biographies. By Lord Macaulay. 


Contributed to the Encye lopedia Britannica. 
ConrEnts :—1. Atterbury. 2. Bunyan, 
4. Samuel Johnson. 5. Pitt. 





3. Goldsmith, 


Ex dinburgh : A.andC, Brack. London: Lonem an & Co. 


HUNT ON STAMMERING. 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 61., 
post 8vo., cloth, 


On Stammering & Stuttering ; 


THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. By James 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of ‘* The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,” &c. 

“Dr. Hunt's treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is 
very ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
devoted his whole energies to the task,”"—THE READER, March7, 
1865. 


“Dr. James Hunt's system of treatment for stammering, if . 


properly and perseveringly applied, is a certain cure for that 

distressing malady,.”’—Tke Press, March 14, 1863, 

London: Lonemay, Green, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 


—_— —— 


Just published, in 12mo., price 2s. 6d., cloth, 


‘The Books of David Lindsay 


& SON, MERCHANTS, LONDON : being an Illustration 
of Book-keeping by Single Entry from Every-day Busi- 
ness Life. By NicnoLtas Dickson, 

“We can cordially recommend ‘ Dickson’s pel by 
Single Entry ;’—it is short and practical,”’—Johkn bull 


London: Lona@Man, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Just Ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo. "cloth, with 
Map and Illustrations, price 7s. 6d., 


Handbook to the Cotton Cul- 


TIVATION IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, By 
J. Tarboys Wuexver, F.R.G.S., &c., &e. 


Just out, in 12ino., cloth, toned paper, price 5s., 


Lottie Lonsdale; or, The Chain 


AND ITS LINKS. By Emma J. Warpotss, Author of 
** Milicent Kendrick,’’ *‘ Married Life,’’ &c., &c. 


Virtus Brorugrs & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 


- TROPICAL POEMS. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown S8vo., price 6s., 


‘ } f T ° ; l S oa 
Beauties of ‘Tropical Scenery, 
and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Nuptials of Barcelona.’’ 

“He has all the feeling of a true poet, His work contains 
any beauties.’’—Morning Poet, 
me A ne volume of word-pictures.”’—Obserr 
* Glowing with the rich colouring of the ‘tropies.’ "—Datly News, 
“He has a fine tical taste. His capers 6 make the 
reader’s mouth water for * the luxuries and charms of both sea 
and land in those parts.”"—Era, 
on ane amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore,”’~ 
ritic 


London; Ropgrr Hazpwicxs, 192, Piccadilly, 
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Now Ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


Soyer’s Modern Housewife. 


: i Receipts for the Economic and Judicious 
Preperation of Every Meal of the Day, and for the 


N and Sick Room. By the late Atgexis Sorzs. 
With Tilustrations on Wood, &c. 


“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and 
larder in the kingdom.”—Lancet, 


Also, by the same AvuTHoR, 


Soyer’s Gastronomic Regene- 


RATOR;; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition. 8vo., 15s. cloth. 
London: Simpxry, Marswatt, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 





Seventh Edition, fcap., 2s, 6d. sewed; or 3s. cloth, 


The Water Cure in Chronic 


DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and 
Termination of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive 
Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and of their 
Teatment by Water and other Hygienic Means. B 
James Mansy Gutty, M.D., L.R.C.S., and F.R.P.S. 
Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.S. London, &c. 


“Dr. Gully has published a large and elaborate work on the 
Water Cure, which is, we think, the best treatise on the subject 


that has yet appeared.’’— Westminster Review. 
“Dr. Gully’s book is evidently written by a well-educated 


medical man. This work is by far the most scientific that we 
have seen on hydropathy.”’—Atheneum. 

“Ofall the expositions which have bee pabiehes respecting 
the Water Cure, this is the most tangible and complete.’’— 
Literary Gazette. 

*,* Dr. Gully has returned to Malvern, and to his professional 
avocations, after his recent severe indisposition. 

London: Simpxrn, Maxrswatyt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court 


Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London, 


By Ricnarp Mercatrr, Esq. 


Leata and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W. ; 
and at the Hypropatuic EstaBLisHMENT, New Barnet. 











Now Ready, 620 pp., post 8vo., Third and Cheap Edition, 
price 10s, 6d., 


Obscure Diseases of the Brain 


AND MIND. By Forszs Wriystow, M.D., D.C.L. 
London: Rozsrrt Harpwicxg, 192, Piccadilly. 





In 8vo., pp. 48, price One Shilling, 


Queritur:—The Sanskrit 


LANGUAGE as the Basis of LINGUISTIC SCIENCE, 
and the LABOURS of the GERMAN SCHOOL in that 
Field—Are they not Over-valued? By T. Hewitt Key, 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar in 
University College, London. 


1D. Nurt, 270, Strand, London, 





Just Ready, a Beautirvt Girt Boox for the Approaching 
Season, price One Guinea, 
Illus- 


Old English Ballads 


TRATED BY FIFTY LARGE ENGRAVINGS from 
Drawings by Birxet Foster, Freprrick Tar.or, Josren 
Nasu, Groree Tuomas, Joun Franxury, and other 
eminent Artists. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt sides 
and edges, 4to. 

London ; Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


Re- 





Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. 


printed from the Musical Standard, 
“A clever brochure,”—READER. 
20, Paternoster Row ; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d. ; half morocco, 12s. ; 
morocco, l5s.; free by Post, 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA, Third Edition, By Lro H. Grinpon. 


“ Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality... . 
Right nobly does the author discourse on the crowded myeterios 
many-coloured phenomena of existence. . . . We can com- 
mend the volume as a vigorous, stimulating book.”—British 


Guarterty B >, 
* Full of profound and admirable observations, and pervaded 
by a devout and philosophical spirit. The work has great 


merit, and will well repay an attentive study.””—Eclectic Review. 
London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., 230 pages, cloth, lettered, 3s., free by post, 


Vegetarian Cookery: Its 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE, founded on Chemical 
Analysis, and embracing the most Approved Methods of 
the Art. By the Author of “‘ Frurrs anv Farrnacka THE 
Prorgr Foop or May.” 


London: Frrp. Prrway, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


SHORTHAND. 
Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 
Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 
Talking 
Synonym 


grap possesses the htful fluency and rapidity of 
Spee, ne contrasted the wearisome laboriousness 
Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 


London: F. , 20, Paternoster Row, E,O, 
ith: 1, Provan, Pemonnae lana?” 











In a few days, in crown octavo, 


A FULL REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


WITH A PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR OF LORD BROUGHAM. 


Reprinted, by permission, from the Scotsman, and carefully Revised. 





WILLIAM P, NIMMO, EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





NOTICE :—Now Reapy, Two Volumes, post 8vo., cloth, 
price 2l1s., 


Charles Lever’s A Day’s Ride : 


A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 
London: CHarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, W. 





In Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


The Heiress and her Lovers. 


By Grorerana Lapy CHATTERTON. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


om Nearly Ready, in One Volume, post 8vo., 
The Interrupted Marriage: 


A HUNGARIAN TALE. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary 
Powet.,”’ &c. With Frontispiece by H. Warren. 


Gaeirrits and Farran, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








This Day in One Vol., post 8vo., price 5s., 


LIFE TRIUMPHANT: 


A POEM. 
By ELIZABETH ANNE CAMPBELL, 





CONTENTS : 
Part I.—THE COVENANTS. 
Part II.—JUDGMENT. 
Part III.—SUFFERING. 
Part 1V.—THE RISEN LIFE. 
Part V.—POWER. 
Part VI.—GLORY. 





London: WiiiraM Macrntosn, 24, Paternoster Row. 





122, Furet Street, Lonpon. 


NEW WORKS. 


MESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & Co. beg to announce, 
as now Ready, the undermentioned Volumes :— 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL, 

SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 
Volumes, post 8vo., price 3ls, 6d, 

NEW INDIAN STORY. 

STRONGHAND ; or, THE NOBLE REVENGE. By 
Gustave Armarp. Two Volumes, post 8vo., price 21s, 

_ NEW BOOK OF ESSAYS. 

BREAKFAST IN BED. Ey George Augustus Sala. 

Second Edition. One Volume, post 8vo., price 10s, 6d. 
NEW CLERICAL NOVEL. 

REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Roman Canpiks,’’ One Volume, 
post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 

ROMANCE OF MERCANTILE LIFE. 

SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. By a Bill Broker. 
One Volume, post 8vo., 10s, 6d. 


THE CROSS OF HONOUR. By the Author of 
**Smati Hovse 1n Piccapitty,”’ “ Parite Mortow,’’ 
&c. One Volume, post 8vo., 10s. 6d, [This Day. 








London: Joun Maxwei & Co., 122, Fleet Street, 





Mr. Newsy will immediately publish, in Two Volumes, 


HEATHSIDE FARM, 


Edited by the Author of ‘“‘ Emm1a Wynpuam,” &c. 





Mr. Newsy has just published, in Three Volumes, 


THE PIRATES OF THE FOAM. 


By the Author of “Tas Two Muipsuremen,” &c. 


SPANISH BOOKS. 


— 


Just published, post free, One Stamp, 


Williams and Norgate’s 
SPANISH CATALOGUE, 


WILLIAMS and Norgatr, Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ITALIAN BOOKS. 


— -— 


Just published, post free, One Stamp, 


Williams and Norgate’s 
ITALIAN CATALOGUE. 


Witttusms and Noraare, Importers of Foreign Books 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Londott; 20, South 
Frederick Street, Ediaburgh, y eK tage 
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Now Ready, 
THE 


American Annual Cyclopedia; 
or, REGISTER OF EVENTS for 1862, Imperial 8vo., 
cloth, 16s. 

THE VOLUME for 1861, 16s. 


Also, 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, Complete 


in 16 vols., £10. 10s. 
APPLETON’S TRAVELLERS’ HANDBOOK FOR 
U.S., America, cloth, 9s. 
D. Arrteton & Co., New York, and 16, Little Britain, 
London. 





Now ready, price 48.; 12s. annually; or 18s, 4d., post free, 
the Second Number of 


The Anthropological Review, 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 





CONTENTS: 

1, ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, By R, 8, CHARNOCK, 
Esq., F.S.A., F.A.S.L. 

2, FERGUSSON ON THE INFLUENCE OF RACE ON ART. 

3. ON THE CREATION OF MAN AND SUBSTANCE OF 
THE MIND. By Prof. RUDOLPH WAGNER, 

. PICTET ON THE ORIGIN OF INDO-EUROPEANS, 

. ETHNOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AND INQUIRIES by 
the late ROBERT KNOX, Esq., L 

. HISTORY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS, By M. Pau Broca, 

. ON THE SUPPOSED INCREASING PREVALENCE OF 
DARK HAIR IN ENGLAND. By Joun BEppox, M.D., 


F.A.S.L. 

8. ON THE ABBEVILLE FOSSIL JAW. By M,. A. DE 
QUATREFAGES, 

9. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 

10, JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LON DON, containing Papers by Prof. MARSHALL, Prof, 
Busk, Mr. BOLLEART, Mr. WINWOOD READE, Mr. C. C, 
BLAKE; Reports ofthe Discussions before the Society, &e. 


London: Tripygr & Co,, 60, Paternoster Row. 


™s a oo 





To be published in December, by subscription, 


The “ Reference Shakspere,” 


being a Memorrat Epition or SHaxsperr’s DRaMATIC 
Piays, with References in the Margin, on the same prin- 
ciple as a Reference Bible. There will be upwards of 
6000 references, connecting together all that Shakspere 
says upon upwards of 350 distinct subjects, This work is 
the result of many years’ patient labour. 

For prospectuses, with specimen page, apply to Jouw 
Hrxwoop, Manchester, or any Bookseller. 

London: Stmwpxin, MARSHALL, & Co. 





Price Sixpence, 40 pp., 8vo., 
THE 


Supply of Cotton from India. 
Letters by F. C. Brown, Esq., of Tellicherry, Author of 
‘* Obstructions to Trade in India,’”’ ‘‘ Free Trade and the 
Cotton Question with Reference to India,’’ &c, 

P. 8. Kine, 34, Parliament Street, London. 





Demy 8vo., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price 12s., 


Marks and Monograms on 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, being a Hanp-Boox for 
Connoisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cuarrrrs, F.S.A. 


Also by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of 
Manufacture of English Plate may easily be ascertained. 


Published by J. Davy & Sons, 137, Long Acre. 


The Monuments of Italy. 


By Bisson Frires. Consisting of 52 PaoroGrarxic 
Views of the principal monuments of Rome, Venice, 
Pisa, Fuorgencr, and Miran. Mounted on royal board, 
size 18 x 15. Price to Subscribers for the Collection 
complete, delivered in Portfolio, £23. 10s. Separately, 
10s. each plate. Specimen Collection on view, and 
Subscribers’ names received at 
Messrs. MacLean and Hags, 26, Haymarket, 8. W. ; 
Mr. W. Spooner, 239, Strand, W.C.; Mr. GrapwEtL, 
21, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; and Vicror Dre.tarvs, 
10, Chandos Street, Strand, W.C. 


FIRST STEPS IN DRAWING. 


Tur 28 Parts are now Comptets, containing 336 dif- 
ferent Srtpizs of Simple Outlines, Animals, Figures, 
Landscapes, Genre, and Ornaments. A sample collection 
free by post on receipt of 5s. 2d. in Stamps. 

This Work should pane in the hands of every child. 
‘To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers; at the 


Natronat Socrery’s Depostrory, Westminster; and 
wholesale of the Publisher, Victor Detarvs, 10, 


Chandos Street, Covent Garden, 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
TO UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, INSTITUTIONS, AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, INDIA, AND THE COLONIES. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER 








& CO.,, 


60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


BEG RESPECTFULLY to call attention to their unrivaLep Srock or AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS, the most complete in Europe, to which we are continually making additions, having Agents in the 


chief cities of the United States, Boston, New York, Philade 


phia, Washington, &c., from whom they receive parcels 


weekly, thus enabling them to DELIVER ALL NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS WITHIN THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE SPACE OF 
TIME after their publication on the other side of the Atlantic. 


As indicating the valuable class of Books which their intimate intercourse with the 


great American Publishing 


Houses for upwards of twelve years has enabled them to accumulate, they offer the following, all of which are kept in 
Stock. Caratocuzs of Books in every department of American Literature furnished gratis on application, and priced 
Lists forwarded upon personal communication. 





AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA.—THE NEW 
AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA: a Popular Dictionary 
of General Knowledge. Edited by Grorex Rrpeiry and 
Cuarues A. Dana. 16 Vols., imperial 8vo., cloth. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 
AND ARTS, 1818 to 1837. Conducted by Brensamin 
Sittmman, M.D., LL.D. From 1838 to 1845, conducted 
by Proressor Sivtman and Bensamrin SILLIMan, jun. 
100 Nos. Published quarterly, forming 49 Vols., 
Vol. L. being the Index tothe whole Series. New 
York, 1818-19; New Haven, 1820-1845. 

SCIENCE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
AND ARTS. NEW SERIES. Conducted by Pro- 
FEssOR Sivumman, B. Sivan, jun., and Jamxs 
D. Dana. 1846 to 1856, 66 Nos., forming 22 volumes. 
Published bi-monthly: No. 30 containing the Index 
for Vols. I. to X., and No. 60 for Vols. XI. to XX. New 
Haven, 1846, to September, 1863. And continued in 
connection with Professor Asa Gray, Cambndge, 
Mass.; Professor Louis Agassiz, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
and Dr. Walcot Gibbs, of New York. Published bi- 
monthly. 

*,.* Several Sets in stock, handsomely bound, 


ANNALS OF THE LYCEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW YORK. Vol. I. 
(12 Nos., September, 1823, to January, 1826). 8vo., 
pp. iv. and 410. 29 Plates. New York, 1826. Sewed. 

ol. II. (14 Nos., July, 1826, to January, 1828). 8vo., 
. vi. and 480. 6 Plates. New York, 1828. Sewed. 
ol. If]. 8vo., pp. viii. and 468. 6 Plates. New 
York, 1836. Sewed. Vol. IV. 8vo., pp. xx. and 520. 
18 Plates. New York, 1848. Sewed. Vol. V. 8vo., 
pp. xx. and 568. 6 Plates. New York, 1852. Sewed. 
ol. VI. (Nos. 1 to 5, May, 1853, to October, 1855. 
8vo., pp. i. to 164. 145 Plates. Vol. VII (Nos. 1 to 
16) pp. iv. and 516. 7 Plates. New York. Sewed. 


ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY ; 
OR, YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
ART; exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements in .Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural 
Sr wg Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, 
Antiquities, &c.; together with a List of Recent Sci- 
entific Publications, a Classified List of Patents, 
Obituaries of eminent Scientific Men, an Index of im- 
— Papers in Scientific Journals, Reports, Xc. 

dited by Davip A. Weis, A.M. Vols. 1 to 14, 
12mo. Boston, 1850—18863, cloth. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY (The), Devoted to 
Literature, Art, and Politics. Royal 8vo., double 
columns. Boston, November, 1857, to October, 1863. 
This very important Journal counts among its contributors 

the celebrated names of Prescott, Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, 

Hawthorne, Lowell, Melville, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Gaskell, 

Wilkie Collins, G. Ruffini, Shirley Brooks, BE. M. Whitty, James 

Hannay, &c. Triibner and Co. are the European Publishers, to 

whom ail communications should be addressed, 


AUDUBON.—THE BIRDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. A Popular and Scientific Description of 
the Birds of the United States and their Territories, 
embracing delineations of American Scenery. Llus- 
trated in part by one magnificent folio volume, 27 by 
40 inches, containing figures of Birds, all of the natural 
size, in action, together with the plants and trees most 
frequented by them. 1 folio Vol. of Plates, and 7 
Vols. text royal 8vo., bound in 5} russia extra. 


Ditto, ditto, the Complete Work 
, Teduced to octavo size, 7 Vols., royal 8vo., half 


morocco. 

Ditto, THE QUADRUPEDS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. A Popular and Scientific Ac- 
count of the Quadrupeds of the United States and 
their ‘'erritories. Illustrated by 2 imperial folio 
Volumes 21 by 27 inches, containing 155 ificent 
coloured plates, engraved from original Sketches, and 
representing 320 animals, either of life-size or their 
scale correctly given. 2 Vols. folio plates; and 3 
Vols., royal 8vo., text. 


Ditto, ditto, the Complete Work 


reduced to 8vo. size, with Illustrations of 335 animals, 
coloured ; 3 Vols., royal 8yo., half morocco. 














BOSTON JOURNAL OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY ; containing Papers and Communications read 
to the Boston Society of Natural History. Published 
by the Directors. Vol. I. to Vol. VII. Part3. 1834, 
to April, 1862. 8vo. Boston. Four Numbers form a 
Volume. 


EMORY.—REPORT ON THE UNITED 
STATES AND MEXICAN BOUNDARY SURVEY, 
made under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. By Wm. H. Emory, U.S.A. Three Vols., 
4to., many Maps and Plates. Washington, 1855-9. 


GILLISS.—THE UNITED STATES 
ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTH- 
ERN HEMISPHERE, during the years 1819, 1850, 
1851, and 1852. First Division. Chile, its Geography, 
Climate, Earthquakes, Government, Social Condition, 
Mineral and Agricultural Resources, Commerce, c., 
&c. By Lieutenant J. M. Gruuiss. With 9 Maps and 
Plans, 42 Illustrations of Scenery, Natural History, 
&c., partly Coloured, and 11 Woodcuts. 2 Vols., 4to., 
pp. 822, bound in cloth. 

The Work includes Supplementary Papers on the Andes and 
Pampas, Minerals, Indian Remains, Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, 
Fishes, Crustacea, Shells, Dried Plants, Living Plants and 
Seeds, Fossil Mammals, and Fossil Shells, 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE (THE), and 


Notes and Queries concerning the Antiquities, History, 
and Biography of America. Published in Monthly 
arts, small 4to. Commenced in January, 1857. 
oston and New York, C. Benj. Richardson, Vols. I. 
to VI. 1857 to 1862. 


JOURNAL OF THE ACADEMY OF 
NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, Old 
Series. 8 vols., 8vo. 


NEW SERIES. 
5 part 1. (17 parts in 4to:) 


——— PROCEEDINGS of the AMERI- 
CAN ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. Old 
Series. 1842 to 1856. 8 vols. 


NEW SERIES. Vols. I. to VI. 
8vo. Boston, 1857-62. 


MICHAUX AND NUTTALL — THE 
NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA; or, a Description of 
the Forest Trees of the United States, Canada, Nova 
Scotia, Rocky Mountains, and Oregon, down to the 
Shores of the Pacific and the Confines of California. 
By F. A. Micnavx and Tuomas Nourtatn. New Edi- 
tion. 5Vols., imperial 8vo., morocco. Philadelphia, 
1862. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW YORK 
STATE. 19 Vols., 4to. Coloured. Albany. 


Vols. I. to IV. 


CONTENTS. 


Part 1. ZOOLOGY. Mammalia, by James E. de Ky. 33 coloured 
Plates. 4to. cloth.—Ornitholog y by James E, de Kay. 141 
coloured Plates. 4to. cloth.—Reptiles and Amphibia, by 
James E. de Kay. 79 coloured Plates. 2vols. 4to. cloth.— 
Mollusca, ay Saeeee E. de Kay. 58 coloured Plates, 4to. 
cloth, 1842 to 18#. 


Part 2, Borany. Flora, by John Torrey, M.D., F.L.S. 158 
coloured Plates. 2vols. 4to. cloth. 1843. 


Part 3. MINERALOGY, by Lewis C. Beck. Above 500 Figures 
and 10 Plates. 4to. cloth. 1842. 


Part 4. GEOLOGY, by W. W. Mather. Comprising the Geol 
of the First Geological District. 146 Plates, some colou 
4to. cloth.—Comprising the Survey of the Second Geological 
District, by Ebenezer Emmons, M.D. 15 Plates. 4to. cloth. 
mapeisiing the Survey of the Third Geological District, by 
Lardner Vanuxem. Woodcuts. 4to, cloth.—UComprising a 
Survey of the Fourth Geological District, by James Hall. 
Nearly 200 Illustrations, Maps, Views, Sections, &c. éto. 
cloth. 1842 to 1843. 


Part 5. AGRICULTURE, by Ebenezer Emmons. 2% Plates, Maps, 
and Views. 5 Vols. 4to. cloth, 1846 to 1849. 


Part 6, PALRONTOLOGY, by James Hall, 4 vols, Upwards of 
200 Plates. 4to. cloth. 1840 to 1861. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW AND 
MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. Commenced in May, 
1815, at Boston. Vols. I. to IX., forming the First 
Series. Published from May. 1815, to September, 1819. 
New Series. Vols. X. to V. from January, 1820, 
to October, 1863, and continued quarterly. Two parts 
forming a Volume, 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. — REPORTS OF 
EXPLORATIONS and SURVEYS to ascertain the 
most practicable and economical rout for a railroad 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, made 
under the direction of the Secretary of War in 1853-5. 
Full of information on the Natural History and Geo- 

aphy of the Region explored, numerous Maps and 
lates. 13 vols., 4to. 


PERRY.—NARRATIVE OF THE EXPE- 
DITION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TO THE 
CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN, performed in the Years 
1852, 1853, and 1854, under the command of Commodore 
M. C. Perry, United States Navy, by order of the 
Government of the United States. Compiled from the 
Original Notes and Journals of Commodore Perry and 
his Officers, at his request and under his supervision, 
by Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. Vol. I. With 
Maps, 89 Lithographs, 76 Woodcuts. Government 
4to. edition, pp. 556. Washington, 1856. Cloth. 


Ditto, Vol. II. 42 Plates, most of 
which are coloured, and 14 Maps. 4to., pp. 424, 


Washington, 1858. 
Ditto, Vol. III. 4to., pp. xliii. 


and 705. Washington, 1856. 


SCHOOLCRAFT. — HISTORICAL AND 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION respecting the His- 
tory, Condition, and Prospects of the Inp1aw Trispes 
or THE Unitep States; collected and prepared under 
the direction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. By 
Henry Scnootcrart, LL.D. Illustrated by 8. Eastman 
oa. U.8.A.) Published by authority of Congress, 

ols. I. to VI., 4to. Philadelphia, 1851 to 1857. 


UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPE- 
DITION: Vols. I. to V. NARRATIVE OF THE 
UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 
during the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842, by 
Cuartes Witxes, U.S.N. Commander of the Expe- 
dition, Five vols. royal 8vo. cloth. 


VoL. I. Portrait of Commander Wilkes, 2 Maps, 18 Plates, and 
83 Woodcuts. 
Vou. II. Portrait of Commander Hudson, 3 Maps, 13 Plates, and 
60 Woodcuts. 
Vou. IIL. One Map, 12 Plates, and 6) Woodcuts. 
Vou. IV. Three Maps, 15 Plates, and 38 Woodcuts. 
VoL. V. Pose Maps, 15 Plates, and 54 Woodcuts. New York, 
VoL. VII. DANA.—ZoornyrEs of the United States’ Explorin 
Expedition, ” James D. Dana. The letter-press in i v 
4to., pp. 740. Philadelphia, 1846. 
The Atias, consisting of 61 Plates. Folio. Philadelphia, 1849. 
Vou. IX. PICKERING.—THE RACES OF MEN, and their Geo- 
gra hical Distribution, by Charles Pickering, M.D. Coloured 
lates. 4to., pp. vii., 447, and 12. Philadelp 1848. 
Vou. XII. GOULD.—MoLLuSsCA and SHELLS, by Augustus A. 
Gould, M.D.; forming Vol. XII. of the United States’ Ex- 
ering Sapa.” Imp. 4to. Boston, 1853. Cloth. 
eA . Folio. 
a ae TE oR aE NT a 
orin 10n 5 an 
inal, under the command of Charles Wilkes U.S.N. 
Described and figured by James D. A.M. The ietier- 
press in 2 parts, 4to., pP, 1620. Philadelph 1853. 
The ATLAS, complete in 06 engraved and 


Plates and 28 of letter-press. Large folio, -bound 
morocco, gilt top. Philadelphia, 1855. 

Vou. XIV. GRAY.—BoTANY, PHANEROGAMIA, by Asa Gray, 
M.D. With a folio Atlas of 10) Plates. Vol. L, being Vol. 


XIV. of United States’ Exploring Expedition. 4to. New 
York, 1854. cloth. ’ 


Atlas in folio. New York, 1857. 


Vou. XV. PICKERING.—THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
of Lg ot ang -) ie by Charles Pickering, M.D. pp. 214. 
n, cioth, 


Vou. XVII. CASSIN.—MAMMALOGY and ORNITHOLOGY of the 
United States’ Exploring Expedition under Wilkes, 
by John Cassin. “Pext. 4 Vea Atlas 4 gee 

Vou. XVIII. GIRARD—HgERprro.iey of the United States’ 
Exploring Expedition under Wilkes, by Charles 

irard. “Text. ato. Atine folio? 





TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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ACADEMIE ROYAL DE BELGIQUE. 





LES VRAYES CHRONIQUES DE 


MESSIRE 


JEHAN LE BEL. 


HISTOIRE VRAYE ET NOTABLE DES NOUVELLES GUERRES ET CHOSES AVENUES L’AN MIL CCCXXVI. JUSQUES 
A L’AN LXL, EN FRANCE, EN ANGLETERRE, EN ESCOCE, EN BRETAGNE, ET AILLEURS, ET 
PRINCIPALEMENT DES HAULTS FAITZ DU ROY EDOWART D’ANGLETERRE 

ET DES DEUX ROYS PHILIPPE ET JEHAN DE FRANCE, 


Publiés par M. L. POLAIN, Administrateur-Inspecteur de l'Université de Liége, &e., Kec. 


2 vol. in-8, pp. xl. 326, et 453. 


Pr, 12s. 


BRUXELLES: F. HEUSSNER. LONDRES: TRUBNER ET CIE. 











ACADEMIE ROYAL DE BELGIQUE. 


LE PREMIER 


LIVRE DES 


CHRONIQUES DE 


JEHAN FROISSART. 


Texte Inédit, publié d’aprés un Manuscrit de la Bibliothéque du Vatican par 


M. LE BARON 


KERVYN 


DE LETTENHOVE. 


MEMBRE DE L’ACADEMIE ROYAL DE BELGIQUE, 


2 vol. in-8, pp. xiv. 406, et 433. 


BRUXELLES: F. HEUSSNER. 


Pr. 12s. 


LONDRES: TRUBNER ET CIE. 





La France, le Mexique, et 


LES ETATS CONFEDERES. Brochure grand in-8. 
Prix 1 franc. , 


Paris: E. Dentv, Palais Royal. 





’ 
L’Empereur, la Pologne, et 
YEUROPE. Brochure grand in-8. Prix 1 franc. 
Paris: E. Dentv, Palais Royal. 





L’Empereur Napoléon et 
L’EMPEREUR ALEXANDRE. Brochure grand in-8. 
Prix 1 franc. 


Paris: E, Dentv, Palais Royal. 








W. 


(EUVRES COMPLETES 
SHAKES PEAR E. 


LA HUITIEME EDITION DE 
Te , 
Vie de Jesus, par 


RENAN. Un beau et fort volume in-8. Prix 7 fr. 50c, 
Paris: Micnet Levy Freres, Rue Vivienne. 


~ QUATRIEME EDITION DE 
Examen de la Vie de Jésus 











DE M. RENAN, Par M. Povsovutatr. In-8, 
la poste, 2 francs. 
Paris: Vrcror Paum#, 22, Rue Saint-Sulpice. 
, ’ ° ° 
Jésus dans |’ Histoire: Examen 
de la VIE DE JESUS DE M. RENAN. Par Ernest 
Havet. 1 vol. in-18 jésus, augmenté d’une Préface. 
Prix 1 franc. 
Paris: Frrxp. Sartorius, 6, Rue Jacob. 








TRADUCTION NOUVELLE PAR FRANCOIS-VICTOR HUGO; 
AVEC UNE INTRODUCTION PAR VICTOR HUGO. 


CHAQUE VOLUME, FORMAT IN-S, CONTENANT, OUTRE LES PIRCES, 


UNE INTRODUCTION, DES NOTES, ET UN APPENDICE, 


SE VEND SEPAREMENT: TROIS FRANCS CINQUANTE CENTIMES, 


PARIS: PAGNERRE, LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR, RUE DE SEINE, 18. 





Instruction Pastorale de Mer. 
PLANTIER, Eviqve px Nimes, contre un ouvrage 
intitulé: Vie de Jésus, par E. Renan—La Dédicace— 
Les Principes—Les Sources. 2¢ Edition, in-8 cavalier 
de 134 pages, Prix 2 francs. 


Paris: Lovis Grraup, Rue de Saints-Péres. 


| 
| 
| 


Un Panégyriste de M. Renan. 





* 
LETTRE PASTORALE pr Mer. Prantrer, Evfgve ve 
Nimes, contre un Article de Ja Revue des Deux-Mondes 
intitulé: L’Evangile et l’Histoire; par Ernest Havet. 
In-8 cavalier. Prix 1 franc 50 c. 


Paris: Louis Grraup, Rue de Saints-Péres. 








LES DEMOISELLES DE MAGASIN, 


ROMAN ENTIEREMENT INEDIT 


PaR Cn. 


PAUL 


DE KOCK. 


Six Volumes in-8, avec affiche a gravure. 


PARIS: L DE POTTER, RUE FONTAINE-MOLIERE, 27. 





Four Vols., 8vo. (published at £1. 4s., reduced to 14s.) 


TACITI OPERA OMNIA. AD CODICES ANTIQUOS 
Exacta et Emendata Commentario Critico et Exegetico 


Illustrata, Edidit Franciscus Rutter, Professor 

Bonnensis, 

*,* Ha’ purchased the remaining copies of this 
elegant and 


vourite edition of Tacitus, in every ty bong 
n 


most correct and useful one as the price has 
reduced, for a short period, from 24s. to 14s., by 


Davip Nurt, Bookseller, 270, Strand. 








CODEX VATICANUS. 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRECE, EX ANTI- 


quissimo Codice Vaticano, edidit Ana@r.tus Matvs, 
S.R.E. Card.; royal 8vo., elegantly printed, 12s, 


CODEX ALEXANDRINUS. 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GREECE, EX ANTI- 


quissimo Codice Alexandrino, edidit B. H. Coopsr; 
royal 8vo., elegantly printed, 12s. 
London: Davip Nutt, 270, Strand. 





Now Ready, 560 pages, imperial 8vo., price 16s., 


HESYCHII ALEXANDRINI 


LEXICON. 


POST JOANNEM ALBERTUM RECENSUIT 


MAURICIUS SCHMIDT. 


TOMUS IV. s—0.—Accrpuntr Epirorts Questionrs HEsycnraNn#. 


*,* This Fourth Volume completes the Lexicon; a fifth will consist of Indexes, &c, The price of the four 
volumes is £2. 14s, 





' LONDON: 


DAVID NUTT, 


270, STRAND. 
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Ernest | 


Does ye ‘ | 
Prix par | accurate volumes—LETTERS FROM MALABAR, and THE LAND 


Now Ready, in 8vo., price 8s. 6d., 


| 
| LETTERS FROM MALABAR. 
| 


BY 
JACOB CANTER VISSCHER; 


Now first Translated from the Original Dutch 


By Mason HEBER DRURY, 


Madras Staff Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore 
and Cochin, 





To which is added an Account of Travancore, and Fra 
Bartotomsgo’s Travels in that Country. 





“The book before us is very interesting. The writer was 
Dutch chaplain at Cochin about 1723—a genuine Hollander, dry, 


' accurate, and shrewd. He evidently looked with great distrust 


upon the English, and entertained a just presentiment that 
they would one day expel his countrymen from their settle- 
ments.’’—THR READER, 
Tripner & Co,, 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
Gantz BrotueErs, 175, Mount Road, Madras, 








Now Ready, in 8vo,, price £1. 5s., 


THE LAND OF THE PERMAULS; 


oR, 


COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. 
BY 


FRANCIS DAY, 


H.M. Madras Medical Service, 
Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer to the 
Government of H.H, the Rajah of Cochin. 


Esq, F.L.S., 


“The store of information comprised in these Jaborious and 


| OF THE PERMAULS—wotld have been a welcome gift, indeed, to 


the world in the days of the Roman Empire or the Keformation. 


| For many ages, the Malabar Coast possessed a commercial 


importance of which it is now deprived. ‘The imperfection of 
ancient navigation, by rendering it the only part of India readily 
accessible to vessels, nade it the emporium of the entire penin - 
sula. In the pages of Arrian we may still trace the slow and 
wary progress of the enterprising trader, whose return cargo of 


| gems and silk and spices supplied theartificial wants of Europe, 
| and stimulated Western imaginations with visions of a wildand 


fabulous magnificence. At a later period, the same proximity 
rendered these shores the scene of the exploits of a Gama and 
an Albuquerque, and made Goa for a brief space the commercial 
metropolis of the Indian Ocean. .... Mr. Day’s work 
abounds with other interesting matter, towhich wecannot even 
allude. The other book before us is also very interesting, but 


| goes to a great extent over the same ground as Mr. Day, whom 
| we have preferred to follow as the more recent and copious 





authority.’’—THE READER. 


Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
Gantz Brotners, 175, Mount Road, Madras, 


Hales by Auction, 


VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS and ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS, including a Library removed from Islington. 


Southgate and Barrett 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Flect 
Street, on TUESDAY, October 20, and two following 
days, a VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, amongst 
which will be found Galerie Générale des Peintres, 3 vols., 
half calf.—Musée des Armes and Armures Rares, 2 vols. 
—Humphrey’s (H. Noel) Illuminated Books of the Middle 
Ages, calf antique.—Moyen Age, Monumental et Archéo- 
logique, in numbers—a most interesting assemblage of 
60 Original Water-Colour Drawings aud 42 scarce En- 
gravings to illustrate Kew and Richmond, bound in 
1 vol., morocco.—Redoubté, Les Roses, 3 vols., half 
morocco.—-Walpole’s (Horace) Works, 5 vols., calf.— 
Burney’s History of Music, 4 vols.—Scott’s Commentary, 
7 vols.—Parker Society’s Publications, 54 vols.—Strick- 
land’s Queens of England, 12 vols., calf.—Warburton’s 
Works, by Hurd, 12 vols., calf.—Scott’s Waverley Noveis, 
43 vols.—Gibson’s Preservative against Popery, 18 vols. 
—Collier’s Shakespeare, 6 vols.—Benson’s Commentary, 
6 vols.—a Collection of Tracts, from Sir Walter Scott’s 
Collection, with his Autegraph, 36 vols.—Modern Oxford 
perm i and various Standard Works by Eminent 
Authors, 


Extensive and Valuable Collection of Modern Engravings, 
recently-published Chromo-lithographs, a few Import- 
ant Old Pictures, Water-Colour Drawing, Ten Large 
Patent Portfolios, and an Immense Assortment of other 
Tine-Art Property.—Ten Evenings’ Sale. , 


Southgate and Barrett 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet 
Street, on MONDAY EVENING, October 26, and nine 
following evenings (Saturday and Sunday excepted), a 
Large and Valuable COLLECTION of MODERN EN- 
GRAVINGS, including Crossing the Bridge, after Land- 
seer, the large plate, scarce India proof before letters.— 
Night and Morning, by Landseer, the pair.—Monarch of 
the Glen, by Landseer, India.—None but the Brave, by 
Landseer, India.—The Waterloo Banquet, proof before 
letters.—Dame School, by Webster, artist’s proof.— 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, by Landseer.—Faed’s cele- 
brated Works, comprising Mitherless Bairn, Home and 
the Homeless, First Break in the Family, Listeners Never 
Hear Good of Themselves, and others, on India paper.— 
Entire Remaining Stocks of the following popular sub- 
jects, viz.: Scotch and English Gamekeepers.—Pro- 
scribed Royalist, by Millais, in proof and other states,— 
Old, Old Story.—-Mother’s Dream and Believer’s Vision, 
artist’s proofs.—Cranmer entering Traitor’s Gate.—Rosa 
Bonheur’s Works—a large assortment of Baily’s Cele- 
brated Winners, coloured—nearly 80 fine Engravings, 
elegantly framed and glazed.—Thousands of Fancy 
Subjects, beautifully coloured—several important En- 
graved Steel Plates and Stocks, &c. 


Catalogues (when ready) forwarded on receipt of 
six stamps. 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, From DuxeE Street; 
CHURTON’S, Prom Horiies STREET; 
HODGSON’S, From GREAT MARYLEBONE STREET; 
SAUNDERS anp OTLEY’S, rrom Conpvuit Street, 


No. 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
NEXT THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


Tux chief object of this Establishment is to offer to the 
Public the GREATEST FACILITY for the IMMEDIATE 
PERUSAL of the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
IN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE— 
to insure which rvery New Worx of general interest is 
placed in the Collection, THE DAY IT ISSUES FROM THE 
PRESS, IN LARGE NUMBERS, and fresh copies to any extent 
are added as THE DEMAND INCREASES. 


*.* The Proprietor endeavours always to meet the public taste 
in the selection of Books, and in all cases the demand will regu- 
late the supply: no book (excepting an utterly bad one) will ever 
be excluded, 


THE STANDARD COLLECTION 


OF 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, 
including EVERY WORK OF INTEREST, accumulating since 
1786, offers facilities for reference and study not 
attainable in Collections of later formation. 





Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE, FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS, 





Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from TWO 
GUINEAS to any amount, according to the 
supply desired. 

*.* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of the best works of 
the past season at greatly reduced Prices. Catalogues 
and Terms on Application. 


L. Booru, 307, Regent Street, London. 


MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


C. E. MUDIE begs respectfully to inform the Sub- 
scribers to his Library that, with a view to furnish the 
largest possible supply of the best forthcomint Books, 
he has resolved that the additions to the Collection 
during the ensuing Season shall again exceed in value 
the whole amount of the current Subscriptions. 

On this principle, it is evident that all Subscribers and 
Book Societies in connexion with the Library must 
necessarily receive an adequate return for their outlay. 

The Collection of Standard Works, to which all Sub- 
scribers have ready access, and which is now by many 
Thousand Volumes the largest in the world, will also be 
still further augmented by the addition of Copies of the 
New Editions of Works of the best Authors as they 
— 

BVISED Lists OF THE PRINCIPAL WoRKS IN CIRCULA- 
TION AND OF SuRPLUS COPIES WITHDRAWN FOR SALE ARE 
now READY, AND WILL BE FORWARDED, POSTAGE FREE, ON 
APPLICATION, 


New Oxrorp Street, Lonpoy, 
October 10th, 1863. 











Just published, in limp cloth, price 6d. ; or by Post, 7d., 
A 


READING 


FOR 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Tu1s Volume has been specially drawn up for the use 
of Adults and Youths. Childish expressions and senti- 
ments have been excluded; the type is bold, distinct, 
and legible; and the lessons have been arranged in a 
carefully graduated course. 


BOOK 


A 


SECOND READING BOOK 
For EVENING SCHOOLS is now in preparation. 


THe NatronaL Socretry’s Derposrrory, Sanctuary, 
Westminster, 8.W. 





THE MOST APPROVED 


READING SHEETS AND LESSON BOOKS ; 
Volumes for Lending-Libraries or Rewards; 
TEHEAT-BOOKS 


HISTORY, GRAMMAR, ARITHMETIC, 
GEOGRAPHY, e., 


Together with an extensive and varied Assortment of 


MAPS, GLOBES, EASELS, SWING SLATES, AND OTHER 
SCHOLASTIC APPARATUS, 


May always be obtained at the Nationan Soctery’s 


DEposiTory. 


*,.* Members are supplied with all articles at a considerable 
reduction from the selling price. Detailed Catalogues will be 
forwarded on application to “ THE SUPERINTENDENT.” 


Natronat Socrsty’s Depository, Sanctuary, West- 


minster, 8.W. . 





SCHOOL REWARDS 


AND 


BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


A CHOICE AND VARIED SELECTION OF ARTICLES which | 


are suitable for School Rewards is now on Sale in the 
National Society’s Depository, consisting of Pencil Cases, 


Pen and Pocket Knives, Drawing Instruments, Needle | 


Cases, Purses, Pocket Books, Inkstands, Microscopes, 
Writing Desks, Work Boxes, &c. 

Instructive and Entertaining Books, in plain and fancy 
bindings, which are adapted either for Lending Libraries 
or for School Prizes, are supplied to ‘‘ Members of the 
National Society ’’ at a considerable reduction from the 
ordinary selling price. 

Catalogues will be forwarded on application to ‘‘ Tux 
SUPERINTENDENT.” 


Natronat Socrety’s Derpostrory, Sanctuary, West- 
minster, S8.W 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


THE FOLLOWING LISTS OF BOOKS, REVISED FOR THE NEW SEASON, ARE NOW READY FOR DELIVERY :— 


1. A List of the Principal Works at present in Circulation. 
2. A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Works withdrawn for Sale. 
3. A Preliminary List of Forthcoming Books to be added to the Library as they appear, in numbers proportionate 


to the anticipated demand. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
City Office—4, King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester, and Temple Street, Birmingham, 





BULL’S LIBRARY. 


FOR ONE GUINEA A YEAR: 
THE BEST WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVELS, SCIENCE, and RELIGION, may be con- 
stantly had in succession, Two Volumes at a time in 
Town, or Three Volumes in the Country. Prospectuses 
gratis. 

Butv’s Lisrary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY, 


Now on Saiz, atT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








KINGLAKE’S THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 

SIR C. LYELL’S THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

REMAINS OF MRS. TRENCH. By Dean Trencu. 

LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH (PROFESSOR 
WILSON). 

REV. EDWARD IRVING'S LIFE. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NORTH AMERICA. 

MONTHLY CATALOGUES, Gratis and Post Free. 


Butw’s Liprary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





In 8vo., 700 pp., half-bound morocco, price 8s., returned to 
purchasers, 


A CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY IN 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Davip Nurt, Foreign Bookseller, 270, Strand. 





| 


| 
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Just published, price 6s., 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


LVucatior. 


D®: BEHR, rorMERLY HEAD MASTER OF 


HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now con- 
ducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is assisted by 
resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
NAVALAND MILITARY COLLEGES, and COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as above. 


}DUCATION IN FRANCE—AMIENS.— 


4 The PUPILS receive a thorough Practical and Grammatical 
EDUCATION in FRENCH, without their other necessary 
Studies being neglected. The Principal has been very success- 
ful in preparing Pupils for the Army, Civil Service, ‘Oxford and 
| Cambridge Examinations.— For Prospectus, &c., address — 
C. A. B., 113, Fleet_Street; or Mr. SEAL’s Liprary, La Grande 
Rue, Boulogne 8, M. 


ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ 


TION.—INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—Established at 
Paris- Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and directed by Mesdames 
VERTEUILand LEMAIRE, 56, Ruedela Tour. Turs INSTITUTION, 
situated in a most healthful neighbourhood, remote from the 
business quarter, presents all the advantages of salubrity and 
comfort, which render the boarding schools ertra muros so 
much in favour, It has a large shrubbery thickly planted with 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormitories, and is 
in close proximity with the Bots DE BOULOGNE. The course 
of study 1s most complete, and includes the living languages and 
the elegant arts. A physician is specially attached to the Insti- 
tute. The terms vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the Studies 
ursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any address, 
teferences can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL. 


RTICLED PUPIL, SOUTH COAST.— 


In a FINISHING SCHOOL, which is attended by superior 
Masters, and in which greet attention is paid to health and 
comfort, a YOUNG LADY can be received on Low Terms as 
ARTICLED PUPIL, for Three or Four Years. If wished, she 
could remain during the vacations, and when qualified she couid 
be provided with a situation as Governess. Address F. M., 
** Reader” Office, 112, Fleet Street. 














IESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each. 


Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price. 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA,— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three sing Goure, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
ublic this truly marvellous fluid, which gradual restores the 
uman hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. The 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
| restored one application per month will keep it in perfect colour, 
| A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s, 6d, 
| Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
wa of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


' 
| 
| MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
| 
} 











Starch Purveyors to H.R.H, the PRINCESS OF WaLks, This 
Starch is used in THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &o., 


WOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London. 





JHE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 


MEN TO WEAR are those made by Elstob, of 60, New 
Bond Street. They are neither so low in price as to necessitate 
their being carelessly put together, nor 80 dear as to gain 
only the wealthy as purchasers. , “In media via tutissimus 
ibis.”” See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 


| ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 


PER PAIR, 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DE- 

STROYING POWDER. For whicha PRIzK MEDAL was 

awarded to the Producer at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
- 





1sé2. 

This Powder is quite harmless to animal life, but is unrivalled 
in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Cockroaches, tiles, Gnats, 
Mosquitos, Moths in furs, and every other species of Lusect. 

SPORTSMEN will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying 
FLEAS IN THEIR DoGs, as also Ladies for their Pet Dogs. itis 
perfectly harmless in its nature,and may be applied without any 
apprehension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO 
ANIMAL LIFE, 

Sold in packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 14 
or 34 postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C, 

.. notice each genuine packet bears the above name and 
ress, 





HE METROPOLITAN LIGHT COM- 
PANY, 447, STRAND, OPPOSITE CHARING CROSS 
KAILWAY, W.C. Established for the supply of best Lamps, 
finest Candles, Oils, &¢., at lowest prices. Descriptive Price 








IN ONE VOLUME CROWN 8YO., PRINTED ON TONED PAPER, 


UNIFORM WITH “ MEDITATIONS ON DEATH,” 
MEDITATIONS ON LIFE 
AND ITS RELIGIOUS DUTIES, | 


List sent post free. Inspection invited of their 
BEAUTIFUL THREE GUINEA CRYSTAL CHANDELIER, 


PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


PRICE’s “NEW NIGHT LIGHTS,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker. Price 6d. per 


box. 
PARAWAX 8. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 





| sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 


Translated from the German by 
FREDERICA ROWAN. 


| 
PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS PERMISSION, 
“AND DEDICATED TO 


H.R.H, PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 


London: Tritsyrr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Crown 8vo., sewed, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s., 


r by. 
The Necessary Existence of 
GOD. By W. H. Griuespre, Esq., of Torbanchill. The 
** Russell’ Edition, being the Fourth. 

** A valuable addition to the Science of Natural Theology.”— 


Lord Brougham. , 
imens of Speculative Philosophy 


“Among the very ablest s Sp 
which this country has latterly exhibited.” — Sir William 
Hamilton. 





London: Hovuston and Wrieut, 65, Paternoster Row. 


459 


' candle. They will be 


ear. 

‘PRICE'S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE EN 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s. and 3s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses. 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 


RICE’S CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS 


are perfectly safe, and burn their time. The quality of 
these night lights can now be relied on. 


HERWOOD BED LIGHTS, Sixpence 


and Eighteenpenceabox. These candles are made to supply 

a want very generally expressed, a cheap, really good cnamker 

‘ound inferior only to “ PRICE’s CANDLES, 

WHICH WILL NOT DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED,” which are 
sold in boxes, One Shilling and Three Shillings each. 














avery respect equal to Price’s.” Most medical men prescribe 
“PRICE’s GLYCERINE.” Where puri portance, 
tients can insure it by desiring to have their Glycerine in 1b. 
., 402., oF 202. bottles, with capsule over the marked 
* Price’s Patent.” 


Daasows, Voushel, Londen, &, 


EDUCA- | 
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PART IX., FOR SEPTEMBER, PRICE ls. 5p., CONTAINS :— 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


The Sciences and the British Association. — Florence 
Nightingale. — Semi-Official Pamphlets on Poland.— 
Cardinal Wiseman on Self-Culture. 


REVIEWS. 


MeEnpELssonn’s CorrEsponpENcE: Briefe aus den Jahren 
1833 bis 1847 von Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

Warerine Praces—Bovtoene-sur-Mer. Murray’s Hand- 
Book, France.—Coghlan’s Guide for Tourists. 

” ote AND BastiLz,”’ By the Author of “‘ Guy Living- 
stone.”’ 

British Surrps and Sea-Sones: Famous Ships of the 
British Navy. By W. H. Davenport Adams.—Sea- 








Songs and Ballads. By Dibdin and Others. 

Draw Hoare on EnGuisa Roots anp Exotics: English 
Roots, and the Derivation of Words from the Anglo- 
Saxon.—Exotics, or English Words derived from Latin 
Roots. 

Curar Dintne Dipéts anp Diyine Hats. By W. 
Chambers. 

EvekNir px Guinn: Journal et Lettres, publi¢es par A. 
Trebutien. P 

History or Curist1an Names. By the Author of ‘“‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe.’’ 

Scnoo.i-Booxs anp Trext-Booxs. Article V.:—School 
Editions of Greek and Latin Authors, &c. 

Scnoo.i-Booxs anp Trext-Booxs, Article VI.:—School- 
Books on Geography, &c. 

MEXICO AND THE AMERICAN War: La France, Le Mexique, 
. map Ceameaante,—-Beniao : the Country, History, and 

eople. 

WatTerinG PLracks—MArGATE oF OLD and OstEND oF 
To-Day. Murray’s Hand-Book for Belgium.—Petit 
Guide 4 Ostende.—Ostende: Confortable, Pittoresque 
et Hygiénique. 

A Lapy's Visit To Manttia AND Japan. By Anna d’A. 

STONEWALL JACKSON, LATE GENERAL OF THE CONFEDERATE 
States’ Army. By the Author of “‘ Life in the South.’’ 

Toe Frencnu Mitttary System: Annuaire militaire de 
l’Empire, 1863.—Etat militaire du Corps de I’ Artillerie. 

Tue MavaBar Coast: The Land of the Permauls, or 
Cochin. By Francis Day.—Letters from Malabar. By 
Jacob Cantor. Visscher. 

Berrricrk avs WikTEMBERG ZUR NEVEREN DeEvTscHEN 
KUNSTGESCHICHTE. Von Prof. Dr. Ad. Haakh. 

Tue PHARAOH oF THE Exopvus. By D. W. Nash.— 
Egyptian Mythology and Early Christianity. By 8. 

arpe. 

Tue Invasion oF THE Crimea. By A. W. Kinglake. 
Fourth Edition. 

Suietey Hart Asyitum; or, the Memoirs of a Mono- 
maniac. 

Suntte Brarmys anv Lissom Fincers. 
Wynter, M.D 

Nev Howtanp Ny Evrora. Von Dr. F. Unger.—J. 
M‘Douall Stuart’s Explorations.—M‘Kinlay’s Journal. 
—Journal of Landsborough’s Expedition. 

Foop 1 Lancasnirs. Fifth Report of the Medical 


By Andrew 





Officer of the Privy Council. 
Betrer Days ror Workine Prorux. By the Rey. 


W. G. Blaikie. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO 


E. ARMITAGE, Esq. 

THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, Esq. 

C. CARTER BLAKE, Esgq., F.G.S. 

H. R. FOX BOURNE, Esq. 

Rev. Proressor BREWER (King’s College, London). 
SHIRLEY BROOKS, Esq. 

FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq. 

W. M. BUCKNALL, Esq. (Board of Trade). 
VISCOUNT BURY, M.P. 

Cc. B. CAYLEY, Esq. 

Rrv. C. P. CHRETIEN, M.A, 

Cot. A. L. COLE, C.B. 

Miss CRAIG. 

Rsv. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. 

EMANUEL DEUTSCH, Ese. 

E. DICEY, Esgq., B.A. 

A. V. DICEY, Esq., M.A. 

LOWES DICKENSON, Esa. 

Dr. F. D. DYSTER. 

F, J. FURNIVALL, Esq., M.A. 

FRANCIS GALTON, Esq., F.R.S. 

RICHARD GARNETT, Ese. 

Mrs. GASKELL. 

Pror. GOLDSTUCKER (University College, London). 
Prorzssor F, E. HALL (King’s College, London). 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Ese. 





ANDREW HAMILTON, Esq. 
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LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 1128, 


REVIEWS. 


Karty Eneuisn Porms.—Robert of Brunne’s ‘‘ Handlyng 
Synne.”’ Edited for the Roxburghe Club. By F. J. 
Furnivall.—Early English Poems and Lives of Saints. 
Edited for the Philological Society. By F. J. Furni- 
vall.—English Metrical Homilies, from MSS. of the 
Fourteenth Century. Edited by John Small. 

Persian THxrosopny.—Mantic uttair, ou le Langage des 


Oiseaux. Poéme de Philosophie religieuse, par Farid- | 


uddin Attar, Publié en Persan par M. Garcin de 
Tassy.—La Poésie philosophique et religieuse chez 
les Persans, d’aprés le Mantic uttair, &c. By the 
same.—Mantic uttair, &c. Traduit du Persan de 
Farid-uddin Attar. By the same. 

Ovr Otp Homr. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

History oF NewFounDLAND. By the Rev. Charles Pedley. 

Eveanor’s Victory. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 

La Bovrsrt: Guide Pratique 4 |l’Usage des Gens du 
Monde. Usages de la Bourse—-La Placement—La 
Spéculation—Notions de Crédit—Banques—Changes, 
Monnaie. Par A. Crampon. 

Ovr VinuaGE: Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 
By Mary Russell Mitford. New Edition.—The Initials. 
A Novel. By the Author of *‘ Quits,”’ &c. 

Srrecnes, Lectures, anv Lxrrers. By Wendell 
Phillips. 

Ovur GARDEN Frirnps anp Fors. By the Rey. J.G. Wood. 





NOTICES. 


‘The Power of the Tongue.” By Benjamin Smith.— 
Mentone, in its Medical Aspect.—Sermons of the late 
Rey. James Bolton.—Reliquiarinm — Prayers for the 
Sick and Sorrowful. By John B. Marsh.—The Sta- 
tioner’s Handbook.—Historische Novellen von Brach- 
rogel.—The September Magazines and Serials.—Mr. 
Walter on the Genuineness of the Book of Daniel.—The 
Anti-Slavery Cause in America, and its Martyrs.—Prize- 
Essays on Physical Education.—The Forest Cave.— 
Two American Pamphlets.—Recueil de Monuments 
Egyptiens.—Gliick und die Oper.—Mémoires d’ Ilistoire 
ancienne et de Philologie.— Rerue Continentale.— Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry. ‘By H. Watts. Part VII1.—Tracts 
for Parents and Daughters.—Polens Untergang und 
Wiederherstellung.—Handbuch der Witterungskunde.— 
Ueber Walther von Vogelweide.——The New Review, the 
Eclectic, &.—An Ideographic System of Writing, by 
Don Sinibaldo de Mas.—The Earnest Student; or, Me- 
morials of John Mackintosh.—Geology for the Million.— 
First Steps in Drawing.—Yates’s Letter to the Women 
of England on American Slavery.—V egetarian Cookery. 
—The Rev. H. B. Wilson’s Speech: *‘ Wilson versus Fen- 
dall.’’—Bp. of Oxford’s Sermon at Wellington Coilege.— 
Case of Ireland, by Joseph Fisher.—Malone on White- 
side’s Irish Parliament.—Captain Boys’s Narrative of a 
Captivity and Adventures.—The New Gospel of Peace : 
an American Parody.—Teetotal Publications.—Roma- 
nizing in Music.—The Southern Monthly Magazine.— 
Defoe’s History of the Plague.—Handbook to the Cal- 
culator and Letter-Box, by J. 8. Laurie.—Kaufmdn- 
nische Carrieren,—Vortrdge und Studien tiber Dante. 





PARTS J. TO IX. 0 


THOS. DUFFUS HARDY, Esq. 

FREDERICK HARRISON, Esgq., M.A. 

PRINCE FREDERICK OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 

T. HUGHES, Esg., B.A. 

W. HOLMAN HUNT, Esq. 

R. H. HUTTON, Esg. 

Rrv. Prorgessorn CHARLES KINGSLEY (Cambridge 
University). 

H. KINGSLEY, Ese. 

Dr. KINGSLEY. 

D. C. LATHBURY, Esq., M.A. 

G. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.A. 

R. B. LITCHFIELD, Esg., B.A. 

J. N. LOCKYER, Esgq., F.R.A.S. 

JOHN LUBBOCK, Esq., F.R.S. 

J. M. LUDLOW, Esq. 

FREDERICK MARTIN, Esq. 

JOHN MARTINEAU, Esg@., M.A. 

Prorrssor DAVID MASSON (University College, 
London). 

Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 

Rev. J. E. B. MAYOR, M,A, 

Prorrssop W. A. MILLER (King’s College, London), 

E. V. NEALE, Esg., M.A. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esa. 

Rav. MARK PATTISON, B.D. (Rector of Lincoln 
Uollege, Oxford), 

AND OTHERS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cesar’s Invasion of Britain.—Analogy of Thought and’ 
Nature.—Sir William Hamilton’s Biography.—Final 
Causes.—Zadkielism.—Cesar's Landing.—Language 
no Test of Race.—Natural Theology. 








| 
| 
| 


SCIENCE. 


| The British Association at Newcastle: Sectional Reports. 
—Accounts of the Excursions; Professor Williamson’s 
Lecture on the Galvanic Battery considered in con- 
nexion with Dynamics; and Continuation of the Sec- 
tional Reports.—Reports furnished by the Writers 


themselves; &c., &c. 





ART. 


Art Notes.—Art in Paris.—Eugéne Delacroix.—More 
about Art in Paris.—More Art Notes.—Art in Paris, 
continued.—Notes.—Church Kestoration and Decora- 
tion in Paris.— Art Notes. 





MUSIC. 


Vacation Music In and Out of Town.—The Worcester 
lestival.—Musical Notes.—The Norwich Festival.— 
Musical Notes.—The Musical F estivals.—Musical Notes. 





THE DRAMA. 


The New Royalty.—The Princess’s.—‘‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing.’’—‘‘ An Awful Rise of Spirits.’’—Three New 
Pieces, &c.—Drury Lane.—The Surrey; &c., &c. 


* MISCELLANEA. 


Fall of Herne’s Oak.—De Foe’s Grave.—Alpine Journal. 
Book Exchange.—Forthcoming Literature.—Overflow 
of tie Nile.—Mr. Charles Standish’s Library.—Forcign 
Dottings.—Relative Amount of Books published at 
Home and Abroad.—Lock’s Grave.—Pianofortes in 
London. — Age of the word ‘‘ Cricket.’’—Ready-made 
Sermons.—Spiritualism in America.—Foreign Glean- 
ings.—Social Science Meeting at Edinburgh.—Mr, 
Gwilt. —German Shakespeare Tercentenary. — An- 
nouncements.—Foreign Dottings.—Social Science at 
Edinburgh. — Mr. Cockerell.—Dr. Henderson. — Mr. 
William Tooke.—Alfred de Vigny.—Jacob Grimm.— 
Foreign Intelligence. 
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| F. C. PENROSE, Esq., M.A. 

Rev. Proressor RAWLINSON, M.A. (Oxford Uni- 
versity). 

H. T. RILEY, Esq., M.A. 

J. F. ROBERTSON, Ese. 

J. L. ROGET, Esgq., M.A. 

Prorrsson ROLLESTON, D.M. (Oxford University). 

Prorrssor ROSCOE (Owen’s College, Manchester). 

W. M. ROSSETTI, Esq. 

Pror. J. R. SEELEY, M.A. (University College, London) . 

Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 

CORNWALL SIMEON, Esg. 

Prorrssor H, J. STEPHEN SMITH, M.A. (Oxford 
University). 

Rev. Canon anp Prorgessorn STANLEY, D.D. (Oxford 
University). 

A. G. STAPLETON, Esq., Juy. 

Rey. LESLIE STEPHEN, M.A, 

TOM TAYLOR, Esq., M.A. 

W. CAVE THOMAS, Ese. 

Dr. REGINALD E. THOMPSON, 

MEREDITH TOWNSEND, Ese. 

HENRY WATTS, Ese. 

JOHN WESTLAKE, Esg., M.A, 

H. WOODWARD, Esg., F.Z.S. 

B. B. WOODWARD, Esa. 

P. 8. WORSLEY, Esq., M.A. 
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